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On  the  Properties 

OF  , 


HUMAN-MILK. 


IF  facfls  are  the  bafis  of  found  reafoning, 
and  the  fource  of  improvements  in  fci- 
ence,  they  will  be  afliduoufly  cultivated 
by  every  inveftigator  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
perfuaded  that,  howfoever  mifapplied  for  a fea- 
fon,  they  mu  ft  eventually  confirm  his  maxims 
or  corred;  his  miftakes.  In  this  perfuafion,  the 
author’s  attention  has  been  lately  awakened  by 
feveral  publications,  but  efpecially  by  fome 
obfervations  upon  Human-milk^  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Irijh 
VOL.  II.  B Academy, 
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Academy,  for- the  year  1786*;  but  did  not 
come  to  his  knowledge  till  after  the  publication 
of  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work. 

Such  a fubje^t,  while  it  arrefts  the  fpecu- 
lation  of  the  natural  philofopher,  will  further 
claim  the  phylician’s  attention  in  regard  to  the 
influence  which  the  diet  of  infants  muft  ever 
have  on  their  health,  efpecially  that  nourifh- 
ment  which  Nature  herfelf  hath,  in  every  cli- 
mate, provided  for  them,  at  their  birth.  For 
it  is  only  from  a due  acquaintance  with  this, 
that  Art  is  likely  to  fupply  the  fittefl:  fubftitute 
when  the  natural  cannot  be  procured.  Nor  can 
the  inquiry  be  deemed  fuperfluous  in  a treatife 
embracing  both  the  means  of  prevention  and 
cure  of  their  difeafes,  nor  form  an  improper 
Introdudlion  to  this  part  of  the  work.  And  it 
being  Dr.  Clarke’s  exprefs  defign  to  difpute 
not  only  fome  of  the  fuppofed  conftituent  parts 
and  properties  of  breaji-milk^  and  efpecially 
that  of  any  true  curdy  principle ; but  alfo  va- 

* Obfervations  on  the  Properties  commonly  attributed  to 
' Human-milk  ; on  the  Changes  it  undergoes  in  Digeftion,  and 
the  Difeafes  fuppofed  to  originate  from  this  Source  in  In- 
fancy. 


nous 
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rious  efFedls  conceived  to  be  produced  by  it 
in  fucking  infants,  it  is  the  more  necelTary 
that  fome  notice  fliould  be  taken  of  that  work 
in  the  prefent  edition.  Indeed,  the  fpirit  of 
inquiry  manifefted  in  the  Effay  is  truly  laud- 
able, and  the  experiments  fet  on  foot  are  wor- 
thy the  notice  of  every  practitioner  in  medi- 
cine ; not  to  add,  that  the  eflablifliment  of  the 
faCh*,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  become 

of 

* Dr.  Rutty,  indeed,  made  the  like  experiments  in 
the  year  1762,  and  Profeflbr  Young  fince,  though  with  a 
lefs  .decided  opinion,  from  fimilar  refults : and  perhaps  it 
may  appear,  that  the  experiments  made  in  confequence  of 
the  prefent  inquiry,  may  now  fet  this  matter  in  its  true  and 
proper  light. 

How  to  account  for  the  difference  of  Opinion  from  the 
fame  experiments,  or  for  their  feemingly  different  refults, 
confiftently  with  the  honour  of  thofe  who  profefs  to  have 
made  and  reported  them,  with  equal  attention  and  inte- 
grity, may  be  lefs  difficult,  perhaps,  than  might  be  ima- 
gined. In  regard  to  the  principal  point  of  debate  however, 
I conceive,  that  fome  gentlemen  have  taken  certain  conge- 
lations for  true  curd,  without  putting  them  to  the  proper 
tell ; whilft  others,  from  the  like  neglefl:,  have  overlooked 
fmall  portions  of  it,  which  have  been  blended  with  other 
matters  ; but  efpecially  have  too  much  neglcfted  one  ob- 
vious, though  lefs  common  mode  of  difcovering  it  j or  in  the 

B 2 few 
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of  general  ufe,  though  pradlitioners,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  will  not  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke 
in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  he  carries  his 
fentiment,  any  more  than  in  all  the  inferences 
he  would  draw  from  it. 

Indeed,  when  his  Obfervations  fell  in  my 
way,  I was,  from  the  firft,  not  a little  fur- 
prifed  at  the  confidence  with  which  he  op- 
pofed  a fentiment  almofi:  univerfally  adopt- 
ed ; and  I determined  afliduoufly  to  invef- 
tigate  the  matter  for  myfelf.  For  this,  I 
knew  I had  opportunities  equal  to  thofe  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  I pleafed  myfelf  with  the  idea  of 
being,  at  any  rate,  a certain  gainer  ; as  I fhould, 
at  leaft,  get  at  a fadt  w'hich  mufi:  in  the  refult 
be  favourable  to  my  general  purfuits.  I mufi; 
acknowledge,  that  I was  inclined  to  fufped: 
the  Dodlor  had  been  miftaken  in  toto,  until  re- 
peated experiments,  by  various  means,  and 
under  a variety  of  circumftances  convinced 
me,  that  there  is  certainly  much  lefs  curd  in 
human-milk  than  had  been  generally  fuppofed. 


few  experiments  they  may  have  made  in  that  way,  have  not 
allowed  fufhcient  time  for  the  curd  to  form  ; as  will  hereafter 


appear. 


and 
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and  that  whatever  the  precife  quantity  might 
be,  it  is  not  very  eafily  detedled  by  runnets 
and  acids ; fince  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
experiments  made  upon  frejh  milk,  not  the 
leaft  could  be  perceived,  though  in  a few,  I 
feemed  to  be  fatisfied  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  a fmall  portion  of  true  curd*. 

Surprised  as  I,  indeed,  was  at  the  firft  re- 
fult  of  thefe  experiments,  threatening  the  fub- 
verfion  of  an  idea,  which  howfoever  un- 
founded, had  been  but  little  fufpedled ; no 
foonerdidthefpirit  of  thefadt  appear  to  beefta- 
blifhed,  than  my  wonder  not  only  ceafed,  but 
I conceived  there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine 
that  human-milk  fhould  be  very  much  of  the 
nature  Dr.  Clarke  had  fuppofed ; though  he 
fliould  over-rate  the  refult  of  his  experiments, 
or  his  inferences  be  unfounded  j as  I have  fince 
proved  to  be  the  cafe.  It  may  be  fufpedted, 
indeed,  that  a partiality  for  a mode  of  pradtice 
that  myfelf  and  many  others  had  long  taken 
up,  might  naturally  rendej  me  anxious  to  fup- 


• Mr.  Navier  long  ago,  and  Dr.  Ferris  in  his 
veyan  Differtation,  at  Edin.  anno  1782,  have  adopted  this 
fcntiment. 
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port  it  at  any  rate,  and  to  accommodate  every 
fadt  to  my  prejudices.  However  this  may  be, 

I found  that  the  attempt,  in  the  prefent  in- 
fta'nce,  required  very  little  pains  or  applica- 
tion, and  terminated  in  the  perfect  fatisfadtion 
of  my  own  mind ; fince  the  like  ftubborn 
things  (which  are  met  with  every  day  in  the 
treatment  of  infants)  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  but  in  the  way  I have  all  along  done ; 
and  muft  evidently  demonftrate  the  exig- 
ence of  an  acid  in  the  firft-palTages  of  in- 
fants, of  what  nature  foever  the  food  may  be 
on  which  they  are  fupported.  How  this  at- 
tempt was  executed  is  now  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  lay  before  the  reader,  fince  the 
mode  and  number  of  experiments  I have  lince 
made  on  human-milk^  prove  to  a demonflratipu 
the  conftant  prefence  of  curdy  or  true  cheefy  . 
principles,  and  muft  therefore  totally  fubvert 
the  principal  arguments  and  inferences  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  were  they  much  more  fpecious  than 
they  are:  I fliall  therefore  enter'  no  further 
into  fuch  arguments  wherewith  a long  expe- 
rience has  furnifhed  me,  refpeding  the  ten- 
dency to  acidity  in  the  firft-paflages  of  infants, 
(which  became  fo  neceflary  upon  the  fuppo- 

fition 
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fition  of  there  being  no  curdy  principles  in  hu- 
man-milk J than  the  acknowledged  fmall  pro- 
portion of  true  curd  may  feem  to  demand ; 
though,  (as  above  hinted)  thefe  might  go  far 
to  prove  the  point,  were  there  even  no  curd  at 
all  to  be  difcovered  in  human-milk.  The  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  proportion,  however,  with  the  re- 
finance it  offers  to  acids,  as  juftly  ffated  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  is  ftill  in  my  opinion  as  agree- 
able to  reafon,  as  the  experiments  upon  which 
the  fentiment  is  founded  appear  to  be  con- 
clufive. 

Mankind,  during  infancy,  is  certainly  a- 
mongft  the  moft  feeble  of  all  animals  that  are 
nourifhed  in  the  like  mode  by  the  parent,  and 
is  liable  to  more  complaints,  efpecially  to  dif- 
orders  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  reafon- 
able,  therefore,  to  conceive,  that  his  aliment 
Ihould  be  of  the  moft  eafy  digeftion,  light, 
thin,  and  very  nutricious  ; at  once  affording 
as  little  labour  to  the  ftomach  as  poftible,  ahd 
eafily  convertible  into  chyle,  or  blood.  We  ^ 
accordingly  find  human-milky  though  very  thin, 
exceedingly  nutricious,  owing  to  the  great 
proportion  of  the  fat  or  buttery  part,  and  of  a 
faccharine  whey,  with  which  it  abounds.  It 
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is  alfo  eafier  of  digeftion  than  moft  other  milks, 
owing  to  the  fmaller  quantity  of  curd  it  con- 
tains* j wWch,  while  it  is  lefs  nutricious  than 
the  other  parts,  is  alfo  much  more  difficultly 
digefted,  or  converted  into  chyle.  And  this  I 
am  now  perfuaded  is  really  the  cafe ; human- 
certainly  contains  lefs  curd  than  moft  other 
milks  ; and  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  the 
refearches  of  Dr.  Clarke,  as  far  as  they  may 
have  led  to  the  eftabliffiment  of  this  fadt : but 
let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  draw  as  unjuft 
inferences  from  truth,  as  have  been  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  errorf. 

For  does  it  follow,  that  if  a theory  be  fome- 
wife  erroneous,  our  pradlice  muft  neceftarily  be 
wrong?  I think  not;  being  perfuaded  that  ex- 
perience, and  the  clofeft  attention  to  fadls,  will 
confirm  the  general  mode  of  pradlice  enforced 


* JJfes-milk  appears  to  have  lefs  curdy  principles  than  any 
other  milk  I have  analizcd. 

f I am  forry  to  find  Dr.  Clarke  exprefling  a fufpicion 
that  his  opinion  may  not  be  readily  embraced  by  other  phyfi-  * 
cians.  There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  who  are  glad  to  collect 
fadts  from  any  quarter,  and  to  entertain  truth  in  every 
form  ; and  fuch  will  always  be  open  to  every  well  fupported 
inference  from  them. 
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in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  and  in  fome 
part  before  recommended ' by  Harris  and  his 
followers.  Let  us,  however,  confider  the  argu- 
ments and  inferences  alledged  by  Dr.  Clarke 
againft  the  hypothefis  of  a prevailing  acidity 
in  infants,  and  confequent  coagulation  of  the 
» milk*,  which  writers  on  their  complaints  have 
uniformly  eftablifhed  ,*  and  contrary  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  conceive  to  be  a principal  fource  of 
their  complaints. 

Not  that  they  attribute  almofl:  all  the  dif- 
eafes  and  fatality  amongft  infants  to  that  fource 
alone^  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  imagined,  who  does 
not  allow  due  weight  to  other  co-operative  cir- 
cumftances  they  mention,  confidering  them 
merely  as  predifponent  caufes ; particularly  the 

• By  the  term  coagulation  or  curdy  matters,  made  ufe  of 
in  this  and  other  places,  it  is  not  meant  to  aflert,  tliat  the 
milk  always  feparates  into  proper  curd,  it  having  been 
granted,  that  although  it  certainly  does  contain  true  curd, 
it  is  not  fo  readily  feparated  by  acids  as  the  curd  of  qaudru- 
peds  is ; but  as  human-milk  abounds  with  an  oily  or  buttery 
part,  it  is  difpofed  to  jelly  or  coagulate  into  a pretty  firm 
mafs  offenfive  to  the  llomachs  of  infants.  And  this  kind  of 
coagulation  alfo  takes  place  out  of  the  ftomach,  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  an  acid  with  human-milk,  equally  as  with  cows. 

extreme 
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extreme  delicacy  of  their  frame.  For  it  is  cer- 
tainly through  this  extreme  delicacy,  that  in- 
fants fink  under  complaints,  which  to  adults 
are  commonly  little  more  than  inconveniences, 
and  prove  in  fome  refped:s  an  advantage,  by 
exempting  fuch  habits  from  the  more  dangerous 
diforders  of  athletics*. 

The  atony  of  infants,  therefore,  \vhilfi:  it  is  a 
predifponent  caufe,  proves  likewifean  occafion 
of  the  feverity  of  their  complaints,  and  of  the 
great  fatality  attending  them  ; and  this  fatality 
arifes  from  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  Dr.  Clarke  is  difpofed 
to  difpute : for  how  very  few  infants  die  in  the 
firft  months,  in  whom  thefe  parts  are  not,  both 
2itjirji  and  lajiy  the  evident  feat  of  thedifeafe; 
and  with  what  difficulty  are  many  others  pre- 
ferved  from  fimilar  complaints,  efpecially  chil- 
dren brought  up  by  hand  ? 

But  I proceed  to  the  particulars  fiated  by 
Dr.  Clarke;  who  having  purfued  this  im- 
portant fubjeft  at  fome  length,  and  given  his 
arguments  every  due  advantage,  I hope  to  be 
pardoned  if  in  following  him  through  it,  I 

* Acidum  cruS antes  non  Jwit  pleuritici,  Hippoc. 
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fhould  feem  difFufe,  if  not  tautological,  in  pur- 
pofely  ftating  diverfified  views  of  fadls,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  exhibit  their  decided  refult. 

The  firft  Obfervation  of  Dr.  Clarke  that  I 
lhall  notice,  regards  the  fadl  in  queftion,  and 
upon  which  he  grounds  his  objedlions  both  to 
the  concurrent  fentiments  and  pradlice  of  wri- 
ters on  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

**  Women’s  milk  (fays  Dr.  Clarke)  in  an 
healthy  ftate,  contains  no  coagulable,  mucila- 
ginous, or  cheefy  principles,  or  that  it  contains 
fo  very  little  as  not  to  admit  of  fenlible  proof.” 

Coagulating  principles,  unlefs  that  term 
be  ufed  in  a very  precife  and  limited  fenfe, 
every  nurfe  muft  have  frequently  obferved; 
fince  large  flakes  frequently  appear  in  the  mat- 
ters thrown  up  from  the  ftomach  of  unhealthy 
infants.  Whether  thefe  congelations  be  owing 
to  fome  fmall  portions  of  curd,  or  cheefy  prin- 
ciple the  milk  certainly  contains,  (which  may 
pofTibly  be  too  fmall  to  account  for  their  fre- 
quency and  quantity  ;)  or  to  an  oil,  fat,  or  but- 
ter, is  not  of  importance  to  the  fadt.  For  human- 
milk  certainly  contains  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  cream,  or  fat,  than  cow’s  milk  does,  as 
is  evident  both  from  the  natural,  as  well  as 

from 
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from 'an  artificial  reparation  of  it  by  different 
kinds  of  acids.  And  perhaps  this,  as  I fhall 
have  occafion  to  remark,  might  ferve  to  ac- 
count for  the  fymptoms  of  acidity,  and  the 
rancid  and  acid  matter  fo  prevalent  in  infants, 
and  for  the  various  effedis  of  abforbent,  alca- 
line,  and  lightly  cordial  remedies,  without  a 
reference  to  any  true  curdy  principles  in  human^ 
milk ; which  it  is  prefumed,  however.  Dr. 
Clarke  in  this  place  precifely  intends. 

I PROCEED,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that  the 
affertion  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  to  this  great  point 
in  queftion,  is,  in  no  view,  ftridlly  juft ; fince 
it  is  infified,  that  th-ere  certainly  is  a portion 
of  true  curd  in  human-milk ; which  as  Dr. 
Young  has  remarked,  feparates  fpontaneoufly, 
to  about  one  fixth  part  of  the  quantity  ufually 
found  in  cow’s  milk.  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  re- 
mark upon  this  obfervation,  I know  not  why, 
concludes  that  it  is  ftated  as  matter  of  opi- 
nion, and  not  the  refult  of  any  experiment.” 
Nothing  further,  however,  is  neceffary  than  to 
make  it^  and  to  wait  a fufficient  time  for  the 
refult;  no  particular  degree  of  heat,  that  I 
know'  of,  being  neceffary,  though  fo  ftated  by 
Dr.  Young.  But  whence  it  is,  that  neither 
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runnets,  acids,  nor  fpirits  feparate  any  very 
fenfible  quantity  of  this  curd  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  and  forty  hours,  as  they  conftantly  do 
from  cow’s-milk,  and  wherefore  a much 
longer  time  feems  to  be  neceffary  for  its  fpon- 
taneous  feparation,  I am  not  chymift  enough 
to  offer  any  opinion,  and  therefore  confine 
myfelf  to  the  fadt : obferving,  however,  that 
this  peculiarity  is,  doubtlefs,  to  anfwer  fome 
wife  purpofe,  and  very  probably,  may  be  a 
principal  reafon  of  women’s-milk  agreeing  fo 
much  better  with  infants,  than  the  milk  of 
every  other  animal ; and  it  is  hoped,  may  in 
time  furnifh  fome  very  ufeful  pradlical  obfer- 
vations. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  next  Obfervation  relates  to 
the  time,  in  which  human-milk  becomes  four ; 
upon  which  he  remarks  thus. 

''  If  we  find  human-milk  out  of  the  body  fo 
very  flow  in  running  into  an  acefcent  ftate, 
does  it  not  afford  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence, 
that  the  milk  of  nurfes  cannot  be  fo  very 
prone  to  run  into  acidity  in  the  ftomachs  of 
infants  as  authors  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  ?” 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  hu- 
man-milk, out  of  the  body,  does  not,  indeed, 

run 
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run  into  an  acel'cent  ftate  fo  foon  as  cows  milk 
docs,  (and  for  the  eflablilhment  of  this  fadl  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Clarke;)  yet  I 
think,  that  Experience^  (which  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  full  as  good  evidence  as  any  Ex- 
periments can  be)  as  fully  demonflrates,  that 
like  many  other  milks,  and  mofb  vegetables, 
it  is  much  more  difpofed  to  occafion  acidity 
in  the  ftomach,  than  food  prepared  from  pure 
animal  juices.  Moreover,  it  is  not  ufually  fo 
flow  in  acquiring  an  evident  acidity,  even  out 
of  the  body,  as  might  be  conceived  from  fome 
experiments  Dr.  Clarke  has  indiihrioufly 
made,  and  I doubt  not  as  fairly  reported  ; for 
at  the  end  of  four  days,  and  even  fooner,  I 
have  fometimes  met  with  it  full  as  four  to  the 
tafte  as  cows  milk,  kept  the  fame  length  of 
time,  though  this  is  not  ufually  the  cafe*;, 
and  when  become  putrid  (by  that  tefl:)  which 
I have  known  it  to  be  in  ten  days,  it  was  equally 
fo  with  cows-milkf.  And  furely  it  is  not 

imagined, 

* Dr.  Clarke  alfo  takes  notice  of  a variety  in  this  re- 
Ijjett. 

f It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  fo  far  from  human-milk 
being  ufually  indifpofed  to  be  much  changed,  by  long  keep- 
ing* 
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imagined^  that  human,  or  any  other  milk,  re- 
mains on  the  ftomach  long  enough  to  become 
acid  from  that  fpontaneous  reparation  of  parts 
which  takes  place  in  the  dairy  ; and  therefore 
the  queftion  is  not  fo  much,  in  what  time  it 
will  become  acid,  as  to  what  degree^  or  by 
what  tneanSy  this  change  may  be  elfedted  : and 

in  thefe  refpedts,  it  is  found  to  differ  little  from 

/ 

the  milk  of  quadrupeds. 

Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  human-milk 
kept  in  a phial  for  more  than  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  become  only  mode- 
rately acid ; whereas  I have  often  found  it  very 
four,  according  to  his  own  criteria  with  ftained 
paper,  in  four  or  five  days  ; fo  that  one  would 
be  led  to  fufped;,  that  like  putrid  waters,  the 


ing,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  obferved,  it  has  not  only  always 
become  putrid  before  I have  thrown  it  away,  but  about  three 
quarters  of  a pint  which  I kept  at  the  hofpital,  only  a fort- 
night, for  the  purpofe  of  collefting  the  curd  by  a fpontaneous 
feparation,  had  rendered  the  room,  for  more  than  a week, 
fenfibly  ofFcnfive  to  every  one  who  entered  it ; but  was  fo 
very  fetid  when  I drained  it  off,  that  the  matron  who  af- 
lifted  me,  being  lefs  accuftomed  to  putrid  effluvia  than  I have 
been,  was  difgufted  by  it  exceedingly. 
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milk  muft  have  depurated  itfelf  by  fome  kind 
of  fermentation.  And  though  it  was  rather 
ludicroufly  that  this  idea  firft  occurred  to  my 
mind,  I have  been  fince  difpofed  to  think,  that 
both  human  and  other  milks,  when  prcferved 
from  the  air,  are  capable  of  fuch  changes ; 
having  obfcrved  both  women’s  and  cows  milk, 
at  the  end  of  many  weeks,  become  entirely 
without  tafte'  or  odour*.  The  latter  kept  on 

' my 

* In  further  vindication  of  fuch  a fentiment,  the  author 
may,  at  leaft,  offer  the  following  ftatement ; for  the  accu- 
racy of  which  the  reader’s  implicit  credit  is  requefted.  It 
refpedls  feveral  portions  of  human  and  ctmis  milk,  with  ob- 
fervations  on  their  changes  taken  precifely  as  dated  below. 

On  one  portion,  preferved  in  a phial,  and  well  corked, 
it  is  remarked — 

Human-milk,  procured,  Nov.  22,  1790. 

• Nov.  25  Now,  rather  tart  to  the  tajie. 

26  very  four. 

27  not  fetid  to  the  tajie. 

28  fmells  very  fetid. 

29  fetid  tajie. 

1791,  Jan'y.  1 wry  fetid,  now. 

I examined  this  milk  juft  before  this  volume  went  tp  the 
prefs,  (in  March  1795,  not  having  noticed  it  before  for  near 
a twelvemonth ;)  and  found  it  turned  of  a dirty  brown  co- 
lour, and  Jmelling  exceedingly  fetid. 

Another 
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my  mantle-piece,  over  a large  fire,  has  not 
been  fetid  at  the  end  of  five  days,  and  was 
by  no  means  more  offenfively  acid  to  the 
tafte,  than  I have  known  human-milk  become 
in  four  days.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  out  of  feveral  parcels  of  human- 
milk,  preferved  under  precifely  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  fome  became  very  four  and  even 
putrid  to  the  tafte,  feveral  days  before  the 
others  feemed  to  be  at  all  changed.  And  as 

Another  portion  of  human  milk,  procured  within  a few 
days  of  the  above-mentioned,  and  preferved  in  a phial,  no 
better  corked,  did  not  at  this  time  fmell  at  all  fetid,  nor  dif- 
agreeably  add,  although  it  did  both,  a long  time  before ; 
was  not  changed  in  its  colour  like  the  former,  but  feemed 
merely  to  have  undergone  the  natural  feparatlon  into  curd 
and  whey. 

A portion  of  co’vjs  milk  drawn  a month  after  the  firft- 
mentioned,  I found  at  this  time  (March  1795)  changed  ex- 
aftly  in  like  manner  in  its  colour,  and  decidedly  more  of- 
fenfively fetid  in  fmell. 

Human-milk  drawn  a few  days  after  the  coojjs,  was  at  the 
fame  time  found  preferving  its  colour,  having  only  fepa- 
rated  into  curd  and  whey,  and  without  the  leaft  acid,  or  pu- 
trid fmell,  and  having  no  more  acid  tafte  than  co<ws-milk 
drawn  in  fummer,  ufually,  has  on  the  fecond  day;  nor  was 
there  any  noife  nor  fermentation  to  be  perceived  from  haftily 
drawing  out  the  cork,  as  there  was  from  both  the  human  and 
conus  milks  which  had  changed  their  colour. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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this  variety  ^occurred  under  repeated  experi-- 
ments,  it  may  affifl  in  accounting  both  for  the 
frequency  of'bowel  complaints  in  fome  fuck- 
ing infants  which  other  children  are  free  from, 
and  for  the  frequent  good  or  bad  effedls  of  a 
change  of  milk,  whether  occafional  or  more 
permanent ; and  has  not  every  phylician  of  ex- 
perience feen  infants  frequently  thrown  into 
tormina  immediately  after  coming  from  the 
breafi:  of  an  unhealthy  mother,  or  one  who  has 
but  little  milk? 

In  regard  to  the  means  by  which  this  acef- 
cency  may  be  produced,  we  know  Very  well, 
how  very  fmall  a portion  of  the  prepared  calf’s 
ftomach  is  requifite  for  making  fufficient  run- 
net  to  feparate  the  curd  from  a large  quantity 
of  milk,  and  communicate  acefcency  to  the 
whey ; and  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the  in- 
fantile gaftric  juices,  allifted  by  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  ftomach,  by  furrounding  and  mix- 
ing with  the  milk  in  every  point,  may  operate 
much  more  powerfully  upon  it,  and  difpofe  it 
to  become  fo  four  and  curdy*,  as  to  offend  that 

* It  is  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  reparation  of  the  curd 
from  the  whey  is  the  natural  procefs  of  digcllion. 
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organ,  if  it-  fhould  not  foon  pafs  into  the  intef- 
tines*;  as  it  is  prefumed  it  ought  always  to 
do.  Moreover,  acidity  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
ftates  into  which  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  naturally,  or  very  frequently  runf,  in 
the  courfe  of  digeftion  or  fermentation,  equally 
conftantly  with  that  putridity  or  fetor  which 
precedes  their  diffolution,  or  feparation  into 
firfl  principles  ; and  therefore  in  a certain  de- 
gree, probably  ought  to  take  place  in  the  fto- 
mach  or  fmall  inteftines,  as  the  fetor  does  in 

* In  proof  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  gaftric  juices, 
while  in  the  ftomach,  I may  here  advert  to  the  well-known 
taft  of  that  vifcus  being  frequently  found  corroded  a few 
hours  after  death,  (as  I have  myfelffeen  it ;)  and  I imagine, 
it  is  generally,  though  not  univerfally,  believed  in  this  day, 
that  the  corrolion  has  taken  place  fubfequent  thereto,  and 
that  the  gaftric  juices  have  only  adled  upon  that  part,  as  they 
would  upon  any  other  animal  fubftance  divefted  of  the  vital 
principle. 

f Perhaps  this  may  not  be  the  proper  and  natural  courfe 
of  digeftion,  as  Dr.  George  Foroyce  has  taken  great 
pains  to  demonftrate  ; yet  are  the  firft-paflages  in  moft  peo- 
ple fo  difpofed  at  times,  that  through  indigeftion,  acid  mat- 
ters are  very  commonly  formed.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  always  found  the 
gaftric  juices  lightly  acid  in  every  healthy  animal  that  he  ex- 
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the  lower  bowels.  The  latter  is  never  fo  great 
in  infants  as  it  is  in  older  fubjedls,  though 
adults  ihould  for  a time  live  only  on  a vege- 
table or  milk  diet.  A principal  reafon,  pro- 
bably, is,  that  the  bile  is  weaker  in  infants ; 
but  being  at  the  fame  time  a lefs  powerful  cor- 
redlor  of  acidity,  it  is  likely,  they  may  be,  on 
that  account,  more  difpofed  to  the  latter;  and, 
perhaps,  ought  to  be.  Nor  can  I fee,  where- 
fore that  very  probable  evidence  of  an  abund- 
ant acidity  in  the  firft-paffages  of  infants,  arif- 
ing  from  the  very  four  fmell,  and  curdy  ap- 
pearance of  both  the  vomitings  and  flools  of 
many  infants,  and  the  conjiant  relief  afforded 
thena  by  a proper  ufe  of  abforbent  and  alkaline 
remedies^  fhould  not  have  much  more  weight 
in  the  argument,  than  can  be  brought  againft 
it  from  experiments  made  on  human-milk,  out 
of  the  body,  and  its  acknowledged  indifpofed- 
nefs  to  turn  four  fo  foon  as  cows-milk  : for  we 
know,  with  w’hat  extreme  caution  we  ought  to 
apply  both  chemical  and  phyf  ological  experi- 
ments to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
'difeafes.  Not  to  infift  again  in  this  place  upon 
the  idea  already  fuggefted,  that  breaft-milk  is 
not  fuppofed  to  remain  long  enough  on  the 
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rtomach  to  feparate  into  curd  fpontaneoufly, 
in  the  manner  of  cows-milk  kept  in  a dairy  ; 
it  is  fufficient  to  advert  to  fadls,  both  the  fmell 
’ and  curdy  appearance  mentioned  above,  and 
the  relief  afforded  by  medicine,  being  exadlly 
alike  in  all  indifpofed  fucking-infants,  as  in 
children  who  are  brought  up  by  hand,  al- 
though the  latteV  are,  indeed,  more  frequently 
afflidled  with  fuch  bowel  complaints.  The 
great  difficulty  alfo  of  adapting  food  to  infants 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  all  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  indi- 
geftion,  with  the  relief  frequently  afforded 
them  by  broths,  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the 
idea  of  a difpofition  in  the  firff-paffages  to 
generate  wind  and  acidity  in  the  digeftion  of 
their  food,  and  to  coagulate  every  kind  of  ali- 
ment capable  of  coagulation  by  the  gaftric 
juices,  efpecially  if  not  in  their  moft  natural 
or  healthy  ftate. 

But  as  fo  much  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  argument 
turns  upon  there  being  very  little  or  no  curd  in 
human-milk,  it  may  be  afked,  is  it,  indeed,  a 
certain  fadt,  that  the  flaky  matters  brought  off 
the  ftomachs  of  infants  nourifhed  by  cows- 
milk,  is  ufually  proper  curd^  any  more  than 
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thatejedred  by  children  nouriflied  at  the  bread:? 
for  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  the  fat,  or  buttery 
part,  or  only  a very  fmall  portion  of  proper 
curd,  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  the  other  : and 
if  fo,  the  whole  force  of  the  Dodor’s  argu- 
ments, and  his  confequent  objections  to  the 
popular  plan  of  treatment  may,  poflibly,  fall 
to  the  ground  ; for  the  fymptoms,  complaints 
and  remedies,  in  both  cafes,  it  has  been  faid, 
are  the  fame,  and  are  well  accounted  for  by  a 
fuppofed  prevalent  acidity  in  the  firft-paflages, 
and  a pronenefs  of  their  contents  to  be,  in 
fome  fort,  curdled  by  it*.  Of  the  former  I 
have  inconteftable  proofs  in  feveral  inftances, 
in  the  pukings  of  infants  nourifhed  only  by 
breaft-milk,  which  changed  blue-paper  red, 
upon  being  applied  to  it  the  moment  they 
were  brought  off  the  ftomach. 

For  the  like  certain  detedion  of  true  curd, 
I endeavoured  for  fome  time  together  to  make 

* That  the  acid  of  the  ftomach  is  capable  of  forming />-a- 
per  curd  I have  no  doubt,  as  I have  now  by  me,  preferved 
in  fpirits,  a portion  of  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  which  was  many  years  ago  puked  up  by 
an  infant  I was  attending  ; but  whether  the  child  was  brought 
up  by  hand,  or  not,  I do  not  now  at  all  recolledl, 
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experiments  at  the  hofpital,  upon  the  pukings 
of  infants  nouriflied  only  at  the^reaft ; but  ei- 
ther the  nurfes  there  did  not  attend  fufficiently 
to  it,  or  the  quantity  they  could  preferve 
was  ahvavs  too  fmalL  or  too  much  blended 
with  other  matters  to  afeertain,  with  precifion, 
whether  they  contained  any  true  curd  or  not. 
But  a Ihort  time  ago  an  opportunity  prefented 
in  private  pracflice,  in  an  infant  who  I was 
well  affured  was  nouriflied  only  by  the  breaft. 
Having  fucked  very  plentifully,  the  child  be- 
came fick,  and  throwing  up  a mouthful  of 
(Irong  curd,  I took  up  a lump  of  it,  about 
the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  which  adhered  together 
firmly,  and  was  pretty  free  from  other  mat- 
ters ; leaving  behind  in  the  bafon  a larger  quan- 
tity divided  into  fmall  portions,  and  too  much 
entangled  with  a vifeid  phlegm  to  anfwer  my 
purpofe.  The  portion  I took  out,  together 
with  fome  flirny  matter  adhering  to  it,  weighed 
twenty  grains,  and  when  feparated  from  every 
thing  that  could  be  fqueezed  from  it,  or  eva- 
porated, exhibited  one  grain  of  hard,  cafeous 
matter,  which  expofed  to  the  flame  of  a can- 
dle, burned,  and  fmelt  like  coarfecheefe;  but 
being  before  divefted  of  all  its  oil  or  butter, 
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was  incapable  of  being  melted.  And  accord- 
ing to  fimilar  experiments  made  upon  human- 
curd,  dried  in  different  degrees,  I imagine 
that  the  above  mentioned  portion,  previous  to 
its  being  reduced  to  the  confiftence  of  hard 
cheefe,  might  contain  fix  or  eight  grains  of 
foft  curd. 

I THINK  this  may  be  conlidered  as  a decifive 
proof,  that  the  gaftric  juice  can  feparate  curd 

s 

from  breaft-milk  in  the  ftomach  of  infants, 
and  I believe  is  no  uncommon  thing*;  nor 

was 


* * By  this  I mean,  as  I have  elfewhere  remarked,  that  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  digeftion,  the  thicker  parts  are  always 
feparated  from  the  whey  ; but  as  breaft-milk  abounds  with 
oil  or  butter,  the  vifcid  matters  thrown  up  often  appear 
more  like  clotted-cream  than  true  curd  ; neverthelefs,  either 
from  the  milk  remaining  for  an  undue  time  in  the  ftomacb  ; 
or  from  an  excefs  of  acidity  ; or  perhaps  other  circumftances 
concerned  in  digeftion  not  always  known  to  us,  the  feparation 
of  the  component  parts  becomes  more  compleat,  and  true 
curd  appears.  How  far  this  may  be  owing  to  infants  being 
in  an  ill-ftate  of  health,  to  fever  in  particular  ; or  fimply  to 
weak  digeftive  powers,  and  a depraved  ftate  of  the  gaftric 
juice,  time  and  attention  to  their  complaints  may  poflibly 
difcover  : but  at  prefent  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  gaf- 
tric juices,  (which  are  at  all  times  lightly  acid,)  always  pof- 
' • fefs 
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was  it  long  before  I met  with  another  inflance 
equally  fatisfadlory.  This  infant  at  eight 
months  old  was  attacked  with  fevere  perip- 
neumonic  fymptoms,  which  were  at  that  time 
epidemic  among  children ; and  feveral  times 
threw  up  curdy  matters  foon  after  taking  the 
breaft,  which  was  its  only  nourifhment.  The  . 
nurfe  twice  preferved  the  cloth  upon  which 
they  had  been  received,  from  which  I fcraped 
them,  and  after  properly  prefling  and  drying 
them,  I found,  that  about  the  one  third  part 
turned  out  to  be  pure  cafeous  matter,  burning 
in  a candle,  and  infoluble  like  the  former ; and 
in  this  hard  and  dry  form,  weighed  a grain  and 
a half. 

Now,  if  by  the  above,  and  other  arguments 
and  fadls,  it  fhould  appear,  that  human-milk, 
from  whatever  caufe,  does  acflually  become  four 
and  curdy,  in  different  ways,  and  that  infants 
are  frequently  injured  by  it ; the  lefs  difpofed 
thereto  it  may  naturally  be,  the  more  we  may, 
indeed,  be  led  to  admire  the  wifdom  of  Pro- 

fefs  this  property,  as  they  certainly  do  of  feparating  the 
curdy  part  ofco’ws  milk,  if  it  happen  to  flay  a fulRcient  time 
on  the  ftomach.  This  we  alfo  know  to  be  the  cafe  with  many 
adults. 
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videncCj  that  Women’s  milk  fhould,  in  that 
refpe<ft,  differ  from  the  milk  of  many  other 
arjimals  ; yet  mere  prefumptive  evidence  a- 
gainft  its  frequently  turning  four,  in  the  fto- 
mach  of  infants,  cannot  invalidate  the  fadl. 

Dr.  Clarke  himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  be 
aware  that  there  may  be  reafons  for  fuch  a fup- 
pofition,  and  therefore  fays, 

“ In  the  adult  ftate,  we  know  that  there  are 
few  morbid  caufes  lefs  noxious  to  the  human 
body  than  acidity,  and  few  more  fubjecl  to  the 
controul.of  medicine.” 

This  pofition,  though  in  a certain  fenfe,  a 
very  fair  one,  is  not  wholly  fo,  when  taken 
with  all  the  inferences  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  deduce  from  it : for  if  the  acidity  be 
very  great,  and  the  caufe  permanent,  (as  is 
fometimes  the  cafe)  though  alkalis  may  bead- 
miniitered  in  fufficient  quantity  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  the  acidity  returns  again,  and  pre- 
vails even  for  years,  in  fpight  of  the  ufc  of 
every  kind  of  alkali,  of  columba-root,  bark, 
fteel  and  other  tonics,  unlefs  the  ftate  of  the 
flomach  be  changed  by  them,  and  the  digef- 
tive  powers  ftrengthened.  indigeftion  natu- 
rally produces  acidity,  and  is  increafed  by  it. 
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as  we  fee  in  many  pregnant  women,  and  in 
various  affedlions  of  the  ftomach,  particularly 
M'hen  it  is  difeafed  in  a morbid  way.-:— A gen- 
tleman who  died  of  a fcirrhus  in  the  llomach, 
which  I afterwards  examined,  was  tormented 
for  the  laft  fix  months  of  his  life,  with  an  in- 
celTant  acidity,  which  though  often  relieved, 
efpecially  at  the  beginning,  by  magnefia,  aqua 
kali,  natron  ppt.  and  other  fimilar  remedies, 
was  never  for  one  hour  entirely  removed ; fo 
that  he  fpat  up  acid  matters  all  the  day  long, 
and  died  after  a very  tedious  illnefs,  perfectly 
emaciated,  though  he  took  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  food  of  different  kinds. 

Dr.  Clarke  goes  on  to  make  fqrther  con- 
ceflions. 

**  But  granting  (fays  he)  fuch  acidity  to 
prevail  in  infants,  we  are  in  poffeflion  of  many 
harmlefs  medicines  (called  abforbents)  capa- 
ble of  neutralizing  acids,  and  thus  forming  in- 
nocent compounds.'* 

We  have,  indeed,  many  ufefuly  but  no  cer- 
tabiy  or  effccftual  remedies  in  fuch  cafes,  ei- 
ther for  infants  or  adults  ; for,  comparatively 
light  as  the  evils  of  adifpofition  to  acidity  mod 
certainly  arc,  when  it  is  light  or  tranfient,  it 
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becomes  even  'in  adults  a fource  of  manifold 
infirmities,  when  depending  upon  fome  per- 
manent caufe,  as  has  been  above  ftated,  which 
cannot  fail  occafioning  an  almofi;  daily  return 
of  every  troublefome  fymptom.  A vifcid 
phlegm  alfo,  inliead  of  a harmlefs  compound, 
often  refults  from  the  alkaline  remedies  and 
natural  acid,  which  though  infipid,  is  very  in- 
digeftible ; and  at  other  times,  a more  offen- 
live  acrid  matter  is  formed  in  the  ftomach  of 
many  adults,  and  is  with  difficulty  got  rid  of 
where  the  digeftion  is  weak  ; and  is  continu- 
ally adding  to  the  complaint.  Every  pradli- 
tioner  mufi:  have  met  with  many  fuch  cafes  ; 
and  from  one  more  immediately  under  my  eye, 
whereby  I was  for  a long  time  wdtnefs  to  the 
effedls  of  an  atonic  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  I can 
fpeak  very  confidently  to  this  point.  This 
patient  w^as  of  a fpare,  and  delicate  habit,  very 
fober,  and  remarkably  free  from  almoft  every 
complaint,  but  thofe  immediately  arifing  from 
a weak  ftomach.  This  fenfible  organ,  how- 
ever, was  eafily  put  out  of.  order,  efpecially 
by  vegetables,  milk,  and  fimilar  things  dif- 
pofed  to  generate  wdnd  or  acefcency  in  their 
digeftion,  and  was  at  fuch  times  loaded  with 

acidity  ; 
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acidity  ; which  though  often  corredled  by  al- 
kalis and  abforbents,  the  ftomach  would,  at 
other  times,  ejedl  matters  in  fo  very  acrid  a 
ftate  as  wmuld  inftantly  render  the  fauces  of  a 
deep  fcarlet  hue,  produce  forenefs  of  the 
throat,  falling  of  the  palatum  molle,  excef- 
five  hoarfenefs,  and  fome  difficulty  in  fwal- 
lowing,  which  wmuld  remain  for  many  hours. 
After  long  vomiting,  a bitter  matter  would 
come  up,  fometimes  of  a light,  at  others,  of 
a deep  green  colour  ; but  rarely  yellow^,  though 
evidently  bilious.  Sometimes,  upon  taking  al- 
kalis and  abforbents  previoufly  to  vomiting, 
the  acid  would  be  neutralized,  at  others,  no 
quantity  would  render  the  juices  bland  ; but 
infread  of  an  acid,  an  heavy,  acrid,  and  moft 
vifcid  phlegm  would  be  ejedlcd,  inflaming  or 
flaying  the  fauces,  in  the  manner  juft  men- 
tioned, and  in  this  ftate  no  kind  of  medicine 
had  any  good  effedt ; though  previous  to  the 
acid  matter  being  changed  into  this  acrid  ftate, 
alkalis  and  abforbents  very  frequently  prevent- 
ed vomiting  ; which,  how'cver,  nothing  could 
do  after  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  loft  their 
acidity y and  became  acrid:  fo  far  were  they 
from  being  ufually  converted  into  a harmlcjs 
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compound.  It  was  only  after  iDeing  many  year? 
tormented  in  this  way,  and  having  daily  re- 
courfe  to  alkaline  and  abforbent  remedies,  to 
columba  and  bark,  joined  with  fteel,  and  other 
powerful  tonics,  with  exercife  and  a fcrupul- 
ous  attention  to  his  diet,  that  he  was  fenliblc 
of  any  abiding  amendment ; though  from  the 
great  benefit  he  at  length  received,  by  a ftridt 
adherence  to  fuch  a plan,  it  may  be  prefumed 
he  had  no  morbid  affedlion  of  the  ftomach, 
though  that  had  been  often  fufpedted. 

Excess  of  acidity,  and  an  acrid,  ropy  phlegm 
are,  indeed,  the  well  known  attendants  on  an 
imperfedl  digeftion,  and  will  recur  in  many 
adults,  feed  on  whatever  they  may*;  though 

* I conceive,  tjiat  this  habitual  acid  r-fFords  a too  great, 
and  improper  ftimulus  to  the  glands  of  the  ftomach,  exciting 
both  a fuperabundant  and  morbid  Iccretion.  Ey  this  means, 
the  galiric  juice  js  oftentimes  rendered  exceedingly  vifeid, 
(in  the  manner  of  the  fecretion  from  Sn eider’s  membrane 
from  the  ftimuliis  of  a cold)  or  afterwards  becomes  thus  te- 
nacious from  mixing  with  the  acid,  and  ill-digefted  contents 
of  the  ftomach.  This  feems  probable,  from  the  vaft  quan- 
tities of  this  vifeid  and  acrid  matter  which,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  people  long  vexed  with  acidity  will  fometimes  throw 
off  the  ftomach  for  hours  together,  and  frequently,  for  feveral 
fucccfiive  days. 
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the  evil  mu  ft,  doubtlefs,  be  increafed  by  cer- 
tain kinds  of  aliments  ; and  of  that  clafs  are 
thofe  adminiftered  to  infants.  If  adults,  there- 
fore, of  a limilar  habit  to  that  jujl  now  ftated, 
though  in  the  end  often  reftored  to  perfedt 
health,  may  continue  for  a long  time  greatly 
tormented,  whilft  the  moft  powerful  correc- 
tors of  acidity,  and  known  tonics  are  had  re- 
courfe  to  and  if  improper  food  be  occafion- 
ally  received  into  the  ftomach,  their  com- 
plaints will  at  fuch  times  be  greatly  exafpe- 
rated ; wherefore  fhould  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
delicate  infants  muft  always  be  reftored,  if  the 
breaft-milk,  as  well  as  other  nutriments  on 
which  they  may  feed,  be  confeftedly,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  difpofed  to  add  to  the  complaint  ? 
And  can  it  be  urged  from  any  experiments 
made  on  human-milk,  or  will  Dr.  Clarke  or 
others  affirm,  that  it  is  fo  utterly  unlike  every 
other  milk,  and  even  fo  much. more  ant-acid 
than  animal  food,  that  it  has  nothing  in  it 
likely  to  become  four  (fave  in  very  weakly 
children)  by  an  admixture  with  the  gaftric 
juice  ? 

I NOW'  proceed  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  remarks  rc- 
fpedting  the  green  colour  fometimes  obferved 

in 
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in  infants  ftools.  Dr.  Clarke  doubts  of  the 

V 

exiftence  of  the  fuppofed  predominant  acid,  of 
•which  that  colour  has  been  imagined  to  afford 
fome  evidence,  becaufc,  he  fays,  common  acids 
do  not  give  that  tinge  to  the  bile,  and  that 
only  mineral  acids  turn  the  bile  of  a green  co- 
lour. 

But  as  fome  kinds  of  acids  can  produce  this 
effed:,  it  cannot  furcly  be  proved,  that  the  na- 
tural acid  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  cannot, 
effedl  the  like,-  efpecially  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  in  adult  perfons  affedled  with  dyf- 
peplia,  bitter  matters  of  a green  colour  are  fre- 
quently ejected  after  very  acid  vomitings,  as 
it  has  juft  now  been  remarked.  And  though 
as  Dr.  Clarke  obferves  in  a quotation  from 
Sydenham,  “ porraceous  matters  are  ejedled 
by  children  who  have  been  over-purged  or 
vomited,  and  by  healthy  adult  perfons  when 
fea-fick,”  yet  the  like  appearances  under  fuch 
circumftanccs  can  fcarpely  deftroy  the  'con- 
clufion ; fince  all  fuch  violent  agitations  of 
the  chylopoetic  vifeera,  by  difordering  and 
perverting  their  due  and  natural  adfion, 
upon  which  the  fane  flate  of  their  fecre- 
tions  indubitably  depends,  may  fufficiently 

account 
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account  for  the  fudden  forming  of  acid^  acrid, 
or  any  other  unnatural  and  unhealthy  gaftric 
juice,  as  well  as  for  the  vomiting  up  of  bile, 
Vhich  in  its  paffage  will  certainly  be  niixed 
with  it,  and  be  fomewife  changed  from  its  na-« 
tural  colour.  And,  indeed,  Sydenham’s  rea- 
foning  upon  this  fubjedt^  a little  further  on,  is 
of  a fimilar  kind,  though  expreffing  himfelf  in 
the  language  of  that  day,  he  attributes  this 
foreign,  or  morbid  fecretion,  to  a confufion 
of  the  animal  fpirits ; which,  indeed,  for  any 
thing  I know,  may  be  a remote  caufe  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  prevalently 
four  fmell  of  fome  infants  ftools,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  thinks  fo  very  nugatory  an  argument, 
feems  to  afford  much  better  evidence  of  the 
prefence  of  an  acid,  than  his  arguments  can  be 
againft  the  change  of  colour  by  fuch  a mean. 
Moreover,  I may  affirm,  that  the  green  ftools 
of  fucking  infants,  and  even  fome  ftools  that 
are  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  do  certainly  con- 
tain an  acid,  having  detedled  it  under  repeated 
experiments  made  with  blue  paper,  the  inftant 
the  ftools  have  come  away ; however  it  might 
turn,  out  in  the  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  And  I may  therefore,  poffibly,  be 
VOL.  II.  D allowed 
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allowed  in  my  turn,  to  exprefs  fome  furprife 
at  the  confident  manner  in  which  Dr.  Clarke 
has  taken  upon  him  to  difpute  the  fadt. 

But  Dr.  Clarke  obferves  further,  that, 

Thofe  writers  who  have  laid  the  greateft 
ftrefs  on  fuch  appearances  in  infancy,  do  not 
pretend  to  apply  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  thence  to  the  treatment  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  adults.” 

I,  PROBABLY,  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
import  of  this  obfervation ; for  the  informa- 
tion, mutatis  tnutandis^  is  moft  certainly  ap- 
plicable, and  the  complaints  of  each  arifing 
from  acidity  capable  of  cure  or  relief,  in  the 
fame  way,  viz.  by  alkalis,  tonics,  and  aroma- 
tics, with  a well  adjufted  diet.  I have  inti- 
mated, that  the  dodlrine  is  partially  applica- 
ble, becaufe  the  bile  of  adults  being  more  ex- 
alted and  acrid,  or  otherwife  fironger,  (if  I 
may  fo  fpeak)  may  not  upon  meeting  with  the 
•like  acid,  change  their  ftools  juft  to  the  fame 
colour  of  thofe  of  infants ; neverthelefs,  the 
ftools  of  adult  perfons,  tormented  with  aci- 
dity, efpecially  under  peculiar  aggravations, arc 
of  a much  paler  colour,  than  thofe  of  people 
of  much  ftrongcr  digeftive  powers.  And  here 
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it  may  not  be  improper  to  confider  the  very 
material  circumhance  of  the  very  different  diet 
to  which  adults  are  addidled,  as  well  as  the 
medicines  they  may  take,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  often  affect  the  colour  and  fmell  both 
of  the  ftools  and  urine  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
hours,  as  the  ftools  of  infants  ( though  ever  fo 
green  before)  are  changed  in  their  colour 
upon  taking  of  rhubarb  ; while  the  diet  of  in- 
fants being  perfedtly  fimple,  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  are  likely  to  acquire  no  other  co- 
lour than  that  of  the  bile  itfelf,  (as  is  ac- 
tually the  cafe  in  a healthy  child)  or  fuch  as 
through  their  accidental  property  may  be  che- 
mically induced  by  the  admixture.  Not  to 
add,  that  the  urine  in  healthy  adults  is  ufually 
of  a much  deeper  colour  .than  that  of  infants, 
and  is  alfo  not  unfrequently  occafioned  by  a 
certain  diet  as  well  as  by  medicines ; and  va- 
ries with  them.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  from 
a firhilar  natural  tendency  to  a very  dark  co- 
lour, that  we  find  the  firft  ftools  of  new-born 
infants  are  not  truly  green,  though  often  of  a 
greenijh  black ; nevcrthclefs,  there  is  fufficient 
acidity  in  their  gaftric  juices  to  occafion  the 
ftools  voided  previous  to  infants  taking  any  kind 
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of  food,  to  tinge  blue  paper  red,  (as  I have 
found  by  careful  experiments)  though  fuch 
ftools  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  bile. 

Doctor  Clarke  goes  on  to  fay, 

, **  Upon  the  whole,  I hope  it  will  appear 
probable  to  the  generality  of  readers,  that  pre- 
dominant acidity  in  the  firft-paflages,  is  by  no 
means  fo  general,  as  to  be  confidered  as  the 
only,  or  even  principal  fource  of  infantile  dif- 
orders  ; that  fuch  a morbid  caufe  may  now  and 
then  occur  in  infancy,  as  in  adult  age,  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  coftivenefs,  or  im- 
proper food,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.^’ 

This  inference  isfurely  far  from  being  made 
out  from  all  that  has  been  advanced. — But  let 
us  confider  of  what  the  arguments  confift. 
“ Human-milk  out  of  the  body,  does  not  turn 
acid  fo  foon  as  cows-milk  does,”  (but  cows- 
milk  requires  twenty-four  hours  or  more;) 
**  nor  the  common  acids  curdling  the  milk  of 
quadrupeds  produce  fcarce  any  fenlible  curd 
from  human-milk ; that  only  mineral  acids 
will  tinge  the  bile  of  a green  colour ; and  that 
in  the  adult  ftate  few  morbid  caufes  are  Icfs 
noxious  than  acidity,  or  more  under  the  con- 
troul  of  medicine.”  To  conclude  from  hence, 
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that  acidity  in  the  firft-paflages  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  as  fo  general  a caufe  of  infantile 
complaints,  or  to  be  of  fuch  dangerous  confe- 
qiience  as  it  may  ufually  have  been  imagined, 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  perfedly  founded  ; 
nor  to  be  evidence  fufficient  to  fubvert  the 
arguments  and  evidence  adduced  in  fupport  of 
that  fentiment,  in  connexion  with  the  ac- 
knowledged atony  of  infants.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. — If  there  be  no 
curdy  principles  in  human-milk,  no  fpecies 
of  acid  in  the  ftomach  can  bring  curd  out  of 
it ; yet  may  the  combination  of  an  acid  and 
milk  offend  the  ftomach  otherwife.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  all  common  vegetables, 
and  even  bread,  are  often  very  imperfedlly  di- 
gefted  by  adult  perfons  whofe  ftomachs  are 
overcharged  with  acidity,  yet  is  no  part  of 
fuch  aliment  neceffarily  converted  into  any 
thing  like  true  curd ; though  the  ftomach  in 
all  fuch  perfons  is  as  certainly  offended  by 
the  curdling  of  cows-milk. 

Nevertheless,  I have  hinted  long  ago*,  that- 
fimple  acidity  may  not,  in  the  firft  inftance. 


• In  the  very  firft  edition  of  the  fubfequent  Tradl. 
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be  ncceflarily  fo  injurious  as  fome  writers  have 
contended,  and  that  infants  fufFer  more  fe- 
verely  from  an  acrid  matter,  (lefs  capable  of 
corredlion  by  abforbents,  than  by  aromatics,) 
which  though  it  originate  from  a predominant 
acid,  generally  becomes  fo  very  ofFenlive  in 
conjundlioh  with  fome  other  caufe,  be  that  a 
peculiar^  atony,  or  otherwife ; robuft  children 
being  always  far  lefs  difordered.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  I am  perfuaded,  that  acidity 
is  eventually  a frequent  fource  of  mifchief, 
and  that  becaufe  it  is  fo  conftant  a confe- 
quence,  and  further  aggravation,  of  indigef- 
tion,  in  fuch  adults  as  have  w'hat  is  called  a 
weak  flomach.  And  if  the  ftomach  or  digef- 
tion  of  infants  be  naturally  weak,  why  fhould 
w'e  not  cxpedt  to  find  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
acidity  and  its  confequences  ? the  flate  of  the 
ftomach  being  certainly  the  grand  fource  of 
general  good,  or  bad  health,  at  every  age. 
And,  indeed,  were  I to  fay  no  more  than  that 
infants,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  weaknefs 
of  their  digeftion,  muft  be  more  difpofed  to 
acidity  than  adults,  (with  many  of  whom  a 
vegetable,  or  milk  diet  always  difagrecs,)  it 
were  faying  a great  deal  towards  fubverting 
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the  whole  that  has  been  advanced  by  Dr. 
Clarke  againft  its  prevalency  being  a princi- 
pal fource  of  their  complaints. 

Dr.  Clarke  concludes  by  obferving,  that 
the  young  of  all  the  ruminant  animals,  fed 
on  milk  of  a much  more  acefcent  nature,  fuf- 
fer  no  inconvenience  from  this  fource.”  To 
fuch  laconic  arguments,  I think  it  might  be 
fairly  replied,  that  many  ruminant  animals  can 
cat,  and  digeft,  hones ; and  hop  about  likewife 
when  their  own  bones  are  broken  or  diflocated, 
without  manifeft  injury,  or  much  expreffion  of 
pain.  And  in  this  view  I might  adduce  the  re- 
mark, made  elfewhere*,  on  the  rank  which 
animals  feverally  hold  in  the  fcale  of  beings. 
It  being  very  evident,  that  befides  the  ground 
of  comparative  health  and  difeafe  arifing  from 
the  bulk  and  ftrength  of  various  animals,  there 
is  that  of  their  feveral  ranks  in  that  fcale, 
commencing  with  man,  the  head,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  invaluable  fheep,  the  cow, 
or  the  horfe,  to  the  loweft  of  our  domeftic 
animals  and  reptiles;  the  more  noble  and  ufe- 
ful  (from  whatever  caufe)  being,  I believe. 


Vol.  1 — pages,  14,  15,  Note. 
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uniformly  fubjedl  to  the  moftand  fevereft  dif- 
orders.  Thus  the  fragile  worm  daily  furvives 
fome  kinds  of  injuries,  which  the  fturdy  ox 
could  not;  while  the  delicate  infant  would  fink 
under  that,  which  the  lamb  could  with  fafety 
endure. — But  what  fliould  we  learn,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  by  purfuing  fuch  compari- 
fons?  Man  (faid  one)  is  not  a fly” — no,  nor 
yet  a tyger. — Such'  arguments,  at  the  beft,  are 
very  equivocal,  and  one  might  be  fet  againfi; 
another  without  end.  We  do  not,  for  inftance, 
fufped;  that  quadrupeds  in  a ftate  of  pregnancy, 
are  afflidted  with  acidity  or  heart-burn  any 
more  than  their  young  are  from  the  curdy  prin- 
ciples of  the  milk  by  which  they  are  nourifhed ; 
but  we  are  certain,  that  many  breeding  women 
are  tormented  with  fuch  complaints  for  a great 
length  of  time,  feed  on  whatever  they  may.  It 
is  confelTed  alfo,  that  the  milk  of  quadrupeds 
abounds  wdth  cheefy  principles,  and  that  hu- 
man-milk contains  afar  lefs  proportion;  (or 
according  to  our  author,  none:}  Here  then  is 
a"glaring  difparity  in  the  very  point  in  quef- 
tion  ; and  from  W'hich  the  inference  drawn  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  (were  even  his  experiments  con- 
clufive)'does  not  feem  more  natural  than  the 
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obfervation  already  advanced  on  the  wifdom  of 
Providence  in  abating  of  that  quality  in  hu- 
man-milk, becaufe  a greater  propenlity  to 
acidity  mull,  from^the  atony  of  infants,  render 
fuch  a quality  peculiarly  noxious  to  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that  I can 
myfelf  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
exijience  of  this  quality  in  breaft-milk,  though 
it  may  vary  in  its  quantity  and  confiftence ; 
nor  hefitate  to  inlift,  that  the  refult  of  my  ex- 
periments on  human-milk,  and  infantile  green- 
Itools,  (which  it  has  been  faid,  do  ftairi  blue 
paper,  red)  completely  overturns  all  that  Dr, 
Clarke  has  advanced,  to  the  entire  fatisfadtion 
of  my  own  mind  : but  as  our  contradidlory 
alTertions,  (as  to  fadts)  cannot  fatisfy  thofe 
who  have  not  made  the  like  experiments,  I 
have  fubmitted  the  matter  in  a way  of  fair  ar- 
gument, and  appeal  to  the  difcernment  of  the 
reader. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  on  Dr.  Clarke’s 
ElTay  were  drawn  up,  I have,  however,  been 
able  to  adduce  a teftimony  which  I conceive 
will  not  generally  be  difputed,  and  with  which 
many  of  my  readers  may  pollibly  have  been 
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well  acquainted  before  I was.  Had  I met  with 
it  fooner,  it  wouldj  probably,  have  faved  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble ; but  the  Hiftoire  et  Me- 
moires  de  la  Sociele  Royale  de  Medicine^  anno 
1790,  might  not  perhaps  have  fallen  in  my 
way  to  this  day,  if  my  good  friend  Dr.  Andry 
of  Paris  had  not  made  me  a prefent  of  it  j 
though  long  after,  I had  compleated  my  expe- 
riments on  human-milk.  It  were  ncedlefs  in 
this  place  to  quote,  in  detail,  the  experiments 
there  recorded  ; it  muft  be  fufficient  to  give 
tables  of  their  refult*,  and  to  fay  that  they  cor- 
rclpond  exactly  with  my  own,  referring  to  the 
volume  itfelf  for  an  ample  accountof  themodcs 
of  inveftigation,  further  properties,  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  various  milks  there  fpecified, 
dernonflrated  by  numberlefs  experiments,  and 
upon  multiplied  authorities. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  then,  upon  Dr. 
Clarke’s  own  principles,  and  forbearing  for 
the  prefent  to  infill  either  upon  my  own  expe- 
riments, or  others,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that, 
in  diforders  of  the  firfl-palTages,  the  matters 
ejedled  both  by  vomiting  and  flools  are  fre- 

* See  the  aiinexetl  Table. 
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quently  flaky,  coagulated,  or  curdy  ; that  they 
have  a fenfibly  four  fmell ; and  that  the 
ftools  are  often  of  a green  colour,  very  nume- 
rous,. and  attended  with  griping  pains.  That 
thefc  fymptoms  and  complaints  are  removed 
by  fuch  remedies  as  are  allowed  to  corredt 
acidity  in  other  inflances,  or  are  mitigated  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree,  as  long  as  fuch  medi- 
cines remain  in,  and  are  adfing  on  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  mixing  with  their  contents. 
That,  moreover,  every  kind  of  aliment  which 
during  its  digeftion  is  alike  peculiarly  difpofed 
to  produce  acidity,  both  in  the  adult  and  in- 
fant ftates,  always  increafes  the  above  fymp- 
toms ; breaft-milk,  however,  (from  a healthy 
nurfe)  the  peculiar  food  of  infants,  being  lefs 
commonly  found  hurtful  to  them,  becaufe  more 
thin,  and  lighter  on  the  ftomach  than  moft 
other  food,  and  having  lefs  of  that  true  curd 
found  in  moft  other  milks.  But  whenever 
human-milk  happens  to  difagree,  the  fymp- 
toms are  exadlly  the  fame  as  in  infants  brought 
up  by  hand ; though  in  other  inftances,  a re- 
courfe  to  it  frequently  proves  a remedy,  for 
children  whofe  bowels  have  been  difordered 
from  being  previoufly  nourifhed  by  thefpoon. 
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And  though  this  fa6t  mav,  indeed,  fairly  prove 
it  to  be  far  lefs  difpofed  to  turn  curdy  and  acid 
than  cows  milk,  and  farinaceous  fubflances  ; 
yet  the  circumftance  of  fucking  children  be- 
ing often  afflidled  in  precifely  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  relieved  by  the  fame  medicines  with 
children  brought  up  by  hand,  equally  demon- 
ftrates  the  caufe  of  their  complaints  to  be  ex- 
actly fimilar ; and  that  human-milk,  when 
mixed  with  the  gaftric  juice,  is  difpofed  to 
turn  acid,  and  its  component  parts  to  feparate 
improperly,  or,  perhaps,  too  haftily,  as  in 
adults  whofe  digeftion  is  bad.  And  that  on 
thefe  accounts,  the  milk^  becomes  curdy  and 
acid,  occafioning  indigeftion  and  wind,  which 
jointly  irritate  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  produce  complaints  that  en- 
danger the  infant’s  life,  unlefs  remedied  by  the 
known  correcflors  of  acidity.  It  may  be  added, 
that  a difpofition  to  thefe  complaints  often  con- 
tinues as  long  as  infants  remain  at  the  breaft, 
or  live  on  any  other  milk  diet,  but  are  dimi- 
nifhed  as  foon  as  they  take  freely  of  animal 
food ; and  that  this  change  does  not  depend 
merely  on  their  more  advanced  age,  but  on  the 
alteration  of  diet,  is  pretty  evident  from  the 
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like  advantages  being  often  obtained  by  allow- 
ing them  a little  broth,  once  or  more  every 
day,  at  a much  earlier  age. 

Such  then  are  the  fadls  in  regard  to  diet, 
the  alvine  difcharges,  and  complaints  of  the 
firft-paffages  during  infancy  ; and  fuch  are  the 
effedls  of  certain  medicines  known  to  corredl 
or  abate  acidity  ; and  to  w hat  fhall  they  be  at- 
tributed, or  W'hat  can  be  more  naturally  in- 
ferred from  the  whole,  than  that  there  cer- 

\ 

tainly  is  an  acefcent  tendency  in  the  gaflric 
juices  of  infants,  (ufeful,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
whole,)  and  a quality  in  every  kmdoi  milk  dif- 
pofing  it  to  be  curdled  or  coagulated,  and  be- 
come acrid  by  the  admixture  ? To  thefe  obfer- 
vations  might  be  added  that  of  infants  being  fo 
very  rarely  attacked  with  fever,  however  fe- 
vere  or  continued  their  pains,  or  other  com- 
plaints may  be ,-  and  though  many  good  rea- 
fons  might,  doubtlefs,  be  given  for  this  ex- 
emption, yet  none  can  exclude,  the  well  known 
aphorifm  of  the  father  of  phyfic,  before  quoted, 
nor  be  more  appropriate  to  the  occafion  than 
that  maxim,  acidum  erudJantes  non  Junt  pleii- 
riticid* 
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I HAVE  no  defire  to  enter  into  a formal  dif- 
pute  with  any  man,  much  lefs  to  contend  for 
mere  opinions  irrelative  to  pradlical  truth  ; 
but  fliould  any  perfons  be  determined  to  dif- 
pute  both  the  inferences  and  fadls  I have  ad- 
vanced, let  them,  at  leaft,  tell  us  what  it  is  that 
fo  uniformly  adls  as  an  acid  might  be  expedled 
to  do,  curdling  or  thickening  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach,  oifending  the  bowels,  producing 
green  and  four-fmelling.  ftools,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  indigefbion  recurring  fo  uniformly 
in  delicate  infants : effects  which  nothing 
could  ever  be  contrived  totally  to  prevent,  nor 
can  any  thing  fo  uniformly  relieve  as  ant-acids 
or  abforbents.  May  it  not  juftly  be  prefumed 
to  be  fomething  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  from 
what  we  term  an  acid  in  atonic  adults  ? How 
much  lefs  injurious,  however,  this  difpofition 
may  be,  than  that  tendency  to  putrefcency 
prevailing  in  the  latter,  induced  by  a very  dif- 
ferent diet,  and  a more  exalted  bile  necelfary 
to  digeft  it,  may  be  fairly  prefumed ; and  upon 
which  I have  already  given  my  own  fentiments 
at  large,  even  in  a former  edition  of  this  work. 
It  may,  however,  be  juft  noticed  in  this  place, 
that  it  might,  pofiibly,  be  fairly  urged,  that 
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iiifiints  mu  ft,  therefore,  either  be  exempt  from 
their  fhare  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
or  be  peculiarly  liable  to  diforders  ariftngfrom/ 
acidity  in  the  firft-pafTages,  which  are  con- 
feftedly  amongft  the  flighteft  evils,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a probable  occafion  of  their  efcap- 
ing  thofe  of  a more  dangerous  tendency. 

I CONCLUDE,  therefore,  with  obferving,  that 
indebted  as  the  Public  is,  and  particularly  gra- 
tified as  I am,  by  the  pains  and  refearches  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  I cannot  but  infift,  that  his  in- 
dudtionsare  neither  fupported  by  experiments, 
nor  the  arguments  he  has  advanced  : neither 
is  it,  perhaps,  perfedlly  certain  what  eftential 
difference  there  may  be  between  every  pofTible 
combination  with  human-milk  out  of  the  body, 
and  its  natural  mixture  with  the  gaftric  juice 
in  the  ftomach  of  an  infant.  What  changes  the 
temperature  and  adtion  of  that  vifeus,  whether 
mechanical,  or chymical,  may  becapableof  pro- 
ducing, cannot  for  certain,  be  either  proved  or 
difproved  from  merefpeculation ; fo  that  what- 
ever opinion  we  may  form,  muff:  remain  very 
problematical,  any  further  than  matter  of  fadl 
may  difeover  their  operation,  in  the  different 
ftages  of  digeftion,  both  in  atonic  and  athletic 
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fubjec^s.  But  in  fine,  whether  under  all,  or 
any  particular  circumftances,  any  of  the  gaf- 
tric  juices  be  precifely  • what  chemifts  would 
term  an  acid  ; or  whether  the  offenfive  matters, 
under  an  imperfed  digeftion,  be  ufually  of  the 
nature  of  curd,  butter,  or  phlegm ; or  what- 
ever theory  Dr.  Clarke,  or  others,  may  from 
his  refearches  be  juftified  in  advancing,  at 
fome  future  period,  cannot  weaken  the  force 
of  any  fair  inference  from  fadls.  The  author 
of  this  work,  indeed,  ardently  wifhes,  that  a 
pradlical  improvement  may  be  made  of  every 
difcovery  ; but  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
it  does  not  feem  likely  from  the  above  impar- 
tial ftatements,  that  the  treatment  of  infan- 
tile diforders  recommended  by  him,  and  in 
many  particulars  very  generally  adopted  for 
the  lafl:  half  century,  will  undergo  any  elTen- 
tial  alteration*. 

* Dr.  Clarke  concludes  with  exprefiing  a hope,  that  a 
fyftem  of  praftice  more  rational  than  the  prefent  may  be 
{truck  out. — What  has  been  the  precife  mode  of  practice,  or 
its  fuccefs  m Ireland,  1 can  guefs  only  from  Dr.  Clarke’s 
ftatement  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  Lying-hi  Hofpital ; where, 
pairing  by  thofe  years  in,  which  an  epidemic  is  faid  to  have 
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raged  amongfl  the  children,  the  number  of  deaths  has  ever 
been  far  beyond  the  average  in  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Ho/pitaly 
in  London,  where  the  old  plan  of  treatment  is  purfued. 

I N fupport  of  this  alTertion  I fubmit  the  following  ftate- 
ment  of  the  two  hofpitals,  (and  it  is  prefumed,  not  an  un- 
fair one,)  being  copied  from  the  printed  accounts  of  that  in 
Dublin,  and  from  certain  outlines  drawn  up,  on  another  oc- 
cafion  by  Dr.  Clarke  himfelf ; and  contrafted  by  corref- 
ponding  extracts  from  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Ho/pital,  fubfe- 
quent  to  thofe  quoted  by  the  Doftor*. 

ATn  d firft,  from  his  own  llatement,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  old  Lying-in  ho/pital  in  Dublin^,  (reckoning  from  its  firft 
inftitution,  when,  probably,  the  furniture  was  new,  and 
there  exifted  no  peculiar  remote  caufes  of  difeafe)  out  of 
3,746  infants  241  died,  within  the  month  ; that  is,  between 
fix  and  feven  in  every  hundred  : but  that  in  the  Britiflo  Lying- 
in  hofpital,  (a  very  old  and  ill-contrived  edifice)  the  Dodlor 
reports,  (reckoning  likewife  from  its  firft  inftitution)  only 
146  died,  out  of  3,611  j which  is  only  as  four  to  the  hun- 
dred. 

After  this  period  the  endemic  commencedi,  and  the 
fatality  greatly  increafed ; the  Doftor  then  remarks,  that 
after  proper  means  were  taken  to  remove  the  remote  caufes 
of  that  fatal  difeafe,  only  419  infants  died  out  of  8,033 
births ; that  is,  from  five  to  fix  in  every  hundred. 

♦ For  their  perfedl  accuracy,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  we  fliould  either  of 
us  be  anfwerable,  as  much  mud  depend  upon  the  report  of  inferior  officers  •, 
but  on  my  own  part,  no  wilful  or  known  miftatement  is  offered. 

•4  See  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Ir  'ijh  Academy,  anno  1789. 

J See  Nine-days-difeafe,  vol.  1.  pages  166,  167. 
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It  appears  from  the  printed  accounts  of  thehofpital,  that 
this  period  is  taken  from  the  year  1783  to  1788,  inclufive. 
But,  the  like  accounts  of  the  Britijh  Lying-in  hofpital,  dur- 
ing the  very  fame  years,  report  that,  out  of  3,374  children 
horn  there,  only  95  died  j which  is  under  three  in  each 
hundred. 

But  to  render  thefe  calculations  more  immediately  appli- 
cable to  Dr.  Clarke's  obfervadons  on  the  treatment  of 
infants,  I lhall  to  thefe  fix  .years,  add  the  Dublin  printed 
account  of  the  three  fucceeding  ones,  thereby  increafing  the 
above  period  to  nine.  During  thefe  years,  the  number  of 
deaths  was,  indeed,  amazingly  decreafed,  fo  that  the  ende- 
mic, efpecially  during  the  three  laft,  feems  to  have  entirely 
given  way  ; and  it  being  alfo  during  this  period,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  had  taken  up  his  new  theory  both  of  the  nature  of 
human-milk,  and  the  early  difeafes  of  infants,  a comparifon  of 
the  number  of  deaths  in  the  two  hofpitals,  and  any  inference 
from  it,  will  be  brought  to  a fair  ilTue.  It  appears  then, 
that  from  the  year  1783  to  1791,  12,688  children  were 
born  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  hofpital,  out  of  which,  593 
died  ; which  is,  as  4|-  in  an  hundred.  But,  in  the  Britijh 
Lying-in  hofpital,  during  the  fame  years,  5,233  children 
being  born,  only  iizdied;  which  is  but  little  more  than 
two  in  each  hundred.  In  the  laft  of  the  above  years  (as 
well  as  during  many  former  ones)  only  twochildien  died  in 
the  Britijh  Lying-in  hofpital,  out  of  627  born  there ; and 
in  the  year  before  that,  no  more  than  five,  out  of  630,  which 
number  alfo  was  not  exceeded  in  feveral  preceding  years  • ; 

and 

* So  that  the  number  of  infants  dying  in  the  Br'uijh  Lyiti^-ln  kofphal 
under  three  weeks  old,  isufually  far  lefs  tlian  that  of  Jiill-borH  children,  as 
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and  feems  to  prove  almoft  to  derrionftration,  that  the  en- 
tire management  of  infants  in  that  hofpith!,  as  well  as 
the  praflice  of  the  prefent  day,  muft  be  rational  and  judi- 
cious ; and  is  far  from  calling  for  a total  fubverlion  of  the 
principles  by  which  they  have  been  always  regulated. 

I ADD,  that  in  the  Britijh  Lying-in  hofpital,  from  the  year 
1757,  (being  that  in  which  the  hofpital  in  Dublin  was  infti- 
tuced,)  to  the  year  1791,  the  average  of  children’s  deaths 
has  been  under  three  in  the  hundredf ; but  that,  in  the  hof- 
pital in  Dublin,  during  the  feven  mojl  fuccefsful  years  it  ever 
experienced,  (either  previous,  or  fubfequent  to  the  endemiq) 
the  average  is  above  four  ; though  the  mothers,  ufually,  re- 
main there  only  a fortnight,  but  thofe  in  the  Britijh  Lying- 
in  hofpital,  three  W'eeks,  and  fometimesa  month. 

I HAVE  been  at  the  pains  of  Hating  this  average,  in  the 
two  hofpitals,  at  different  periods,  that  the  reader  might  be 
competent  to  judge,  cateris  paribus,  of  the  probable  better 
praflice  ; and  may  fee  for  himfelf,  that,  if  the  management 

Dr.  Clarke  feems  to  notice  with  fome  furprize,  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
London  hofpitals  he  has  occafion  to  menticn,  but  as  it,  indeed,  ought  to  be 
every  where,  at  that  early  period. — If  fmall  things  may  be  compared  with 
great,  it  may  be  added  here,  that  fpeaking  from  memory,  I have  reafon  to 
think,  that  I have  not  loft  more  than  three  infants  during  the  month  in 
my  private  praftice,  during  the  laft  five  years  ; which  is  much  below  the 
average  of  ftill-born  children,  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  of  which  1 
have  an  exadi  regifter. 

■f  It  appears  from  the  hofpital  regifter,  that  during  the  laft  five  and 
twenty  years,  the  average  of  deaths  has  been  confiderably  leflened,  and  alfo 
that  a fmaller  proportion  of  infants  has  died  in  the  laft  ten,  than  at 
any  period  fince  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Charity ; and  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  fairly  conjedlured,  through  improvements  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  infants,  which  was  not  formerly  fo  fully  configned  to  Phyficians. 
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of  new-born  infants,  or  the  treatment  of  their  difordcrs,  has 
been  of  late  anywife  influenced  in  Dublin,  by  Dr.  C l a a k e ’s 
new  theory,  it  has  not,  hitherto,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  any 
great  claim  to  the  pradlitioner’s  attention,  on  the  fcore  of 
its  fuccefs. 


A 


\ 


TREATISE, 

/ 

^c.  iffc.  l^c. 


PART  I. 


RAVING  already  conlidered  all  the 
' — I more  important  difeafes  falling  under 

the  imrriediate  province  of  the  Phy- 
ficiariy  there  remain  only  a few  anomalous  mat- 
ters in  his  department ; which  having  fome  • 
relation  to  other  complaints  now  to  be  no- 
ticed, may  be  fuitably  arranged  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  Thefe  will  be  clalTed  relatively 
to  other  matters,  having  here  a principal  re- 
gard to  the  difordcrs  falling  under  the  province 
of  the  Siifgeon^  with  others  that  may  be  faid  to 
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TineAj  or  Scald-head. 


be  of  a mixed  kind  ; but  fhould  be  all  familiar 
to  every  Accoucheur.  Of  thefe  laft,  more 
cfpecially,  not  a few  may  very  well  fall  under 
the  care  of  another  clafs  of  readers  ; their  na- 
ture and  treatment,,  it  has  been  already  noticed, 
being  in  this  edition  rendered  more  obvious 
and  intelligible.  To  the  Dijeafes  will  follow 
fuitable  T)ire5lions  to  Parents  and  others,  for 
the  general  Management  of  Infants  m every  arti- 
cle of  importance  to  their  health  ; to  which 
particulars  the  fecond  part  of  this  volume  is 
wholly  devoted. ^The  firfl:  complaints  I fliall 
mention  relate  to  Contagious  Eruptions ; begin- 
ning with  thofe  of  the  Head. 


Tinea,  or  Scald-head. 

The  Scald-head  is  a very  troublefome  com- 
plaint, and  is  faid  to  be  often  a fcrofulous 
fymptom  ; but  it  is  certainly  more  commonly 
communicated  by  Contadl,  and  when  lighting 
on  a fcrofulous  habit  may  be  more  difficult  of 
cure.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  infedious,  efpe- 
cially  amongft  children,  at  fchools,  or  other 
places  where  they  mix  freely  together,  ex- 
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change  hats,  or  other  covering  of  the  head, 
'with  fuch  like  intercourfe ; by  which  means, 
it  has  fometimes  been  communicated  through 
a whole  fchool.  I hbpe,  however,  to  point 
out  a fuccefsful  method  of  cure,  the  unplea- 
fantnefs  of  which  has,  improperly  I think, 
prevented  its  being  more  generally  adopted. 

From  fome  confiderable  experience,  I may 
venture  to  fay,  that  being  ufually  a mere  com- 
plaint of  the  fkin,  it  may  be  moft  fuccefsfully 
treated  by  topical  applications.  This  difeafe 
is  feated  in  the  little  glands  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  is  fometimes  dry,  but  at  others  moill, 
and  then  produces  little  ulcers,  which  being 
thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  made  to  digeft,  may 
be  fafely  healed  up  ; as  I have  found  in  many 
other  affecftions  of  the  fkin,  in  which  the  fyftem 
has,  often  over-fcrupuloufly,  been  conceived  to 
be  concerned. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  I know,  to  adminifter 
a variety  of  internal  remedies,  and  perhaps  they 
may  fometimes  be  required,  though  I think  I 
have  feldom  given  any  thing  more  than  lime- 
water,  or  a decocflion  of  the  woods  j and  a few 
purges  at  the  decline  of  the  difeafe. 
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If  the  complaint  be  taken  early,  before  it 

has  fpread  far  over  the  head,  and  whilfl:  the 

fcabby  patches  are  fmall  and  diftindl,  it  may 

be  frequently  cured  by  an  ointment  made  of 

equal  parts  of  fulphur,  flour  of  muftard,  and 

powder  of  flaves-acre,  mixed  up  with  lard  or 

butter  ; or  by  the  fulphur  ointment,  with  a 

a fmall  addition  of  the  calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

And  this  lafl:  preparation  may  very  fafely  be 

made  ufe  of,  if  the  patient  be  kept  within 

doors,  and  his  body  be  properly  open;  as  it 

will  be  necelTary  to  rub  in  only  a fmall  portion, 

once  or  twice  a day,  on  the  parts  immediately 

aflfe(5ted.  But  if  the  difeafe  fliould  fpread,  or 

has  already  extended  itfelf  over  a great  part  of 

the  head,  the  hair  rnuft  be  fhaved  off,  and  the 
1 

head  waflied  twice  a day  with  a flrong  decocftion 
of  tobacco  ; repeating  this  procefs  till  the 
fcabs  difappear,  and  the  hair  grows  up  from 
the  parts  they  had  occupied.  Or,  infte^d  of 
the  decodlion  of  tobacco,  the  head  may  be  well 
walhed  with  the  lotio  faponacea,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a fmall  quantity  of  the  aqua  kali  puri, 
and  the  fcabs  anointed  with  the  unguent,  hy-' 
drargyri  nitrati  in  the  place  of  the  fulphur 
ointment  and  calx  of  mercury  ; the  former  be- 
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ing  a very  powerful,  as  well'as  a fafe  applica- 
tion, and  may  be  ufed  in  any  quantity  that 
may  be  necelTary. 

But  the  complaint  is  fometimes  of  long 
(landing  before  medical  affillance  is  afked,  and 
is  not  only  extended  over  all  the  head,  but  the 
fcabs  are  thick,  and  rife  high  above  the  fur- 
face,  returning  as  often  as  they  may  fall  off.  I 
have,  however,  never  failed  to  cure  the  com- 
mon tinea  by  a method  perhaps  well  known, 
but  too  feldom  complied  with  in  time,  on  ac- 
count of  its  apparent  feverity.  It  confifts  only 
in  well  wafliing  the  head,  firft  clofe-ihaved, 
with  a piece  of  flannel  and  a ftrong  lather  of 
foap-fuds,  and  then  rubbing  in  very  forcibly 
the  common  unguentum  picas  and  a good 
quantity  of  the  pulyis  ellebor.  alb.  or  other 
fafe  depilatory,  for  near  an  hour  at  a time,  al- 
ways ufing  it  very  warm ; and  covering  the 
head  with  a bladder  to  preferve  the  ointment 
on  the  part,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  from  flicking 
to  the  cap,  or  other  covering  made  ufe  of. 
When  this  has  been  done  three  or  four  times, 
not  only  the  fcabs,  but  the  hairs  will  alfo 
loofen,  which  muft  be  pulled  out,  however 
unpleafant  the  operation  may  be,  as  it  will,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  prove  a kindnefs  in  the  end ; but  muft 
be  repeated  till  all  the  hairs  be  taken  out: 
after  which  new' hair  will  rife  free  from  fcabs, 
which  is  a fufficient  indication  that  the  difor- 
der  is  effeclually  removed.  Some  writers  with 
the  like  view  advife  the  application  of  repeated 
blifters,  after  the  head  has  been  clofe  fliaved. 

There  is,  how'ever,a  fpurious  kind  of  fcald- 
head,  that  iafometimes  more  difficult  of  cure  ; 
but  it  requires  nothing  but  patience  in  the  ufe 
of  one  or  more  of  the  above  remedies,  or  at 
mofl,  an  alterative  plan  of  the  flower  of  ful- 
phur,  or  of  fome  mild  mercurial  preparation, 
with  the  common  decoction  of  the  woods,  or 
the  Lilbon  diet-drink.  Or,  fhould  the  diffi- 
culty conflfl:  in  getting  out  the  hair  entirely, 
or'deftroying  the  difeafed  glands  at  its  roots, 
the  calx  viva  may  be  had  rccourfe  to,  in  one 
form  or  other ; afid  is  exceedingly  preferable 
to,  an  adhefive  pitch-plaifier.  In  a few  in- 
ftances,  the  topical  ufe  of  the  unguent,  hy- 
drargyri  mitius  has  a wonderful  efficacy.  ' This 
remedy  Ihould,  however, ' be  cautioufly  ap- 
plied, and  inftcad  of  being  forcibly  rubbed  in, 
like  other  topical  remedies,  fliould  be  only 
fpread  lightly,  and  very  thin  on  the  fcalp  : 

the 
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the  body  fhoiild  at  ^the  fame  time  be  carefully 
kept  open. — In  the  fpurious  tinea  particularly, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  open  an  iffue;  or  fix  a- 
feton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Scurfyness  of  the  Head. 

SoxME  infants  early  contract  a fcurfynefs  on  the 
head,  which  increafes  as  they  grow,  up,  be- 
coming likewife  very  thick,  and  itching  ex- 
ceedingly. It  can  fcarcely  be  termed  a dif- 
eafe,  and  is  only  worthy  of  mention  with  a 
view  to  preventing  mifehief,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  remedies ; or  its  degene- 
rating into  a real  complaint,  through  negledl. 
Amongfl:  the  poor,  indeed,  it  often  arifes  from 
that  fource,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  pro- 
per combing  of  the  head,  and  otherwife  keep- 
ing it  clean.  But  fliould  it  arife  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  as  it  fometimes  does  about  the  time  of 
teething,  I believe  that  very  little  need  to  be 
done,  nor  ought  to  be,  further  than  keeping 
the  head  clean,  and  often  combing,  or  brufh- 
ing  it  cautioufly,  as  above  directed : at  mofi, 
the  fcabs  may  be  touched,  every  now  and  then, 

with 
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with  a little  cream  till  they  begin  to  loofcn, 
or  with  a little  arquebufade  water  if  they  are 
too  moift  ; a^  the  fame  time,  carefully  avoid- 
ing taking  cold  on  the  part. 


Scabies  or  Itch. 

'This  diforder  fo  commonly  known  and  cafy 
of  treatment,  is  mentioned  chiefly  for  the  fake 
of  introducing  a caution  to  fome  readers,  a- 
gainfl:  popular  w'afhes  and  girdles ; vdiich  are 
generally  either  ufelefs  or  hazardous.  Such 
are  often  had  recourfe  to  in  order  to  avoid 
the  unpleafant  fmell  of  the  brimltone  oint- 
ment ; which,  however,  rarely  fails  to  cure  the 
genuine  itch.  There  is,  indeed,  a fpurious 
kind,  (as  of  the  fcald-head)  which  is  far  lefs, 
or  often  nowife  contagious,  but  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  cure  than  the  genuine.  ' Should  the 
brimftone  ointment,  therefore,  fail,  fulphur 
fliould  be  adminiftered  inw’ardly,  and  fome- 
times  mercurials ; which  may  likewife  be  ad- 
ded to  the  ointment,  and  in  a few  weeks,  at 
inofl,  will  not  fail  of  rem.oving  the  complaint. 

It 


Herpes  Miliaris,  or  Shingles.  ' 9' 

It  is  common  to  adminifter  at  the  fame  time 
fome  alterative  diet-drink. 


Herpes  Miliaris,  or  Shingles; 

• (Ringworm.) 

T*he  Herpes  miliaris,  and  the  Shingles  are 
dillinguillied  by  fome  writers,  but  I can  fee 
no  good  reafon  for  it;  and  M.  Aurelius  Se- 
verinus, and  others,  have  efteemed  them  to  be 
the  fame  diforder. 

The  Herpes,  like  the  foregoing  complaints, 
is  a difeafe  of  the  flein,  infefting  fome  children 
almoft  annually,  and  appearing  in  dry  feurfy 
blotches,  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
ufually  of  a circular  form.  It  becomes  trou- 
blefome  chiefly  from  the  violent  itching  that 
conftantly  attends  it,  and  would  probably  get 
well  of  itfelf : it  even  fometimes  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  critical,  or  is,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther an  indication  of  fome  favpurable  change 
in  valetudinarians,  efpecially  in  adults,  who 
are  fometimes  found  getting  the  better  of 
chronical  complaints  at  the  time  the  fhingles 

makes 
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makes  its  appearance.  It  is,  however,  often  a 
blemifh  ; as  it  frequently  attacks  the  hands  and 
face,  and  efpecially  the  forehead.  It  is  amongft 
the  vulgar  errors,  I believe,  that  when  it  ap- 
pears on  the  breafi:  or  loins,  if  it  fhould  extend 
round  the  v'hole  body,  it  would  prove  fatal. 
This  form  of  the  difeafe  is  termed  zona  her- 
petica. 

The  herpes  miliaris  is  alfo  by  many  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  ring-worm,  (but  perhaps 
needlefsly ;)  the  former  being  always  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  an  affedlion  of  the  fyftem,  and  to 
be  preceded  by  fliivering,  or  ficknefs  at  the 
ftomach.  They  are  certainly  both  very  eafily 
cured,  and  probably  would  alike  difappear  of 
themfelves.  The  herpes  yields  very  readily 
to  ftimulating  and  aftringent  remedies.  Ink 
therefore,  (as  it  contains  an  infufion  of  galls) 
has  been  a common,  though  inelegant  appli- 
cation, and  may  ferve  very  well  where  better 
forms  are  not  at  hand  : it  is  foinetimes  made 
into  a pafte  with  flower  of  muftard.  Spirit 
of  wine ; faturnine  lotions,  with  the  addition 
of  vinegar,  or  white  vitriol ; and  ointments 
containing  lead,  anfwer  very  well ; or  an 
ointment  of  calcined  zink  and  lard  : but  the 


un- 
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unguent,  hydrarg.  nitrati  is  preferable  to  moft 
others.  The  ufe  of  a flefh-brufh  is  a good  pro- 
phyladic,  or  preventive^  in  habits  accuftomed 
to  the  complaint. 

Should  the  fhingles  fpread  and  become  fore, 
it  fliould  be  treated  as  diredled  below. 


Herpes  Exedens,  or  Serpigo. 

TThis  is  a malignant  fpecies  of  the  above 
complaint,  but  is  generally  local.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  as  having  relation  to  the  former, 
being  rather  a fore  than  an  eruption,  and  not 
very  common  in  children. 

Suppurative  applications  may  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  complaint,  fuch  as 
ointments  of  minium,  foap,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, or  a fuppurative  poultice*,  in  order  ' 
to  liberate  the  difeafed  glands  on  the  furface, 
and  abforb  the  acrid  difeharge.  After  this, 
the  parts  fliould  be  wafhed  with  faponaceous 

* A very  good  poultice  of  this  kind  may  be  made  of  figs, 
onions,  and  white  lily  roots,  boiled  in  water  to  a foft  pulp, 
with,  or  without  the  addition  of  a little  bread  and  milk. 

lotions. 
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lotions,  and  laftly,  with  ftrong  folutions  of  vi- 
triol. Should  thefe  fail,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  ni- 
trati  will  be  proper ; and  as  the  laft  remedy, 
cauftic  applications,  of  which,  butter  of  anti- 
mony is  the  befl,  with  which  the  little  ulcers 
may  be  touched  lightly  from  time  to  time. 
The  patient  may  take  at  the  fame  time  of  a 
decodtion  of  burdock-roots,  or  farfaparilla. 


Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

*T he  eyes  of  new-born  infants  are  very  apt 
to  be  inflamed  during  the  firfl:  three  or  four 
days  after  birth,  efpecially  in  the  winter  fea- 
fon.  If  it  be  owing  to  taking  cold,  it  is  pro- 
bable it  has  been  either  immediately  after  the 
child  was  born,  before  it  has  been  given  away 
to  the  nurfe,  or  very  foon  afterwards  ; and  on 
this  account,  a flannel  cap  becomes  a very  ne- 
ceflTary  part  of  its  covering  previoufly  to  its  be- 
ing formally  drelTed. 

This  kind  of  inflammation,  however,  is  ufu- 
ally  of  very  little  confequence,  and  generally 
difappears  of  itfelf,  upon  merely  keeping  the 
head  warm,  or  by  wafliing  the  eyes  with  a lit- 
tle rofe- water.  Should  the  inflammation  con- 
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tiniie  many  days,  or  perhaps  feem  to  increafe, 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  water  of  acetated 
litharge,  and  a grain  or  two  of  white  vitriol 
may  be  added  to  two  ounces  of  the  rofe-water ; 
and  the  infant  take  a little  manna,  or  rhubarb 
and  magnefia,  if  the  bowels  fliould  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  open.  But  there  is  an  inflammation 
to  which  infants  are  liable,  that  fometimes 
continues  a long  while,  and  therefore  calls  for 
further  attention.  I do  not  allude  to  that  red- 
nefs  on  the  eye,  known  by  the  name  of  fugil- 
lation,  or  blood-fhot,  which  will  often  remain 
a long  time,  return,  and  difappear  again,  with- 
out the  leaft  injury  to  the  child ; nor  to  the 
watery  eye,  which  will  fometimes  continue  for 
many  months,  and  even  for  years.  But  that 
which  I here  intend,  is  accompanied  with  the 
true  appearances  of  ophthalmia,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  white  of  the  eye,  attended  with  a 
difcharge  as  in  the  ophthalmia  of  adults : it 
will  fometimes  get  a little  better  by  common 
means,  but  feldom  remains  fo  for  many  days 
together,  and  generally  increafes  at  the  end  of 
the  month. — It  often  feems  connedted  with  the 
Bate  of  the  bowels,  and  the  coming  on  of  a 
purging  will  then  frequently  cure  it. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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I HAVE  nothing  out  of  the  common  way  to 
recommend  for  it  *;  nor  does  it  require  much 
to  be  done,  unlefs  it  prove  tedious,  as  it  has 
beenfaid  it  fometimes  does,  in  which  cafe  the 
parts  behind  the  ears  lliould  be  made  fore,  in 
the  way  I have  before  defcribed,  and  be  kept 
fo  for  fome  time.  Previous  to  this,  it  is  often 
neceflary  to  apply  a blifter  to  the  back,  and  a 
leech  to  one  or  both  temples;  to  keep  the 
body  open,  and  make  ufe  of  the  cooling  eye- 
water before  recommended.  If  the  child  be 
inclined  to  a frequent  return  of  it  for  years, 
as  I have  known  even  very  healthy  children,  it 
will  fometimes  degenerate  into  what  is  termed 
the  watery-eye ; an  excellent  remedy  for  which 
is  a grain  of  white  vitriol,  mixed  with  as  much 
freili  butter  as  will  form  it  into  a liniment, 
which  fliould  be  put  into  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  every  night,  at  going  to  bed.  In  fome 
of  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  ointment  of  ni- 
trated quicklilver  has  proved  a more  fpeedy 
remedy,  and  is  a lefs  painful  application. 

' • For  a more  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  ophthalmias  t 
Ice  Surgical  Trai^ts,  z"'*  Edition. 
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There  is,  however^  a cafe  of  watery-eye 
attending  older  children,  in  which  the  dif- 
charge  is  very  hot  and  acrid,  and  the  eye  at  the 
fame  time  inflamed.  Thefe  affedlions  difap- 
pear,  and  recur  again  fuddenly,  without'  child- 
ren having  fenlibly  taken  cold,  or  any  other 
manifeft  caufe  ; and  will  continue  fo  doing  for 
a great  length  of  time.  It  is'  not  a common 
complaint,  and  as  far  as  I have  noticed  it,  has 
attended  only  fuch  children  as  have  other 
marks  of  humour,  fo  called,  or  fome  diforder 
of  the  Ikin. 

The  complaint  has  proved  very  obftinate, 
both  in  regard  to  the  inflammation,  and  watery 
difeharge,  though  all  the  common  means  of 
cure  have  been  fucceflively  attempted,  until 
the  head  has  been  fliaved,  and  an  oil’d-filk -cap 
applied  over  the  whole  fcalp.  This  never  fails 
to  procure  a great  difeharge  from  the  head, 
and  I have  known  it  remove  the  complaint  in 
two  or  three  days. 

But  there  is  a far  more  formidable  inflam- 
mation, which  has  of  late  years  been  called  the 
purulent  ophthalmy,  diftinguilhed  from  every 
other  by  the  vafl:  quantity  of  thick  matter  dif* 
charged,  and  great  fwelling  of  the  lids. 

F 2 
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This  is  fo  dangerous  an  inflammation  as  to 
require  the  beft  advice  on  its  very  firft  appear- 
ance. It*  now  and  then  appears  at  the  birth, 
but  more  commonly  feizes  an  infant  a few  days 
afterwards,  without  any  previous  complaint ; 
and  fometime»  not  only  deftroys  the  light,  but 
dilTolves  the  eye  itfelf,  in  lefs  than  a week’s 
time.  I have  likewife  feen  it  exceedingly 
violent  in  children  of  four  or  five  years  old, 
but  rarely  without  fome  blow,  or  other  acci- 
dent. 

In  this  difeafe,  every  thing  that  may  remove 
' inflammation,  and  unload  the  velTels  of  the 
part,  Ihould  be  immediately  had  recourfe  to. 
The 'body  fhould,  therefore,  always  be  kept 
open,  and  leeches  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
efpecially  in  older  children  : fcarifications  alfo 
of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye-lids,  (which 
generally  falls  out  upon  their  being  opened;) 
blifters  to  the  back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  be-' 
hind  the  ears,  are  often  elTentially  necelTary.  It 
is  afterwards  expedient,  in  many  cafes,  to  keep 
up  a conftant  difeharge  from  behind  the  ears, 
which  may  be  done  by  applying,  every  three  or 
four  days,  a narrow  flip  of  bliftering  plaiftcr 
to  thefe  parts,  and  afterwards  drefling  them 

• with 
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with  the  ceratum  fpermaceti,  or  other  mild 
ointment.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  fliould 
be  kept  conftantly  greazed  throughout  the  day, 
efpecially  in  infants,  that  the  thick  matter  may 
find  an  eafy  efcape.  At  night,  the  ceratum 
lithargyri  acetati  may  be  fpread  on  foft  linen, 
and  applied  to  the  eye,  and  over  it  a very  foft 
cold  poultice  made  with  the  compound  water 
of  acetated  litharge,  laid  on  as  lightly  as  pof- 
fible ; that  by  its  conftant  moifture,  the  eye- 
lids may  always  be  kept  fupple. , But  if  the  ^ 
difcharge  fliould  feem  to  be  confined,  or  the 
eye  affecfted,  by  the  weight  of  the  poultice, 
this  application  fhould  be  changed  for  foft  li- 
nen rags,  which  fliould  be  frequently  whetted 
with  cold  brandy  and  water,  or  fome  yet  more 
aflringent  lotion. 

It  fhould  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  complaint  the  taking  away  of 
blood  is  often  not  to  be  difpenfed  with,  (un- 
lefs  the  child  be  very  young,  or  otherwife 
weak)  nor  to  be  fparingly  done.  If  the  child 
be  three  or  four  years  old,  the  application  of 
one  leech  to  the  temple  or  neck,  .will  have  no 
good  effedt,  though  often  repeated  : two,  three, 
or  even  more^  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 

F 3 child. 
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child,  fhould  be  put  on  at  a time,  and  a blifler 
foon  afterwards  ; which,  at  this  age,  will  often 
do  more  to  conquer  the  inflammation,  than 
moft  other  means  put  together,  if  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  time. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  aflringent  and 
flimulating  applications  are  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
being  not  only  far  preferable  to  other  means, 
but  fo  neceffary,  that  fhould  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  merely  cooling  collyria  be,  at  any 
time,  depended  upon,  the  event  were  likely  to 
be  fatal.  What  may  be  the  very  beft  remedy, 
it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to  determine,  having 
for  fome  years  fucceeded,  and  in  a reafonable 
time,  by  different  means.  But  ever  fince  I 
have  feen  Mr.  Ware’s  firft  publication  on  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eyes,  I have  had  fuch  frequent, 
and  fuccefsful  recourfe  to  the  aqua  campho- 
rata,  as  recommended  by  him,  that  I am  in- 
clined to  give  it  a general  preference  to ’other 
remedies.  One  dram  of  the  aqua  camphorata 
of  Bates's  difpenfatory,  to  two  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, will  be  a fufheient  flrength  to  begin  with. 
A few  drops  fhould  be  inftilled  into  the  eyes, 
feveral  times  in  the  day,  as  well  as  the  lids  be 
frequently  waflied  with  it.  It  will  femetimes 

be 
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be  neceflary  to  injedt  it  into  the  eyes  with  a 
fyringe,  the  lids  being  fo  much  fwelled,  as  not 
to  admit  of  its  entrance  by  other  means. 

The  topical  remedies  alluded  to,  in  the 
place  of  the  aqua  camphorata,  are  tindt.  opii, 
and  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati,  which 
fliould  be  applied  every  night  at  going  to  reft ; 
the  former  being  dropped  into  the  eye  after 
the  lids  have  been  touched  with  the  ointment*. 
It  is  fometimes  proper  to  lower  and  foften  the 
.ointment  with  a little  frelli  butter,  and  to  add 
a little  camphor. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  where  this  inflamma- 
tion has  not  been  properly  treated  from  the 
beginning,  the  eye  is  fometimes  exceedingly 
injured  by  it,  fo  that  even  the  eye  will  burft. 
At  other  times,  the  cornea  becomes  much 
thickened,  and  the  pupil  more  or  lefs  opake 
by  means  of  one  or  more  fpecks  which  the  in- 
flammation has  occaftoned.  It  Ihould  be  re- 
marked however,  that  we  fometimes  meet  with 
an  agreeable  furprize  at  the  decline  of  this  for- 

* This  tinflure  and  ointment  are  ufually  a very  fpeedy  re- 
medy for  the  fore-eye  induced  by  the  fmall-pox,  and  mea- 
fles ; a complaint  under  almoft  every  other  mode  of  treat- 
nient  very  tedious  of  cure. 

F4 
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midable  complaint,  and  find  the  eye  much 
lefs  injured  than  had  been  fufpedled  at  the 
time  we  were  firft  able  to  get  a fight  of  it.  And 
at  others,  even  where  the  cornea  has  burfl,  the 
aqueous  humour  has  been  reftored,  and  being 
confined  by  the  cicatrice,  the  patient  has  re- 
covered his  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cornea  has  fometimes  been  fo  greatly  injured, 
or  the  iris  contradled,  that  though  the  eye  has 
not  been  funk,  the  fight  could  not  be  reftored 
by  any  means. 

In  fome  permanent  inflammations,  I have 
been  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hunter  and  others,  who  after  having  tried  a 
variety  of  means,  and  afiifted  in  confultation 
with  different  phyficians,  have  been  induced 
to  think,  that  many  of  the  very  ftubborn  oph- 
thalmias originate  from  a venereal  taint,  and 
could  only  be  fuccefsfully  treated  by  its  fpe- 

cific  remedy,  in  one  form  or  other. Every 

practitioner  will  be  very  careful  how  he  takes 
up  fuch  an  opinion  in  particular  inftances*; 

however, 

* The  French  phyficians  feem  too  much  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  purulent  ophthalmy  in  this  view,  being  a very  com- 
mon fymptom,  amongft  others  truly  venereal,  in  many  in- 
fants 
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however,  it  is  right  to  obferve,  that  if  none  of 
the  means  above  recommended  fhould  produce 
a favourable  change  in  eight  or  ten  weeks,  I 
believe  nothing  but  that  fpecific  fpecies  of  al- 
teratives, will  have  any  lafting  effedt. 

Though  it  is  not  my  defign  to  treat  on  this 
difeafe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
whenever  a venereal  taint  adtually  exifts,  it  is 
more  fafely  treated  by  undlion  than  in  any 
other  way ; and  infants  would  probably  be 
cured  much  oftener  than  they  are,  if  recourfe 
were  had  to  it  in  better  time  than  it  com- 
monly is.  If  internal  remedies,  however,  are 
for  any  reafon  preferred,  I have  found  none  fo 
efRcacious,  convenient,  and  fafe,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Ward’s  white  drop. — In  a writer  before 
quoted,  I find  a ftrong  recommendation  of  the 
foft  pulp  of  farfaparilla  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  and  adminiftered  in  the  infant’s  pap. 
But  having  had  no  experience  of  it  myfelf,  I 
can  only  fay,  that  where  it  may  be  found  to 


fants  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  P Ho/pice  de  Salpetriere,  Vaugirardt 
and  des  Enfam  iroimes ; but  when  this  fpecie's  of  ophthalmy 
appears  alone,  the  cafe  (hould  not  be  haftily  concluded  to  be 
venereal,  however  violent  the  ophthalmy  may  be. 
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agree  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  have  its  ad- 
vantages for  new'-born  infants,  or,  perhaps, 
prove  an  auxiliary  to  mercury  in  thofc  of  a 
more  advanced  age. 


Leucoma,  or  Speck  of  the  Eye. 

TThis  is  often  a confequence  of  long  conti- 
nued ophthalmias,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  amongft  the  difeafes  of  children, 
in  his  fecond  edition.  He  dircdls  a variety  of 
things  for  the  cure  of  it,  which  he  fays  are  of- 
ten efficacious  if  the  fpecks  have  been  recently 
formed,  but  when  of  long  flanding,  he  has  ' 
never  feen  any  method  fuccefsful.  I ffiall  only 
obferve,  that  in  a very  great  number  of  cafes, 
a drop  or  two  of  the  aq.  cupri  ammon.  inflilled 
into  the  eye,  two  or  three  times  a day,  has  re- 
moved fuch  fpecks,  in  ’the  courfe  of  a few 
months,  and  fometimes  much  fooner,  without 
any  other  means.  Should  this  fail  how^ever, 
trial  may  be  made  of  a folution  of  the  hy- 
drargyr.  muriatus,  one  grain  being  put  into 
four  ounces  of  water,  and  the  ointment  of  ni- 
trated litharge  be  applied  in  the  manner  before 

recommended. 
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recommended,  and  like  the  other  remedies 
be  continued  as  the  difpolitioii  to  inflamma- 
tion may  admit., 

Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena. 

A^lthough  thefe  diforders  are  not  very  com- 
mon in  young  children,  they  do,  neverthelefs, 
fometimes  occur,  and  infants  have  been  born 
■with  a cataradl  in  one  or  both  eyes,  or  totally 
deprived  of  fight  by  the  gutta  ferena.  I fhall 
therefore  fpeak  of  the  two  difeafes  together, 
and  the  rather  becaufe  the  fame  remedies  are 
here  accommodated  to  both. 

It  would,  indeed,  ill  become  a man  of  the 
leafl:  charadler  and  experience  to  affecfl:  to  have 
much  to  offer  in  a way  of  remedy  for  thefe 
dreadful  complaints ; the  oldeft  and  beft  prac- 
titioners never  having  pretended  to  be  very  of- 
ten, or  by  any  means  uniformly  fuccefsful  in 
the  treatment  of  them.  From  what  I have 
known,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  defpaired 
of,  and  I fhould  think  it  unpardonable  not  to 
hold  out  every  occafion  of  good,  or  of  comfort 
in  my  power,  however  little  it  may  be,  in 
cafes  wherein  art  has  fo  generally  failed — Fa-- 
leat  quantum  valere  potejl. 


Where 
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Where  a difpofition  to  cataracfl  and  gutta 
ferena  have  been  fufpe6led,  I have  known  very 
confiderable  benefit  obtained,  and  even  the 
fight  fully  reftored  by  an  alterative  plan  of 
calomel  and  cicuta,  or  by  the  long  continued 
life  of  an  aromatic  vapor  with  fpirit.  ammon. 
compos.*  conveyed  to  the  eyes  by  means  of 
a tube  properly  adapted  ; or  by  brufhing  the 
eyes  and  the  adjacent  parts,  feveral  times  a 
day,  with  foft  and  fmooth  brufhes,  which  are 
properly  conflrudled  by  Mejj'rs.  Ayliffe  and 
Gee,  in  IVardour-Jlreet. 

Somewhat  agreeable  to  this  idea  is  the  plan 
fince  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware  in  his  late 
treatife  on  certain  diforders  of  the  eye ; and 
like  many  other  important  difcoveries,  was 
the  effedt  of  accident.  Upon  this  he  happily 
improved,  having  fucceeded  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  incipient  cataradl  w'hen  the  confe- 
quence  of  external  injuries,  by  exciting  a tran- 
fient  inflammation.  The  application  he  has 
employed  to  this  end  has  been  ether,  either  by 

• Half  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  with  two  ounces  of  water, 
ftiould  be  kept  boiling  over  a lamp,  and  be  made  ufe  of  two 
or  three  times  a day. 


itfelf. 
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* itfelf,  or  diluted  with  a third  or  fourth  part  of 
a weak  folution  of  hydrarg.  muriatus,  and 
fometimes  mixed  with  oleum  fuccini ; which 
has  in  fome  cafes  been  foon  attended  with  a 
fenfibly  good  effedl,  though  in  others  not  till 
it  has  been  repeated  for  feveral  weeks.  The 
fuccefs  attending  thefe  cafes,  Mr.  Ware  adds, 
encourages  him  to  hope  for  the  like  where  the 
opaque  cryftalline  is  either  foft,  or  fluid  in 
which  ftate  it  ufualiy^is  when  the  diforder  is 
difcovered  in  infants^  either  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  or  Ihortly  afterwards. 

In  the  gutta  ferena,  eledlricity  has  certainly 
fucceeded  in  feveral  cafes;  and  in  one  inftance, 
a lady  whilft  under  fuch  a courfe,  fuddenly 
recovered  the  perfedt  ufe  of  her  eyes,  through  a 
blow  fhe  accidently  received  on  the  face,  which 
produced  a copious  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe. 
In  imitation  of  this,  the  like  difcharge  has 
been  lately  artificially  procured  by  wounding 
the  internal  velTels  of  the  noftrils  ; but’ without 
apparent  good  efifedt.  Mr.  Ware  in  the  above 
mentioned  treatife  confirms  this  favourable 
opinion  of  elediricity,  and  adduces  four  in- 
ftanccs  of  gutta  ferena  cured  by  it,  and  as  many 
by  a medicated  fnuffcompofed  of  ten  grains  of 
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turbith  mineral  with  about  a dram  of  the  pulvis 
fternutatorius,  or  in  place  of  that,  theglycirrhi- 
za,  or  faccharum  commune.  To  thefe  brief  ob- 
fervations  I have  only  to  add,  that  I have  lately 
feen  a gentleman  of  near  fixty  years  of  age,  for 
whom  I had  been  confulted  about  three  years 
before,  who  fome  time  after  having  been  let 
blood  in  the  above  mentioned  way,  and  made 
trial  of  eledtricity  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage, has  recovered  from\a  gutta  ferena  of  near 
two  years  ftanding,  .under  the  ufe  only  of  a 
common  collyrium  ; ^which  as  I cannot  con- 
ceive to  have  had  any  fliare  in  the  cure,  con- 
fpires  with  a few  fimilar  inftances  to  holdout 
ground  of  encouragement  to  other  fufferers, 
fufficient  to  prevent  defpair,  under  this  me- 
lancholy difeafe. 

I SAY  nothing  in  relation  to  the  cure  of  the 
cataradt  by  a furgical  operation,  either  by  ex- 
tradtion  or  depreflion;  except  it  be,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  is  advifeable  for  infants  unfortu- 
nately born  with  the  difeafe,  till  they  have  at- 
tained to  five  or  fix  years  of  age. — How  far  the 
medical  reader  may  at  any  time  be  difpofed  to 
make  trial  of  the  means  for  the  diflipation  of 
the  catarad't  hinted  by  Mr.  Ware,  will,  pro- 
. bably. 
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bably,  depend  upon  fome  further  information 
with  which  he  may  favour  the  public.  In  the 
mean  time  furgical  readers  will  do  well  to  con- 
fult  the  above  mentioned  treatife  for  fome  very 
excellent  pradlical  obfervations  on  the  mode 
of  extradling  the  opaque  cryftalline. 

The  Stithe,  or  Stye. 

T HE  ftithe  is  a fmall  inflamed  tumour  on  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lids,  more  commonly  on  the 
lide  towards  the  nofe  ; but  there  are  fome- 
times  two  or  more  at  a time.  It  rifes  fuddenly, 
as  if  from  a cold,  or  blaft,  and  in  the  end  fup- 
purates,  or  forms  matter,  of  a thick,  or  cheefy 
confiftence ; often,  indeed,  not  for  feveral 
W'eeks,  or  even  months,  but  fometimes  much 
fooner.  It  is  occafioned  by  an  obltrudlion  in 
the  glands  of  the  eye-lids  ; and  the  matter  be- 
ing inclofed  in  a hard  cyfl:,  or  bag,  the  inflam- 
mation often  returns  in  the  fame  fpot,  till  the 
cyfl:  being  deftroyed  by  repeated  fuppurations, 
the  cavity  is  afterwards  filled  up,  and  the 
complaint  difappears. 

All  that  is  necelfary  to  prevent  the  returns 
of  this  temporary  blemifli,  which  greatly 
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weaken  the  eye,  is  to  touch  the  little  abfcefs, 

% 

as  foon  as  it  breaks,  with  the  cauftic  called 
argentum  nitratum,  cut  to  a point,  (carefully 
avoiding  doing  injury  to  the  eye)  which  by 
deftroying  the  cyfl,  at  once  removes  the  com- 
plaint. , 

When  thefe  flithes  are  fmall,  or  hang  by  a 
very  narrow  bafe,  they  may  be  fafely  cut  oif, 
or  be  tied  very  tight  with  a bit  of  filk,  and 
when  feparated,  touched  with  the  cauftic  as 
before  mentioned. 


Deafness. 

Children  are  frequently  rendered  deaf,  in 
different  degrees,  in  one  or  both  ears,  by  very 
flight  colds,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a few  days 
the  hearing  returns,  without  recourfe  to  any 
means.  It  is,  how^ever,  fometimes  otherwife, 
and  it  becomes  neceflary  to  give  a little  purg- 
ing phyfic  ; to  keep  the  ears  warm  ; and  to 
confine  the  child  to  the  houfe  : and  where  this 
does  not  fucceed,  the  complaint  is  not  a little 
difficult  to  cure.  Should  it  arife  from  indu- 
rated w^ax,  it  will  be  proper  to  fyringe  the  ears 
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with  warm  water,  to  which  fhould  be  added  a 
tea-fpoonfui  of  lavender,  or  honey-water  ; and 
a few  drops  of  warmed  oil  of  almonds  may  be 
inftilled  into  the  ears  at  going  to  bed.  If  thefe 
little  means  fail,  warmer  remedies  fhould  be 
made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  the  following,  which  I 
have  found  very  frequently  fuccefsful. 

Be.  Olei  amygd.  jfs  01.  Succini  redific.  git.  xx  Spir. 
Camphorat.'jfs.  Tind.  Caftor.  jj  mifee  et  inftill.  guttas 
i/  vel  vj  calefad.  aur.  affed.  node  et  mane. 

Deafness,  however,  is  fometimes  owing  to 
the  want  of  a due  fecretion  of  wax,  and  is  then 
much  more  difficult  of  cure.  To  promote  this 
fecretion  a few  drops  of  the  foap-liniment,  oil 
of  almonds  and  ether,  and  fuch  like  warm 
acouftics  ffiould  be  tried,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  if  they  ffiould  not  occafion  much 
pain  ; and  in  all  cafes,  blifters  may  be  applied 
behind  the  ears.  The  juice  of  onions,  or  a clove 
of  garlic,  raw,  or  roafted,  put  into  the  ears,  has 
fometimes  reflored  the  fecretion,  and  removed' 
the  deafnefs  ; and  in  many  cafes  it  has  been 
effedled  by  eledlricity.  I have,  however,  lately 
fallen  upon  a method  that  has  been  univerfally 
fuccefsful  by  very  limple  means,  confifting 
only  in  adapting  an  entire  covering  to  the  ear, 
made  of  any  adhefive  plaifter  fpread  upon  thin 
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leather,  foas  compleatly  to  exclude  the  exter- 
nal air.  The  plaifter  fliould  be  renewed  as  of- 
ten as  it  gets  anywife  loofe,  repeating  it  till 
the  fecretion  of  wax  is  in  fufficient  quantity  ; 
which  feldom  requires  more  than  five  or  fix 
weeks.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  caufe  ofdeafnefs  lies  in  the  auditory  nerve; 
and  to  fuch  cafes  alfo,  eleftricity  is  particularly 
adapted,  either  through  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  or  the  Euftachian  tube,  as  lately  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Blizard.  Medicated 
fnulfs  alfo  that  invoke  gentle  fneezing,  and 
difcharges  from  the  head,  have  fometimes 
been  found  furprizingly  efficacious ; as  hath 
likewife  fea-bathing.  Should  thefe  different 
methods  fail,  very  little  is  to  be  expelled  from 
art.  Nature,  however,  fometimes  effedis  the 
cure,  and  children  after  having  been  deaf  for 
feveral  years,  fuddenly  recover  their  hearing 
perfectly,  efpecially  females ; one  fortunate  in- 
ftance  of  which  happened  very  lately. 

Canker  of  the  Mouth. 

TTiiis  is  chiefly  a complaint  of  children,  be- 
ing rarely  met  with  in  adults ; is  often  talked 
' of 
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of  by  nurfes,  and  is  ufually  as  trifling  as  any. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  faid  by  fome  writers  to 
prevail  very  much  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  be  often  a ferious  complaint.  Such  a dif- 
order,  if  it  really  be  canker,  may  be  treated  as 
under  the  next  article  ; but  the  common  can- 
ker is  rarely  troublefome  to  cure,  except  it  be 
amongfl:  very  poor  people,  where  a great  num- 
ber of  children  are  crouded  together. 

It  fometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
month,  at  others,  about  the  time  of  teething ; 
and  frequently  at  the  age  of  fix  or  fcven  years, 
when  children  are  fhedding  their  firft  teeth, 
and  the  fecond  are  making  their  way  through 
the  gums,  which  are  covered  with  little  foul 
fores,  extending  fometimes  to  the  infide  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks.  It  feldom  requires  more 
attention  than  was  mentioned  under  the  article 
of  dentition,  any  mild  aftringent  application, 
and  keeping  the  body  open,  ufually  efFedling 
a cure  ; or  if  it  does  not,  and  the  complaint 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  teething, 
it  will  generally  go  away  as  foon  as  the  teeth 
are  come  through. 

The  worfl:  fpecies  of  this  complaint  that  I have 
happened  to  fee,  has  been  during  the  fecond 
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period  of  dentition,  when  a child  has  been . 
fhedding  a number  of  teeth  together,  leav- 
ing the  rotten  flumps  behind,  which  have  been 
negledied  to  be  drawn  out.  The  whole  gums 
will  then  fometimes  be  fpongy,  or  dilTolve 
into  foul,  fpreading  fores,  and  fmall  apertures 
will  be  formed,  communicating  from  one  part 
to  another,  accompanied  with  an  oozing  of  a 
fetid,  and  fometimes  purulent  difcharge. 

If  the  flumps  of  the  decayed  teeth  can,  in 
this  cafe,  be  eafily  got  at,  they  ought  to  be 
extradled ; after  which  fome  fuch  application 
as  the  following  will  foon  brace  the  loofe 
gums,  and  heal  up  the  ulcers. 

R.  Bol.  Armen. 

Gum.  Myrrhce 
Cort.  Peruv.  pulv. 

Cremor.  Tartar!  aa  5!. 

Mel.  Rofae  q.  f.  mifce,  ft.  Pafla. 

R.  Aq.  Calcis  ^vij. 

Tindl.  Myrrhae, 

Mel.  Rofae  aa  ^ f5.  ft.  Miflura. 

The  gums  fhould  be  touched  feveral  times 
in  the  day,  efpecially  after  meals,  and  at  go- 
ing to  bed, -with  the  above  pafle,  and  the 
mouth  wafhed  occafionally  with  the  mixture. 

If 
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If  no  confiderable  change  for  the  better 
fliould  take  place,  in  a week  or  ten  days,  a 
dram  of  alum  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  place 
of  one  of  the  drying  powders,  and  inftead  of 
the  above  mixture,  one  acidulated  with  as 
much  of  the  muriatic  acid  as  the  parts  will  en- 
dure, occaiionally  made  ftronger,  till  fome 
amendment  be  perceived  ; the  belly  being,  in 
the  mean  time,  kept  properly  open.  If  inter- 
nal rernedies  be  thought  necelTary,  Peruvian 
bark,  farfaparilla,  and  mineral  acids  will  be 
the  propereft  j and  the  child  may  be  kept  on 
a diet  of  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gangrenous  Erosion  of  the  Cheeks. 

TThis  complaint  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
canker,  though  it  is  much  more  dangerous, 
and  is  not  a mere  local  difeafe.  I have  feen 
no  clear  account  of  it  in  any  late  writer  but 
Mr.  Dease  of  Dublin^  who  feems  to  have  met 
with  the  diforder  pretty  frequently,  and  de- 
fcribes  it  very  accurately  in  his  tradt  on  the 
difcafes  of  Lying-in  JVomen^  &c.  to  which  I am 
very  much  indebted  on  this  occafion. 
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It  appears  to  attack  children  from  two,  to 

I 

fix  or  eight  years  of  age ; ufually  the  un- 
healthy, and  fuch  as  have  been  fubjedl  to 
worms.  The  whole  body  often  feels  cold  on 
the  approach  of  the  difeafe ; after  which  a 
black  fpot  appears  on  one  of  the  cheeks  or  lips, 
and  fpreads  faft  j but  without  any  appearance 
of  inflammation.  Oftentimes  the  whole  fide 
of  the  face  is  eaten  away,  together  with  the  lip, 
fo  that  the  bare  jaw-bone  and  infide  of  the 
mouth  appear.  In  the  end,  the  entire  lower- 
jaw  falls  down  on  the  breaft,  and  the  whole 
fide  of  the  face  is  dilTolved  into  a putrid  mafs; 
a colliquative  diarrhoea  taking  place  from  the 
offenfive  matter  that  is  continually  fwallowed, 
efpecially  by  very  young  children. 

In  the  Cure,  internal  as  well  as  external  re- 
medies are  required ; and  only  fuch  as  corred; 
putrefcency,  and  fupport  the  Itrength,  appear 
to  be  of  any  ufe.  A few  drops  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  therefore,  taken  inwardly,  in  an  infufion 
of  red  rofe  leaves,  or  in  the  child’s  drink  ; the 
faline  draught  in  effervelTence ; and  in  the 
end,  the  bark,  in  dofes  fuited  to  the  age,  with 
good  broths,  jellies  and  wine,  are  the  proper 
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remedies.  The  parts  fhould  be  wafhed,  and 
likewife  injedled  with  muriatic  acid  in  chamo- 
mile, or  fage  tea,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with 
the  acid  mixed  with  honey  of  rofes,  and  over 
all  a carrot  poultice.  The  child  fliould  in  the 
mean  time  be  gently  purged  with  magnefia  or 
rhubarb,  to  carry  down  the  putrid  matters  it 
may  have  fwallowed.  By  this  treatment,  Mr. 
Dease  informs  us  he  has  recovered  every  pa- 
tient except  one,  fince  he  had  recourfe  to 
this  plan,  which  the  world  is  much  indebted 
to  him  for  making  public  ; though  fortunately 
this  complaint  does  not  appear  to  be,  by  any 
means,  a common  one.  ' 

Induration  of  the  Breasts. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pafs  over  the  flighted: 
affedlion  that  has  on  any  occafion  exceedingly 
alarmed  the  parent,  and  fometimes  perplexed 
medical  men.  Of  this  kind  are  alFedlions  of 
the  breafts  in  female  children,  previoufly  to, 
or  about  the  time,  of  their  beginning  to  en- 
large. At  this  period,  they  fometimes  become 
very  painful,  and  upon  examination  a hard- 
nefs  and  fwelling  are  difcovered,  and  in  fome 
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inftances,  fharp  points  may  be  felt,  which  arc 
very  painful  when  prelfed.  The  hardnefs  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  brealf,  and  is  fometimes 
loofe,  at  others  fomewhat  fixed,  and  attended 
with  fevere  lancinating  pains,  which  have 
given  rife  to  difagreeable  fufpicions  in  regard 
to  the  probable  nature  of  the  complaint.  When 
happening  in  families  addidled  to  fcrofula, 
that  diforder  is  naturally  fufpedled,  and  fome- 
times a morbid  fcirrhus  has  been  feared.  In 
fome  inftances,  only  one  of  the  breafts  is  af- 
fedled,  and  after  fome  months,  the  other,  or 
fometimes  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

A VARIETY  of  alterative  medicines  have 
been  adminiftered  in  different  inftances,  and 
continued  for  feveral  months.  Thefe  have 
fometimes  taken  away  the  pain,  reduced  the 
tumour,  and  diminifhed  the  hardnefs  ; but 
have,  in  no  inftance,  entirely  removed  the 
complaint.  Yet  no  evil  confequence,  in  any 
inftance  under  my  eye  has  ever  enfued,  in  pa- 
tients at  the  above  mentioned  age  ; nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  from'  other  pracftitioners,  though 
it  has  been  ferioufly  apprehended. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  has  Ihewn,  that  the  ' 
remote  caufe  of  the  complaint  has  originated 

in 
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in  an  irritability  of  habit,  in  connexion  with 
that  diftention  of  the  parts,  which  at  a certain 
age,  nature  always  promotes ; and  accordingly 
is  found  taking  place  at  the  time,  or  fome 
months  after  the  pain  and  hardnefs  have  been 
noticed. 

The  delign  of  this  chapter  being  to  hold 
forth  encouragement  to'  parents  and  others, 
from  the  probable  harmlefs  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, it  were  needlefs  to  point  out  the  means, 
that  on  different  occafions,  have  been,  fome- 
times  perhaps  unnecelfarily,  employed.  I lhall 
remark  only,  that  keeping  the  body  open  and 
cool,  with  every  other  attention  to  the  general 
health,  muft  in  every  inftance  be  proper. 


Abscess  in  the  Hypochondrium,  or  Lower 

Belly. 

Children  though  lefs  liable  to  this  diforder 
than  adult  perfons,  are  fometimes  attacked  by 
it  at  an  early  age.  It  commonly  arifes  from 
falls,  or  blows  received  on  the  part,  or  from 
lying  on  the  grafs,  and  other  limilar  occafions 
of  a cold  in  the  bowels.  It  is  always  attended, 

and 
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and  fometimes  preceded  by  alvine  complaints, 
and  not  imfrequently  by  the  true  cholera.  In 
either  cafe,  there  is  always  a pretty  early  ap- 
pearance of  tumour  near,  or  upon  the  regio 
pubis,  accompanied  with  great  tendernefs  and 
pain,  efpecially  to  the  touch. 

The  intentions  of  Cure  are  diredled  to  the 
pain,  fever,  and  Hate  of  the  bowels.  To  thefe 
ends  the  antiphlogiftic,  or  cooling  plan  is  to 
be  purfued,  in  order,  if  polhble,  to  prevent 
fuppuration.  Therefore,  foft  opening  medi- 
cines are  required,  fuch  as  caftor-oil,  infulion 
of  fenna,  oil  of  almonds  and  manna,  and  fuch 
like,  with  frequent  clyfters,  and  afterwards 
opiates,  and  faline  draughts,  as  the  degree  of 
pain  and  fever  may  demand.  The  partafredled 
fhould  be  fomented  externally  with  a decoc- 
tion of  white-poppy  heads,  leeches  fhould  be 
applied -once  or  more,  and  afterwards  a blifler, 
if  no  relief  be  obtained,  and  the  external  tu- 
mour be  not  in  the  mean  time  increafed.  But 
if  the  parts  become  more  fwollen,  a large 
bread  and  milk  poultice  fhould  be  ap- 
plied, and  changed  two  or  three  times  every 
twenty-four  Hours  ; and  the  matter  let  out  as 
foon  as  may  be.  The  fuppuration  being  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  mufcles  and  the  peritoneum,  there 
will  not  be  much  difcolouration  of  the  fkin, 
as  is  the  cafe  when  matter  is  formed  in  the 
cellular,  or  adipofe  membrane,  above  the  muf- 
cles. Such  a change  therefore,  mufl:  not  be 
waited  for  ; but  an  opening  made  as  foon  as 
any  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  left  the  mat- 
ter fhould  make  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  or  produce  floughs  and  a foul  ulcer. 
After  the  matter  is  let  out,  no  other  applica- 
tion is  ufually  required  than  the  fame  kind  of 
foft  poultice.  The  bowels  muft  likewife  be 
kept  open  by  the  gentle  laxatives  before  men- 
tioned, and.  the  diet  be  very  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion. 


Psoas,  or  Lumbar  Abscess. 

F REQUENTLY  as  this  difordcr  takes  place  in 
adults,  it  is  as  often  met  with  in  younger  fub- 
jedls,  and  even  fuch  as  are  only  four  or  five 
years  of  age ; and  mufl:  therefore  be  ranked 
among  the  difeafes  of  childhood. 

It  is  a true  chronic,  or  flow  inflammation, 
and  is  often  occafioned  by  bruifes,  flrains,  or 

lying 
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lying  on  damp  ground ; and  is  not  uncom- 
monly connedted  with  a fcrofulous  taint  of 
the  habit.  The  inflammatory  fymptoms  be- 
ing rarely  fevere,  fuppuration  takes  place 
flowly,  and  many  months  elapfe  before  the 
matter  can  be  felt  externally  ; which  fome- 
times  points  high  up  about  the  loins,  hip,  or 
groin,  and  at  others,  above  the  middle  and  on 
the  inflde  of  the  thigh  : in  the  mofl:  benign, 
the  abfcefs  frequently  burfts  in  the  groin.  It 
is,  in  any  cafe,  a very  dreadful  difeafe,  and  is 
noticed  here,  only  for  the  fake  of  warning  pa- 
rents of  the  danger  of  fo  infidious  a complaint, 
and  juft  marking  the  outlines  of  a pradlicc 
which  has  proved  the  ofteneft  fuccefsful ; the 
limits  of  this  work  conftraining  me  to  be  brief 
on  furgical  cafes. 

A SLIGHT  lamenefs  and  fhortning  of  one  of 
the  legs,  is,  ufually,  the  firft  fymptom.  In  a lit- 
tle time,  the  thigh  is  obferved  to  be  bent  for- 
ward and  upwards,  which  gives  an  appearance 
ofdepreflion  totheglutsei  mufcles.  Butitsmoft 
charaderiftic  mark,  in  its  early  ftage,  is  a fen- 
fation  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins,  with  a tender- 
nefs  about  the  origin  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  ma- 
nifeft  upon  a careful  examination  of  the  parts. 

Till 
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The  firft  indication  is  to  procure  a refolu- 
tion,  if  poffible,  upon  the  approach  of  thefe 
firft  fymptoms,  and  before  thofe  of  a hecftical 
nature  fupervene  ; but  unfortunately,  they  are 
too  often  over-looked,  or  miftaken  in  the  be- 
gining. 

With  a view  to  a refolution  of  the  inflam- 
mation, recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  bleeding  by 
leeches,  and  cupping ; and  by  blifters,  iffues 
and  fetons  ; by  emetics ; purging  with  calo-  * 
mel ; by  the  warm  bath,  a fupine  pofture,  and 
low  diet ; and  fometimes,  a cauftic,  or  quick- 
lime mixed  with  honey,  applied  near  the  lum- 
bar vertebras  : but  above  all,  it  has  been  lately 
faid,  by  elecftricity  ; a ftimulus,  which  in  all 
affedlions  of  the  joints,  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful. 

Should  thefe  means  fail,  or  advice  be  fought 
for  too  late  to  expedl  any  thing  from  them,  of 
no  lefs  confequence  is  the  treatment  after  the 
matter  is  formed  ; which  fhould  be  evacuated, 
by  an  artificial  opening,  as  early  as  poflible, 
and  by  a very  fmall  aperture.  If  the  abfcefs 
be  very  large,  one  or  more  fetons  fhould  be 
employed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  matter  be- 
ing 
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ing  too  fiiddenly  evacuated,  as  well  as  to  keep 
up  a beneficial  ftimulus,  to  induce  the  ca- 
vity to  fill  up.  By  thefe  mdans,  (which  con- 
tain confiderable  improvement  upon  the  anci- 
ent pradfice,)  feveral  very  unpromifing  cafes 
have  been  recovered  ; but  it  would  be  an  in- 
juflice  to  the  public  not  to  notice,  that  a more 
important  improvement  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  which  I believe  is  likely  to  ren- 
der this  difeafe,  for  ages  ufually  fatal,  far  lefs 
untradlable. 

The  principal  circumflance  in  this  plan,  is 
the  making  a fmall  opening  in  fuch  a manner 
and  oblique  diredlion,  as  to  be  capable  of  be- 
ing clofed  again  after  having  given  vent  to 
the  prefent  colledlion  of  pus ; and  repeating 
the  little  operation  at  fuch  intervals,  and  as  of- 
ten as  fhall  be  neceffary.  But  for  further  in- 
formation the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tradl 
itfelf ; it  being  both  befide  my  purpofe  to  en- 
large, and  would  be  unjuft  to  add  any  thing 
that  might  induce  him  to  overlook  the  accurate 
account  with  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  fa- 
voured the  public. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
every  writer  to  offer  what  he  accounts  the  beft 
information,  it  becomes  me  to  obferve,  that 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Abernethy’s  reafons  for  emptying  the 
cyft  both  • at  firft,  and  on  every  filbfequent 
opening,  are,  at  leafl,  controvertible.  It  has 
been  thought  by  others  to  be  an  improvement 
to  let  out  only  a part  of  the  matter  in  very  large 
collediions  of  it.  And  I have  myfelf  known 

I 0 

fome,  and  heard  upon  good  authority,  of  other 
cafes,  in  which  the  latter  method  feems  to 
have  the  preference ; none  of  the  evils  from 
the  diflention  of  the  cyft,  which  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY  fufpedled,  having  taken  place. 

When  the  abfcefs  has  been  fome  time  open- 
ed, the  diet  fhould  be  changed  for  one  more 
cordial  and  nourifhing,  and  the  bark,  fteel,  or 
vitriol  be  adminiftered  ; and  the  patient  enjoy 
a pure  air,  and  take  fuch  gentle  exercife  as 
his  fituation  wdll  admit  of  without  an  increafe 
of  pain. 


Morbus  Coxaris. 

A.  very  fimilar,  and  equally  dangerous  difeafe 
with  the  above,  is  the  Morbus  Coxaris,  or  ab- 
fcefs of  the  hip-joint;  a complaint  differingon- 
ly  in  the  precifefeat  of  the  difeafe.  The  fwelling 
and  pain  are  here,  indeed,  more  circumferibed, 

and 
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and  the  abfcefs  always  gives  way  near  the  re- 
gion of  the  joint.  The  preceding  fymptoms 
and  treatment,  however,  much  refemble  thofe 
above  mentioned.  But  the  equivocal  nature 
.of  the  firft  appearances,  and  the  difficulty  of 
afcertaining  the  probable  degree  of  fubfequent 
injury,  are  fuch  as  will  not  allow  of  a difcuf- 
lion  in  detail  in  a work  of  this  fort. 

I SHALL  obferve,  however,  that  the  difeafe 
occurs  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  often 
derives  its  origin  from  trifling  accidents.  It 
is  miflaken  for  rheumatifm  and  fciatica  in 
adults,  and  in  children,  for  indolence,  acci- 
dents, and  worms. 

A DEGREE  of  lamenefs  is  frequently  the  firft 
thing  noticed,  and  a fhort  time  afterwards, 
both  the  thigh  and  the  calf  of  the  leg  become 
fenfibly  lefiened.  The  patient  alfo  doth  not 
Hand  equally  on  both  legs,  and  the  affefted 
one  projedls  outwards  from  the  body  ; and  in 
the  end,  the  thigh  becomes  fliortened.  It  is 
generally  attended  with  a fevere  pain  in  the 
knee,  and  very  early,  an  unealinefs  in  moving 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  in  its  focket.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  it  is  often  at  its  firft  ap- 
pearance miftakcn  for  other  difordcrs,  accord- 
ingly. 
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ingly,  the  palenefs,  languor,  and  liftlefnefs  that 
follow  the  firft  fymptoms  are  often  attributed 
to  worms,  and  the  tumour  itfelf  conlidered 
limply  as  fcrofulous ; whence  an  erroneous 
practice  is  frequently  adopted. 

On  the  head  of  treatment,  I lhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  a view  to  procuring  a refolution, 
whfch  is  the  firft  intention,  the  means  can 
differ  but  little  from  thofe  prefcribed  for  the 
foregoing  complaint ; and  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Mr.  PoTTf  for  expediing 
confiderable  benefit  from  ifllies  or  fetons,  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  directed  for  the  palfy  of 
the  lower  extremities.  Should  an  abfcefs,  ne- 
verthelefs,  be  formed,  its  after  treatment  mull 
vary  confiderably  according  to  the  degree  of 
injury  of  the  joint,  and  adjacent  parts.  No- 
thing, however,  will  contibute  more  to  the 
cure,  than  long  and  ftrid:  reft  of  the  limb*. 

f See  A (hort  account  of  his  life,  by  Mr.  Earle. 

* For  a full  account  of  thefe  abfcelTes,  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  a Treatife  lately  publilhed  by  Mr.  E.  Ford. 
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. Abscess  under  the  Fascia  of  the  Thigh. 

The  nature  of  this  depofit  is  fo  much  of  a 
kind  with  the  two  preceding  ones,  as  well  as 
fo  much  lefs  dangerous,  that  it  w'ould  be  need- 
lefs  in  this  work,  to  do  much  more  than  men- 
tion it  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Abernethy  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  the  matter  fhould  in  this  cafe  alfo  be  evacu- 
ated, and  by  ,a  larger  opening  than  for  the 
lumbar  abfcefs  ; and  does  not,  therefore  advife 
a reunion  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice.  I have, 
however,  feen  the  method  which  I have  no- 
ticed as  fuccefsful  in  the  former,  equally  fo  in 
this  abfcefs  ; and  from  the  refult  in  one  very 
bad  cafe,  am  difpofed  to  think,  there  may  be 
confiderable  advantages  in  clofing  the  aper- 
ture, and  making  frelh'  pundures  as  the  mat- 
ter fiiall  colled. 

White  Swelling  of  the  Joints. 

J shall  be  equally  brief  alfo  on  this  article, 
the  difeaie  being  well  known  by  every  furgeon, 

and 
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and  entirely  above  the  management  of  parents ; 
my  intention  in  naming  it  being  only  to  men- 
tion from  experience  a few  remedies  for  this 
dangerous  complaint,  that  have  been  found 
luccefsful,  in  young  fubjedts,  if  had  recourfe 
to  in  good  time,  and  before  any  matter  has 
been  formed.  Such  are,  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  eight  or  more  leeches,  and  after- 
wards fmall  blifters  to  the  joint ; gentle  fric- 
tions of  the  part ; two  or  three  vomits  a week, 
with  entire  reft  of  the  limb ; and  in  the  end, 
fea-bathing,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
fcrofulous  habit.  In  a few  inftances  that  I have 
known,  eledtricity  has  had  an  immediate,  and 
wonderful  good  effedt,  even  w'here  the  joint 
has  been  conftderably  enlarged,  the  pain  very 
great,  and  the  child  incapable  of  ftraightning 
the  limb. 


Palsy  of  the  Lower  Extremities  'with  Cur- 
vature of  the  Spine. 

JThis  complaint  has  been  of  late  years  fo  tho- 
roughly announced,  that  it  ftiould  feem  unne- 
ceftary  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  it  after 
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the  accurate  defcription  given  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pott,  whofe  early  account  and  judicious  treat- 
ment of  this  dreadful  difeafe  has  added  luftre 
to  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  former  pub- 
lications. Some  late  obfervations  have,  in- 
deed, feemed  to  detradt  both  from  his  merit, 
and  expected  fuccefs  ; I can,  neverthelefs,  from 
my  own  experience  vouch  for  the  great  utility 
of  the  plan  in  this  morbid  deformity. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  carefully  to  dif- 
, tinguifh  it  from  the  fimple  curvature  of  the 
fpine,  in  which  a greater  number  of  verte- 

I 

brae  is  concerned,  and  the  legs  are  not  pecu- 
liarly affedled  ; as  well  as  from  a complaint 
prefently  to  be  noticed,  under  the  name  of  de- 
bility of  the  lower  extremities y in  which  there  is 
no  manifeft  change  of  figure  in  the  fpine. 

The  Palfy  of  the  low^er  extremities  is  cer- 
tainly confined  to  no  age,  and  being  at  firft 
very  frequently  miflaken  in  young  children  for 
the  trifling  effect  of  fome  fall  or  ffrain,  is  in- 
titled  to  notice  in  this  work.  I have  never 
met  with  it,  indeed,  where  it-  has  not  been 
preceded  by  fome  fall  or  violent  exertion, 
though  as  Mr.  Pott  has  obferved,  fuch  fup- 
pofed  accidents  are  feldom  much  noticed  pre- 
vious 
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vious  to  the  debility  taking  place  : but  this  is 
'not  univerfally  the  cafe;  though  it  is,  indeed, 
probable,  there  may  be  fome  predifpofing 
caufe,  without  which  no  common  ftrain  would 
induce  fo  much  mifchief  in  a part  continually 
difpofed  to  accidents. 

The  Curvature  is  generally  in.  the  neck  or 
back,  though  fometimes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  loins,  and  varies  in  extent  and  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  vertebriE  that 
may  be  affevfled.  The  firft  fymptom  noticed 
by  children  of,  an  age  capable  of  exprefling 
their  feelings,  is  an  increafed  fenlibility,  and 
irregular  twitchings  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
thighs.  , This  is  fucceeded  by  a diflike  to  mo- 
tion, efpecially  to  moving  brilkly ; the  pa- 
tient on  fuch  occalions  finding  himfelf  likely 
to  fall,  his  legs  getting  entangled  through  their 
weaknefs,  and  a difpofition  to  crofs  each  other, 
in  his  attempts  to  ftep  forward.  Soon  after 
this,  he  perceives  himfelf  unable  to  ftand  up- 
right long  together,  and  that  the  legs  and  thighs 
have  loft  much  of  their  natural  fenfibility. 
Matters  feldom  continue  long  in  this  ftate,  and 
the  weaknefs  increafing,  patients  lofe  more 
and  more  the  ufe  of  both  the  low^er  extremi- 
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ties,  till  fome  are  unable  to  move  them  at  all 
even  in  bed ; and  thefe  advances  of  the  difeafc 
are  faid  to  be  more  rapid  in  adults  than  in  in- 
fants. In  the  latter,  I have  particularly  re- 
marked that  rigidity  of  the  ankles  noticed  by 
Mr.  Pott,  by  which  the  toes  are  pointed  down- 
wards, fo  that  the  heels  cannot  be  brought  to 
touch  the  ground. 

As  my  intention  is  only  briefly  to  point  out 
the  difeafe,  and  the  propereft  means  of  relief, 
it  is  not  of  importance  to  enter  into  a further 
detail  of  the  progrefs  of  this  diforder,  and  of 
other  complaints  which  are  induced  by  it  when- 
ever the  original  difeafe  has  been  long  ne- 

The  obvious  Remedy  is  that  firft  happily 
fuggefted  by  Mr,  Pott,  and  confifts  only  of 
a large  ilTue  or  feton  placed  on  each  fide  the 
curve,  at  fuch  a diftance  as  may  prevent 
their  burfting  into  one.  Where  the  curvature 
comprehends  three  or  more  vertebrae,  or 
joints,  the  feton  maybe  preferable  to  an  ilTue, 
but  if  the  latter  be  on  any  account  eleded,  I 
fhould  advife  its  being  made  by  the  knife  ra- 
ther than  a cauflic ; not  only  as  being  lefs 
painful,  but  alfo  for  the  very  effed:  Mr,  Pott 

has 
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has  difapproved  of,  I mean,  the  confequent 
inflammation  before  there  has  been  time  for 
fuppuration  to  take  place.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
doubted,  whether  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
ilTue  may  not  arife  rather  from  the  inflamma-  - 
tion  and  ftimulus  produced  on  the  furface,  than 
from  the  difcharge,  to  which,  neverthelefs, 
Mr.  Pott  folely  attributes  the  cure*.  In  a 

recent 


• It  has  been  a common  idea,  that  the  difcharge  fur- 
nlfhed  by  an  ulcerated  furface  is  the  fource  of  all  the  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  abfcefies,  unlefs  bliftered  furfaces 
be  an  exception  ; in  regard  to  which,'  phyficians  have  ufu- 
ally  confidered  the  ftimulus  produced  by  the  cantharides  as 
the  chief  mean  of  benefit,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  great  local 
pain  and  inflammation.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  feme  fur- 
prize,  that  thinking  men  have  not  more  generally  adopted 
the  like  idea  in  regard  to  other  inflamed  furfaces,  whether 
induced  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  Itfliouldfurelyfeem, 
that  that  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  or  of  the  parts,  by  which  fuppu- 
ration is  induced,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  occafion  of  benefit, 
than  the  difcharge  of  a large  portion  of  the  richeft  animal 
juices,  which  is  but  the  confcquence  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  mofl: 
critical  abfeeffes,  the  fever  is  found  to  abate  as  foon  as  the 
external  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  patient  inftead  of 
being  afterwards  benefited  by  a copious  difcharge  is  not  un- 
frcquently  hurried  by  it  into  a fatal  marafmus,  when  the  ab- 
(cefs  has  been  large,  or  Improperly  feated.  There  may  be 
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recent  cafe,  however,  and  a very  unpromifing 
one,  in  an  infant  ten  months  old,  a very  fen- 
ble  relief  was  afforded  as  foon  as  the  inflam- 
mation took  place,  and  before  any  fuppuration 
appeared ; and  though  the  child  had  been 
many  months  a cripple,  with  lofs  of  health  and  , 
appetite,  unable  to  fupport  its  head,  and  the 
fternum  very  much  diftorted,  the  relief  was  fo 
great  in  one  week  after  the  incifions  were  made, 
as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  a perfecft  recovery  ; 
which  accordingly  took  place  a fhort  time  af- 
terwards, without  any  deformity  remaining. 
Had  Mr.  Pott  advanced  any  other  reafons  for 
the  preference  given  to  the  cauftic,  or  merely 
afferted  fuch  preference,  I fhould  readily  have 
fubmitted  to  the  great  experience  he  has  had 
in  this  dreadful  complaint  ; but  though  I may 
very  poffibly  be  miflaken  in  my  reafoning,  it 
appeared  a duty  juft  to  flate  it,  as  well  as  to 
notice  this  inftance  in  point,  in  a difeafe  of  fo 
much  importance. 

» • t . 

other  inftances,  indeed,  in  which  the  fuppuration,  and  even 
the  great  quantity  of  the  difcharge,  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
fyttem  ; but  it  is  probable,  that  this  is  not  in  general  the 
cafe,  and  much  lefs  in  the  prefent  inftance,  which  is  attended 
with  fymptoms  of  general  debility. 
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The  ifTues  fhould  be  kept  open  till  the  pa- 
tient perfebtly  recovers  the  ufe  of  his  legs,  or 
even  a while  longer,  at  leafl;  one  iffiic,  which 
ought  not  to  be  dried  up  till  the  patient  can  walk 
firmly  alone,  and  fhall  have  recovered  all  the 
height  which  he  may  have  loft  in  confequence 
of  that  {looping  which  the  diforder  had  in- 
duced. 

In  addition  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  means  Mr. 

' Pott  has  fuggefted  thofe  of  cold-bathing,  fric- 
tions, and  the  bark,  or  fuch  like ; but  I have 
myfelf  never  feen  any  benefit  from  any  thing 
where  the  ifTues  have  failed,  which  I have 
found  efficacious  where  no  other  remedy  has 
been  made  ufe  of.  After  the  recovery,  how- 
ever, if  the  patient  be  of  a fcrofulous  habit, 
fca-bathing  is  peculiarly  indicated. 

The  7noxa  has  been  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of 
in  one  inftance,  by  Mr.  Gimes*,  after  the 
cauftic,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Pott,  is  faid  to 
have  failed.  But  as  the  burning  was  feveral 
times  repeated,  and  the  recovery  appears  to 
have  been  unufually  flow,  it  is  not  very  cer- 
tain, but  a repetition  of  the  cauftic  might  have 
proved  equally  beneficial. 

* Jour,  de  Med.  Fenj.  1788. 
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T*he  diforder  intended  here  is  not  noticed 
by  any  medical  writer  within  the  compafs  of 
my  reading,  or  is  not  fo  defcribed  as  to  afcer- 
tain  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  a common  diforder 
any  where,  I believe,  and  feems  to  occur  fel- 
domer  in  London  than  in  fome  other  parts.  Nor 
am  I enough  acquainted  with  it  to  be  fully  fa- 
tisfied,  either  in  regard  to  the  true  caufe,  or 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  either  from  miy  own  obfer- 
vation,  or  that  of  others ; and  I have  myfelf 
never  had  opportunity  of  examining  the  body 
of  any  child  who  has  died  of  this  complaint. 
I Ihall  therefore  only  defcribe  its  fyrriptoms, 
and  mention  the  feveral  means  attempted  for 
its  cure,  in  order  to  induce  other  pradlitioners 
to  pay  attention  to  it. 

It  feems  to  arife  from  debility,  and  ufually 
attacks  children  previoufly  reduced  by  fever  ; 
feldom  thofe  under  one,  or  more  than  four  or 
five  years  old.  It  is  a chronical  complaint, 
and  not  attended  with  any  affedion  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  nor  with  pain,  fever,  nor  any 
Kiianifeft  difeafe  ; fo  that  the  firft  thing  ob- 
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ferved  is  a debility  of  the  lower  extremities, 
which  gradually  become  more  infirm,  and  af- 
‘ter  a few  weeks  are  unable  to  fupport  the  body. 
There  are  no  figns  of  worms,  or  other  foulnefs 
of  the  bowels,  therefore  mercurial  purges  have 
not  been  of  any  ufe  ; neither  has  the  bark,  nor 
hot,  nor  cold-bathing.  Blifters,  or  cauftics 
on  the  os  facrum,  and  the  great  trochanter, 
and  volatile  and  ftimulating  applications  to 
the  legs  and  thighs,  have  been  chiefly  depended 
upon ; though  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  en- 
largement of  any  of  the  vertebrae,  or  joints  of 
the  back,  nor  of  fuppuration  in  the  external 
parts,  and  therefore  no  refemblance  to  the  in- 
flammation of  the  intevertebral  cartilages,  the 
pfoas  abfcefs,  nor  the  morbus  coxaris  of  De 
Hden, 

When  only  one  of  the  lower  extremities  has 
been  affecfted,  the  above  means,  in  two  in- 
ftances  out  of  five  or  fix,  entirely  removed  the 
complaint : but  when  both  have  been  para- 
lytic, nothing  has  feemed  to  do  any  good  but 
irons  to  the  legs,  for  the  fupport  of  the  limbs, 
and  enabling  the  patient  to  walk.  At  the  end 
of  four  or  five  years,  fome  have  by  this  means 
got  better,  in  proportion  as  they  have  acquired 
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general  flrcngth  : but  even  fomc  of  thefe  have 
been  difpofed  to  fall  afterwards  into  pulmonary 
confumption,  where  the  debility  has  not  been 
entirely  removed.  On  this  account  it  may  be 
fiifpedled,  that  the  complaint  is  fometimes 
owing  to  fcrofula  : and  I have  been  Very  lately 
informed  by  a gentleman  of  charadler  in  the 
country,  that  he  has  feen  one  inftance  of  a pa- 
ralyfis,  or  debility  of  this  kind,  in  which, 
upon  opening  the  body  after  death,  the  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  lower  vertebras  lumborum 
was  found  carious,  though  there  was  no  ab- 
feefs  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  nor  external  tumour - 
on  the  back,  nor  loins. 

I HAVE  feen  a fimilar  debility  feizc  grown 
people,  efpecially  women,  after  fome  very  long 
illnefs,  and  has  continued  a year,  or  more ; 
during  which  time  they  were  utterly  incapable 
of  walking  without  the  help  of  crutches. 
Thefe  cafes,  however,  have  always  been  at- 
tended with  great  pain  in  the  commencement 
of  the  complaint,  though  without  tumour  of 
the  limbs  ; and  have  feemed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  external  ufe  of  the  waters  at  Bath. 
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Discolouration,  accompanied  with  Debility 
of  the  Limbs. 

A.TTENDANT  upon  debility  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, there  is  fometimes  a difcolouration 
equally  diftindt  from  thofe  already  mentioned, 
and  another  yet  to  be  noticed.  It  takes  place 
at  a more  advanced  age,  and  feemingly  in  con- 
fequence  of  previous  bad  health.  I know  of 
no  writer  who  has  noticed  fuch  a complaint, 
and  have  not  met  with  it  often  enough  to  be 
diftindlly  acquainted  with  its  nature,  nor  have 
• I,  as  yet,  fairly  feen  the  refult. 

Children  fo  affedted  have  gone  off  their 
feet,  as  it  is  called,  or  dragged  them  only  very 
feebly,  after  having  been  able  to  walk  ftoutly 
for  fome  time.  They  have  become  in  every 
refpedl  weak  and  languid ; their  head  has 
grown  large,  and  their  limbs  become  ema- 
ciated, but  do  not  feel  cold  to  the  touch, 
though  of  a deep  leaden-blue  colour  from  the 
fingers  and  toes  to  the  elbows  and  knees  ; with 
the  face  almoft  equally  difcoloured,  and  like 
that  of  adults  in  a fit  of  afihma.  A full,  or 
fuch  like  accident,  has  fometimes  been  fuf- 
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pedled  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  fy mptoms,  but 
unfupported  by  any  appearance  on  the  verte- 
brae, or  other  parts. 

The  bark  and  cordials  have  been  made  trial 
of  without  any  advantage ; and  cold-bathing 
has  feemed  to  be  prejudicial.  The  application  * 
of  leeches  to  the  livid  parts,  fricflion,  fpiritu- 
ous  and  volatile  embrocations,  and  blifters  ; 
repeated  electricity ; tepid  fea-bathing ; fteel, 
exercife  and  a generous  diet,  are  the  means  I 
have  hitherto  diredled,  after  purging  with  ca- 
lomel ; but  as  yet,  I have  faid,  I am  not  able 
to  Hate  their  certain  effedts. 


Curvature  of  the  Bones  from  Weakness. 

Crookedness  of  the  bones,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  lower  extremities,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a common  confequence  of  rickets,  and  m'ay 
claim  a tranhtory  notice  in  this  work. 

The  principal  inquiry  in  the  treatment  of 
deformities  of  this  kind,  refpeds  the  ufe  of 
irons  for  the  fupport  of  the  limbs,  whenever  the 
diftortion  happens  to  be  confiderable.  The 
propriety  of  this  ahiftance  has,  indeed,  been 
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doubted  by  fome  pradlitioners,  as  well  as  their 
unpleafant  appearance  been  objected  to  by  pa- 
rents ; who  have  therefore  been  inclined  rather 
to  truft  only  to  cold-bathing.  Friend,  however, 
as  I am  to  the  latter,  I may  venture  to  fay 
from  experience,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  preju-  • 
dicial  at  the  time  it  is  often  had  recourfe  to ; for 
by  ftrengthening  the  fyftem,  it  rather  ferves 
to  confirm  the  crookednefs  which  the  bones 
have  already  contracted.  It  is  an  advantage,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  bones  remain  foft  and 
yielding  as  long  as  the  curvature  is  confidera- 
ble,  if  fo  be  the  prefTure  of  the  fuperior  parts  be 
at  the  fame  time  duly  counteracted.  To  fupport 
the  limbs,  therefore,  with  irons,  as  long  as  the 
foftnefs  of  the  bones  difpofes  them  to  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  certainly  a 
rational  intention,  and  has  been  very  beneficial 
in  numberlefs  inftances.  This  end  obtained, 
the  bones  being  Itill  lengthening  as  the  child 
grows  up,  they  naturally  incline  to  become 
Itraight ; and  at  this  time  the  cold-bath  and 
other  tonics  are  properly  indicated,  and  will 
co-operate  to  the  cure  of  the  complaint.  The 
only  care  required,  is,  that  the  irons  be  made 
as  light  as  poflible,  and  be  properly  adapted, 
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and  that  they  be  lengthened  as  often  as  may 
be  necelTary.  It  is,  polTibly,  for  want  of  due 
attention  to  this  laft  particular,  that  irons 
have  in  fome  inftances  been  really  found  to  do 
harm  ; the  reafon  for  which  muft  be  obvious 
to  every  one. 

When  a curvature  takes  place  in  the  fpine 
( without  any  difeafe  of  the  vertebrae  or  carti- 
lages) the  like  method  fhould  be  taken.  Pro- 
per inftruments  to  fupport  the  head  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  have  been  contrived  by  dif- 
ferent artifts,  but  thofe  made  by  Mr.  Jones 
appear  to  be  the  beft. 

Should  the  bones  of  the  arm  be  curved, 
either  by  accident  or  difeafe,  in  this  foft  ftate, 
rollers  and  pafteboard  fplints  properly  applied, 
will  be  fufficient  to  fupport,  and  reftore  them 
to  their  natural  form,  x 

But  if  the  injury  extend  to  the  hip  and  con- 
• tiguous  bones,  it  will  not  be  manifeft  at  the 
time,  and  can  be  benefited  only  by  the  cold- 
bath,  and  other  general  remedies.  If  this 
diflortion  fliould  be  confiderable,  -it  may,  in- 
deed, become  a fource  of  manifold  evils  in  fe- 
males, as  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 


Paron- 
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Paronychia,  or  Whitlow. 

IVJany  young  people  are  very  fubjedt  to  a 
mild  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  which  being 
perfedtly  fuperficial,  is  not  improperly  termed 
the  cutaneous  * whitlow,  and  will  attack  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  feveral  times  in  a year, 
without  any  previous  injury  of  the  part.  The 
fubjedl  is  therefore  introduced  here  chiefly 
with  the  defign  of  recommending  a prophy- 
ladlic,  or  mean  of  prevention,  which  I have  fre* 
quently  feen  fuccefsful.  This  confifts  only  in 
bathing  the  fingers,  feveral  times  a day,  in  the 
following  mixture,  the  moment  that  a fenfe  of 
any  preternatural  heat,  or  pain,  may  be  felt. 

Take  of  Camphorated  fpirit,  four  ounces. 

Water  of  acetated  Litharge,  two  drams, 

Tindture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

In  the  malignant,  or  deep  feated  whitlow, 
doubtlefs,  the  beft  method  is  to  make  an  early 
opening  down  to  the  bone,  which  will  occa- 
fion  the  patient  much  lefs  pain  than  fuflering 


* See  Principles  of  by  Mr.  Pearson. 
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the  matter,  gradually,  to  make  its  own  way  to 
the  furface  ; which  is  likewife  always  attended 
with  much  mifchief  to  the  parts. 

I SHALL  only  add,  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tumour  and  pain,  nothing  can  be 
more  improper  than  the  recourfe  fo  commonly 
had  to  a bread  and  milk  poultice ; inftead  of 
which,  one  made  with  the  water  of  acetated 
litharge  is  abundantly  preferable. 


Furunculus  or  Boil. 

The  common  Boil  only  is  intended  here,  and 
is  noticed  from  its  frequency  in  young  people 
towards  the  time  of  puberty,  who  are  fome- 
times  vexed  with  a fucceflion  of  them.  Though 
oftentimes  hurtful  in  older  fubjedls,  they  are, 
however,  juftly  accounted  falutary  in  others, 
and  do  harm  only  when  repelled,  or  haftily 
dried  up.  If  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
therefore,  be  applied  from  the  firft,  (if  the 
boil  be  in  a convenient  part,  otherwife  agum- 
plaifter)  and  a bit  of  yellow  or  black  bafilicon 
put  every  day  into  the  hollow,  as  foon  as  the 
boil  breaks,  it  will  be  properly  digefted,  and 
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the  core,  as  it  is  called,  be  brought  out.  It  is 
fometimcs  for  the  want  of  this,  that  another 
boil  forms  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  the 
child  is  teazed  with  fore  eyes,  or  fome  humour, 
‘ as  it  is  termed,  on  the  fkin. 

Two  or  three  dofes  of  purging  phy  lie  fhould 
be  taken  as  foon  as  the  boil  is  healed. 

f 

I 

, Chilblains. 

A His  is  a complaint  fo  well  known,  that  it 
can  need  no  defeription.  It  is  generally  owing 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  minute 
veffels  of  the  extremities  being  checked,  by  a 
child  having  been  long  expofed  to  cold  or  wet, 
and  afterwards  running  to  the  fire  inftead  of 
recovering  the  natural  heat  by  general  exer- 
cife,  and  friefiion  of  the  parts  affetfled.  If  the 
injury  be  exceedingly  great,  as  it  fometimes  is 
when  a perfon  has  lain  for  feveral  hours  in  the 
fnow,  the  circulation  cannot  always  be  re- 
flored,  and  fome  parts  adtually  mortify.  To 
prevent  this,  if  poflible,  inftead  of  bringing 
the  perfon  near  a fire,  he  Ihould  be  immedi- 
ately ftripped,  and  well  rubbed  all  over,  efpe- 
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cially  the  parts  moft  afFedled,  with  fnow,  and 
afterwards  with  fait  and  water,  and  be  then 
put  into  bed.  If  neither  fnow,  nor  ice  be  to 
be  had,  cold  water  fhould  be  made  ufe  of,  or 
flannel  fprinkled  with  fpirit,  or  volatiles.  If 
the  parts  fhould  be  turned  black,  which  they 
often  will,  when  they^are  what  is  called  froft- 
bitten,  the  patient,  efpecially  if  a young  child, 
mufl  be  confined  to  the  bed,  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  fevere,  and  the  parts  continue  dif- 
coloured.  But  my  intention  is  to  treat  chiefly 
of  flighter  attacks  j on  the  firfl:  appearance  of 
which,  known  by  the  heat,  itching,  rednefs, 
and  fwelling  of  the  heels,  toes,  or  fingers, 
country  people  apply  warm  wood-aflies  be- 
tween cloths,  or  rub  the  parts  with  muflard 
and  brandy,  which  if  done  in  time  will  fre- 
quently both  prevent  their  breaking  into  fores, 
and  entirely  remove  the  complaint.  For  the 
like  purpofe,  rubbing  the  parts  with  a foft 
brufh,  or  foaking  them  in  warm  water  in  which 
a hot  poker  has  been  two  or  three  times 
quenched,  and  afterwards  rubbing  them  with 
foap,  or  fait  and  onions,  are  good  remedies  ; 
or  embrocating  them  wnth  the  foap-liniment, 
or  with  camphorated  fpirit,  to  two  ounces  of 
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which  may  be  added  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  wa- 
ter of  acetated  litharge.  But  I have  for  fome 
years,  experienced  the  good  effedls  of  far 
limpler  means  than  any  of  thefe,  and  which  I 
have  hitherto  never  found  equalled  by  any  of 
the  warmer  remedies  j and  is  nothing  more, 
than  the  cerate  of  fpermaceti  fpread  on  a large 
piece  of  thick,  doubled  lint,  to  be  applied  as 
foon  as  the  extremities  begin  to  itch,  or  be 
painful : or  if  this  fhould  not  very  foon  be  of 
ufe,  both  embrocating,  and  covering  the  parts 
wdth  comprelTes  wrung  out  of  the  aqua  ammo- 
nizE  acitatzE,  which  Ihould  be  continually  pre- 
ferved  moift. 

Some  children  are  difpofed  to  have  chil- 
blains every  winter  ; as  a prefervative  againft 
which,  if  it  be -the  hands  that  are  liable  to  be 
affedled,  warm  leather  gloves  Ihould  be  worn, 
(avoiding  woollen,  w hich  in  thefe  cafes  is  un- 
friendly to  the  fkin,)  and  above  all,  wearing 
for  a few  hours  in  the  day  or  night,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  abroad  in  the  cold,  oil’d-lilk 
gloves,  which  is  the  belt  preventive  both  of 
chilbains  and  of  chopped  hands,  that  has  been 
hitherto  known.  But  if  the  feet  are  ufually 
the  affedled  parts,  the  heels  only  may  be  co- 
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vered  by  a piece  of  wafhing-Ieather,  and  over 
this  a piece  of  oil’d-filk,  fecured  round  the 
infteps,  and  worn  day  and  night  during  the 
cold  months ; and  fhould  be  taken  off  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  rubbing  the  parts  with  the 
brufli  or  liniments^,  as  mentioned  above. 

When  the  fwellings  are  broken,  it  is  com- 
mon to  drefs  the  fores  only  with  a little  cerate, 
and  to  wait  for  the  return  of  w^arm  weather, 
when  they  ufually  heal  of  themfelves  ; but  by 
this  means,  they  often  remain  bad  through  all 
the  winter,  and  when  large,  are  fometimes 
not  well  till  the  fummeris  very  far  advanced  ; 
and  I have  even  feen  them  remain  very  bad  in 
grown  people,  at  the  end  of  September, 

After  having  attended  great  numbers  in 
this  complaint,  I am  fatisfied  that  this  kind 
of  fore  requires  applications  fomewhat  more 
invigorating,  being  a fpecies  of  mortification  ; 
and  though  it  will  not  always  endure  very 
warm  digeftives  like  many  other  ulcers,  yet 
when  the  chilblains  are  pretty  large,  a portion 
of  fome  digeftive  joined  with  the  cerate,  is 
very  friendly  to  them.  And  I have  known 
fome  fores,  though  very  fmall,  which  had  re- 
mained in  a very  obflinate  and  tedious  flate 
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long  after  the  breaking  up'  of  a hard  froft, 
whilft  they  have  been  drelTed  only  with  cerate, 
or  other  mild,  or  drying  applications  as  they 
are  called,  begin  to  heal  immediately  upon 
adding  a fmall  portion  of  fomc  warm  digeftive, 
and  applying  a fiannej  roller,  without  any 
other  alteration  in  the  plan.  But  if  they  are 
fpread  to  any  conliderable  fize,  nothing  con- 
tributes fo  much  to  their  healing,  as  touching 
the  fores  every  day  with  bracing  and  invigo- 
rating lotions,  particularly,  diluted  folutions 
of  fteel,  or  tinefture  of  myrrhe  j which  in  a 
very  few  days  will  produce  kindly  granulations 
in  thefe,  and  other  cold  fores,  though  of  long 
Handing. 

When  the  parts  are  much  fwollen,  and  the 
fores  been  long  foul,  it  will  be  often  necelTary 
in  fevere  weather,  to  make  ufe  of  poultices,  of 
which  thofe  made  of  rye-meal  and  the  com- 
pound water  of  acetated  litharge  are  more  ac- 
tive, and  therefore  preferable  to  bread  and 
milk  : the  latter  however,  if  a little  brandy  be 
added  to  it,  anfwers  very  well  in  many  cafes. 
If  thefe  are  applied  over  the  above  drefling  of 
cerate  and  digeftive,  and  changed  twice  a day, 
the  fores  will  heal  in  much  lefs  time  than  by 
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any  of  the  common  applications  I have  feen 
ufed  ; efpecially  if  the  parts  furrounding  the 
fore  be  well  rubbed  with  camphorated  fpi- 
rit.  If  children  are  not  very  young,  purg- 
ing them  with  a little  calomel  twice  a week, 
will  often  expedite  the  healing  of  the  fores  ; in 
the  word:  cafes,  a decodlion  of  the  bark  is  re- 
quired. 

For  fome  years  paft,  I have  had  ftrong 
proofs  of  the  good  elfedls  of  eledtricity  in  chil- 
blains, both  as  a remedy  and  a prophyladlic,  or 
preventive,  efpecially  in  very  old  people,  many 
of  whom  are  afflidted  with  them  every  winter. 

' Burns  and  Scalds. 

\ 

IBurns  are  mentioned  by  fome  old  waiters, 
and  though  a misfortune  by  no  means  confined 
tp  young  people,  they  too  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  infants,  through  the  carelefnefs  of  their 
attendants  : and  for  want  of  being  properly 
treated  at  the  inftant,  children  often  fuffer  ex- 
ceedingly, when  a fit  application  would  have 
rendered  the  injury  trifling. 

When  fuch  an  accident  happens,  the  neareft 
aftringent  at  hand  Ihould  be  made  ufe  of,  fuch 
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as  brandy,  or  other  fpirit,  ink,  wine,  or  even 
cold  water,  till  fomething  more  proper  can  be 
procured ; into  which  the  injured  part  Ihould 
be  plunged,  or  be  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth 
dipped  in  fuch  liquors,  which  wall  prevent 
the  bliftering  of  the  part ; carefully  avoiding 
the  ufe  of  olive-oil,  too  frequently  had  recourfe 
to.  As  foon  as  it  is  poflible  to  fend  to  an  apo- 
thecary, the  following  fhould  be  procured, 
and  ufed  in  like  manner. 

Lime-water,  a pint,  brandy,  two  ounces, 
water  of  acetated  litharge,  half  an  ounce. — 
Where  ice  can  be  conveniently  applied,  and 
renewed  day  and  night,  it  will  be  found  one  of 
thebefl  early  remedies  in  very  bad  cafes. 

If  the  injury  has  been  too  long  received  to 
admit  of  much  relief  by  thefe  means,  and  deep 
floughs  are  acflually  formed,  a very  proper 
drefling  may  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  Tur- 
ner’s cerate,  and  green  ointment  of  elder; 
diminilliing  the  proportion  of  the  latter  as  the 
floughs  fhall  be  thrown  off,  and  the  fores  be- 
come difpofedto  heal.  But  fhould  the  injured 
furface  be  large,  or  the  pain,  occalioned  by 
removing  the  dreflings,  be  very  great,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  cover  the  parts  with  pieces  of 
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linen  dipped  in  cold-drawn  linfeed-oil,  which 
fhould  be  moiftened  every  day,  and  fufFered 
to  adhere  till  the  fores  are  in  a ftate  to  admit 
of  being  drelTed  in  a common  way. 

A STRONG  folution  of  foap  in  water  has 
long  been  in  ufe  with  artificers,  employed  in 
any  bufinefs  expofing  workmen  to  very  bad 
fcalds  ; and  is  a very  excellent  remedy — About 
three  quarters  of  an,  ounce  of  foft  foap  is  a pro- 
per quantity  for  a pint  of  water.  But  the  foap 
takes  fome  time  in  dilfolving,  and  as  it  re- 
quires a certain  proportion  of  boiling  water, 
the  lotion  cannot  be  made  cool  enough  for  im- 
mediate ufe  by  the  addition  of  the  proper 
quantity  of  cold  water.  A remedy,  therefore, 
more  convenient,  and  perhaps  more  efficaci- 
ous, which  if  not  always  in  the  houfe,  may  in 
every  large  town  be  fpeedily  procured,  may  be 
made  of  olive-oil,  cold  water  and  ley  of  kali. 
Six  ounces  * of  oil  to  ten  of  w ater,  with  two 
drams  f of  the  ley  will  make  a pint. — This 
quantity  may  be  fufficient  for  a burn  on  the 
hand  or  foot,  which  is  to  be  immerfed,  and 

* Two  table  fpoonsful  contain  about  an  ounce. 

f A tea-fpoon  contains  about  a dram. 
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kept  about  half  an  hour  in  the  liquor,  which 
will  remove  the  injury  if  had  recourfe  to 
immediately but  muft  be  repeated,  as  the 
pain  may  require,  if  the  fcald  or  burn  be  of 
fome  Handing.  Should  a perfon  be  fcalded  all  ' 
over,  and  be  immediately  put  up  to  the  chin 
in  a cold-bath  of  this  kind,  and  the  head,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  frequently  immerged,  or 
well  walked  with  the  liquor,  I believe  very 
little  injury  would  enfue. — Whatever  fores 
may  be  formed,  Ihould  be  treated  afterwards 
according  to  the  foregoing  directions. 


Luxations  and  Fractures. 

Infants  are  not  only  liable  to  thefe  misfor- 
tunes by  a fall  from  the  lap,  but  the  bones,  or 
joints,  may  be  fometimes  unavoidably  injured 
in  the  birth.  There  is  in  this  cafe,  feldom  any 
luxation,  I believe,  but  of  the  Ihoulder ; which 
is  not  difficult  to  be  reduced,  and  requires  no- 
thing afterwards,  but  that  the  limb  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet. 

It  is  very  common  for  nurfes,  efpecially 
during  the  month,  to  fupport  the  lower-jaw 

of 
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of  an  infant  whenever  it  happens  to  yawn,  in  the 
apprehenfion  that  the  jaw  might,  otherwife, 
be  diflocated.  This  pradtice  is,  at  leaft,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  nurfe’s  attention,  and  can  do  no 
harm,  though  I have,  indeed,  never  known 
the  accident  happen.  Should  it,  however, 
take  place,  either  at  this  age,  or  in  older 
children  through  fome  violence,  it  will  occa- 
fion  a very  awkward  appearance,  and  prove 
very  diftrefling  to  the  child,  who  will  be  dif- 
abled  from  taking  any  nourifhmenttill  the  lux- 
ation be  reduced.  Nothing  more,  however, 
is  required  to  this  end,  than  to  place  the 

thumb  of  each  hand  in  the  back  of  the  mouth, 

1 

and  the  fingers  on  the  outfide,  under  the  jaw, 
fo  as  to  deprefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  bring 
it  a little  forward,  to  difengage  the  head  of  the 
condyle,  and  then  force  the  jaw  fuddenly 
back.  * 

Fractures,  indeed,  are  not  quite  fo  eafily 
managed  as  luxations,  and  perhaps  happen 
more  frequently.  The  bones  arc  yet  but  little 
more  than  griftle,  and  if  (trained  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  are  eafily  bent,  or  even  broken. 
The  former  is  very  readily  refiored,  but  I fnall 
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be  more^ particular  on  the  latter,  as  the  fubjedl 
is  of  fome  importance. 

Fractures'  in  the  birth  are  ufually  of  the 
collar-bone,  the  arm,  or  the  leg ; the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  former  of  which,  will  include 
all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  of  fuch  as 
may  happen  in  other  parrs. 

The  firft,  however,  requires  very  little  at- 
tention, as  it  will  be  neceffary  only  to  draw 
the  fhoulders  back,  confining  them  in  that 
pofture,  by  two  or  three  pins  in  the  clothes,  and 
to  apply  a piece  of  adhelive,  or  of  the  foap- 
plaifter,  fpread  on  leather,  upon  the  rifing  end 
of  the  bone,  and  a larger  piece  over  the  firft. 

A FRACTURE  of  the  arm  demands  a little 
more  attention,  but  will  always  end  perfedlly 
well.  The  difficulty  confifts  in  keeping  the 
fradlured  ends  of  the  bones  appofed  to  each 
other,  without  rolling  up  the  arm  fo  tight  as 
to  occafion  pain,  or  much  fwelling  of  the 
hand,  which  in  a new-born  infant,  a very 
fmall  preflure  will  effedl.  I have  found  no  me- 
thod fo  well  adapted  as  the  following,  which 
allowing  of  a little  tumour  about  the  fradtured 
part,  without  the  neceffity  of  loofening  the 
roller,  preferves  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  due 
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contacft,  without  drawing  the  roller  To  tight  as 
to  prevent  the  free  return  of  blood  from  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  limb. 

T o this  end,  three  little  fplints,  about  half 
an  inch  in  width,  and  an  inch  and  half  long, 
may  be  made  of  fine  linen  cloth,  five  or  fix 
times  folded  together,  to  the  thicknefs  of  com- 
mon pafteboard  ; and  being  foaked  in  a mix- 
ture of  flour  and  white  of  egg,  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  ufual  manner,  along  the  fradlured  ends 
of  the  bone.  Being  applied  wet,  they  will  ac- 
commodate themfelves  exadtly  to  the  figure  of 
the  limb,  and  when  become  dry,  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  fupport  the  bones.  They 
Ihould  be  applied  immediately  on  the  fkin, 
without  the  intervention  of  a roller,  by  which 
means,  when  the  parts  fwell,  which  they  fhould 
always  do  a little,  there  will  be  fpace  enough 
between  them  to  allow  of  it,  notwithftanding 
the  preffure  from  the  roller ; which  fhould  be 
applied  over  them.  This  ought  to  be  of  very 
fine  flannel,  and  fhould  not  be  drawn  near  fo 
ticht  as  for  adults,  nor  will  there  be  occafion 
for  it,  as  the  chief  dependance  ought  to  be  on 
faflening  the  arm  down  clofe  to  the  fide,  by 
flrong  pins  fixed  into  the  little  gown,  in  the 
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manner  the  furgeon  may  beft  contrive  at  the 
time.  The  gown,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
changed,  nor  the  arm  moved,  but  in  his  pre- 
fence : and  if  the  hand  be  not  inflamed,  nor 
very  much  fwelled,  and  the  child  is  eafy,  the 
part  will  not  need  to  be  opened  under  eight  or 
ten  days.  Till  this  time,  the  fame  gown  fhould 
be  worn,  and  be  prefervcd  clean  by  fuch  co- 
verings as  may  eafily  be  removed.  The  fpeedy 
union  of  the  bones  will  depend  upon  a ftridt 
attention  to  keeping  the  limb  as  ftill  as  pofli- 
ble  ; and  if  it  be  fo  preferved,  the  accident 
will  afford  very  little  trouble  after  the  firft  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  at  the  month’s  end,  the 
child  will  move  that  arm  nearly  as  well  as  the 
other. 


On  Cutting  the  Tongue. 

T' HE  diredtions  on  this  head,  as  well  as  the 
notice  taken  of  many  of  the  following  little 
diforders,  proceed  rather  from  a defire  that 
nothing  on  the  fubjedl  of  children’s  complaints 
fhould  be  omitted,  than  from  their  real  im- 
portance. Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  preceding  writers,  and 

though 
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though  they  may  feldom  require  much  atten- 
tion, it  may  fometimes  be  of  advantage  to 
know  what  has  been  ferviceable  in  fimilar  ca- 
fes.— The  inflance  under  conlideration,  how- 
ever, is  too  trifling  a matter  to  dwell  upon. 
And,  indeed,  the  little  operation,  performed 
in  order  to  lengthen  the  tongue,  is  very  fre- 
quently called  for  where  there  is  no  abfolute 
occafion  for  it,  the  confinement  being  feldom 
fo  confiderable  as  to  make  it  really  neceflary 
to  divide  the  fraenum,  or  little  bridle,  that  ad- 
heres to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue.  The 
child  will  fuffer  fo  very  little,  however,  in  the 
operation,  that  when  it  is  carefully  done,  it 
will  be  attended  with  no  inconvenience ; and 
if  it  can  afford  the  mother  any  fatisfadlion,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  comply  with  her  requeft. 
It  feems  therefore  only  neceffary  to  add,  that 
fome  little  care  and  fteadinefs  are  required,  or 
the  fublingual  veins  may  be  wounded,  and  in 
confequence  an  infant  may  lofe  its  life.  To 
avoid  this  danger,  the  bridle  may  be  divided 
by  a fmall  curved  biftoury,  inftead  of  fciffars. 
The  handle  and  blade,  when  open,  need  not 
exceed  two  inches  in  length ; and  the  point 
fhould  be  a little  curved,  and  the  back  made 

broad. 
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broad,  whereby  the  point  may  be  eafily  forced 
through  the  frasnum  in  the  moft  troublefome 
cafe,  whilft  the  back  of  the  inftrument  will 
fufficiently  prefs  down  the  veins,  fo  as  to  be 
entirely  oift  of  the  way  of  being  injured.  Thefe 
cautions  have  been  judged  by  fome  people  to 
be  very  trifling ; but  befides  that  infants  have 
acflually  bled  to  death,  the  following  equally 
fatal  accident  has  arifen  from  cutting  too  deep, 
which  I fliall  therefore  notice  in  this  edition, 
as  well  as  defcribe  an  inflrumeht  contrived  for 
fupprefling  the  bleeding. 

Suffocation  from  swallowing  the  Point 
of  the  Tongue,  and  Hemorrhage. 

T HE  occafion  of  this  accident  has  been  men- 
tioned : it  is  therefore  only  necelTary  here  to 
notice  the  fymptoms  and  remedy.  The  for- 
mer are  thofe  ufually  attending  ftrangulation, 
and  come  on  fuddenly,  and  without  any  pro- 
bable caufe  but  that  of  the  tongue  having  been 
cut ; but  to  which  they  are  feldom  attributed 
by  thofe,  who  are  ftrangers  to  the  complaint. 
The  infant  appears  greatly  agitated  ; the  facQ 
turns  black  j and  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  foon 
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difappear,  the  child  goes  off  in  a convulfion. 
But  if  they  are  prefently  removed,  the  infant 
is  as  fuddenly  well ; but  they  generally  return 
again,  and  have  in  feveral  inftances  proved 
fatal. 

Mr.  Petit  * has  perhaps  the  credit  of  dif- 
covering  the  true  caufe  of  the  complaint.  The 
remedy  coniifts  in  nothing  more  than  bring- 
ing the  tongue  into  its  proper  place,  and  if 
the  infant  be  fuckled,  putting  it  immediately 
to  the  breaft,  which  will  give -the  tongue  a 
natural  direction.  Should  the  child  be  brought 
up  by  hand,  the  tongue  Ihould  be  watched  for 
feme  time,  at  leaft  till  the  bleeding  fhall  be 
flopped ; the  complaint  taking  place  only  in 
confeq^uence  of  that  being  conliderable,  fo  as 
to  become  an  inducement  to  the  infant  to  con- 
tinue fucking  at  the  part. 

When  the  fublingual  veins  are  aiflually 
wounded,  the  danger,  it  has  been  faid,  is  con- 
liderable ; and  it  is  to  Mr.  Petit  that  we  are 
again  indebted  for  the  belt  contrivance  for  fup- 
prefling  this  hemorrhage.  The  means  confill 
only  of  a piece  of  ivory,  in  the  form  of  a Ihorr 
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fork  ; the  prongs  of  which  fhould  be  fo  placed 
as  to  prefs  againft  the  apertures  in  the  veins, 
and  the  other  end  againft  the  infide  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  ftiould  therefore  be  broad  and 
fomewhat  convex,  that  it  may  keep  its  place. 

Hiccough. 

TThis  has  been  ranked  among  children’s  dif- 
eafes,  but  it  is,  by  no  means,  a complaint  of  , 
confequence,  as  it  fometimes  is  in  adults, 
though  it  is,  indeed,  a true  convulfion  ; but  it 
is  not  Worthy  of  notice,  as  an  infantile  difor- 
der,  under  that  clafs  of  complaints.  It  occurs 
pretty  commonly,  indeed,  in  infancy,  but  fel- 
dom  requires  much  attention,  as  it  frequently 
comes  on  only  after  over-feeding,  or  in  con- 
fequence of  the  over  thicknefs,  or  fweetnefs  of 
the  food,  and  is  one  of  their  moft  harmlefs  con- 
fequences : it  offers  another  argument,  how- 
ever, for  their  prohibition.  But  when  it  de- 
pends on  an  acid  ftate  of  the  juices  of  the  fto- 
mach,  or  occurs  in  long  bowel  complaints,  it 
indicates  a neceflity  for  having  recourfe  to  the 
abforbcnt  powders.  Should  it,  however,  con- 
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tinue  for  a length  of  time,  the  labdanum  plaif- 
ter  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccough  is  an  affedlion  very  incident 
alfo  to  more  advanced  childhood  j but  is  e- 
qually  harmlefs  as  in  infants.  It  is  well  known, 
that  it  may  be  generally  removed  for  the  pre- 
fent,  by  any  little  circumftance  that  may  ferve 
powerfully  to  divert  the  child’s  attention  at 
the  moment,  in  a way, of  furprize,  or  other- 
wife.  And  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  attempt  it 
whenever  the  hiccough  may  return,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  influence  of  habit,  by  which 
this  affedlion  may  be  increafed.  Caution  only 
ffiould  be  had  not  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  violent 
means  as  might  occaffon  any  conflderable  a- 
larm,  which  in  children  of  an  irritable  habit, 
who  are  the  more  common  fubjedls  of, the  hic- 
cough, might  induce  fome  greater  evil  than 
the  one  intended  to  be  removed.  A lefs  known, 
and  pretty  certain  remedy,  is  a fmall  quantity 
of  any  powerful  acid ; lemon-juice  generally 
anfwers  very  well ; but  a tea-fpoonful  ,of  vin- 
egar feldom  or  never  fails  in  the  accidental 
hiccough  of  youth,  or  of  very  old  people. 
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Sneezing. 

TThis  has  likewife  been  mentioned  by  fome 
writers  as  a complaiht  of  young  children,  for 
which  Rhazes  prefcribes  refrigerants  and  ano- 
dynes ; but  it  is  certainly  not  a common  one, 
and  indeed  I have  never  met  with  it  in  the 
form  of  a difeafe.  It  may  be  occalioned  by 
looking  too  long  againft  any  ftrong  light,  as  ' 
the  fire,  and  efpecially  the  fun,  or  other  very 
luminous  body.  It  has  already  been  fpoken  of 
as  a well  known  fymptom  of  the  meafies’,  and 
of  many  common  colds,  biit  in  neither,  I be- 
lieve, requires  any  particular  attention.  It  is 
mentioned  here,  only  becaufe  I would  not  pafs 
over  a complaint  that  has  been  attended  to  by 
any  writer  of  reputation,  nor  leave  fuch  readers 
at  a lofs,  who  being  unacquainted  with  the 
diftindlion  between  mere  fymptoms  and  dif- 
eafes,  might  at  any  time  be  needlefly  alarmed 
by  it.  But  knowing  nothing  further  of  it  my- 
felf,  and  having  no  idea  of  its  being  a com- 
plaint of  much  confequence  in  this  country,  I 
have  not  chofen,  under  fuch  circumftarices,  to 
be  a mere  copyer  from  others.  It  may,  how- 
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ever,  in  conjun(flion  with  other  caufes,  give 
rife  to  the  following  complaint  in  older  chil- 
dren. 

Bleeding  of  the  Nose. 

I MEET  with  this  complaint  alfo  amongft  old 
writers,  and  therefore  beftow  a few  words  up- 
' on  it,  though  it  is  not  often  of  much  confe- 
quence,  I believe,  before  the  age  of  puberty. 

If  a child  be  feverifh,  or  otherwife  unwell, 
the  hemorrhage  is  often  a mere  fymptom  arif- 
ing  from  the  complaint  under  which  it  la- 
bours, and  will  difappear  upon  that  being 
properly  treated.  But  a bleeding  at  the  nofe 
fometimes  takes  place  in  the  healthieft  chil- 
dren, the  velfels  of  this  part  being  weaker  than 
thofe  which  are  covered  by  the  true  Ikin,  and 
often  afford  a falutary  outlet,  in  cafe  of  ple- 
thora, or  fulnefs  of  blood,  and  therefore  ufu- 
ally  contract  when  the  intention  of  nature  is 
anfwered ; after  which,  a dofe  or  two  of  cool- 
ing  phyfic  fhould  be  given.  But  it  may  be 
fometimes  neceffary  to  draw  a little  cold  wa- 
ter up  the  nofe,  to  which  fome  vinegar  may 

be  added,  and  to  comprefs  the  noflril  from 
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which  the  hemorrhage  flows ; alfo  to  apply 
fome  thing  cold  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  confine  the  patient  as  much  as  may  be  to 
an  upright  pofture.  Should  thefe  little  reme- 
dies fail,  the  head  may  be  bathed  with  cold 
vinegar  and  water,  and  the  noftrils  be  flopped 
up  with  doffils  of  lint,  jwhich  upon  urgent  oc- 
cafions  mull  be  dipped  in  warmed^ oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  other  ftyptic  liquor,  and  mufl:  ex- 
tend to  the  pollerior  aperture.  . The  lafl;  means 
will  almofl:  always  fucceed  ; but  if  otherwife, 
fome  blood  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  arm,  if 
the  pulfe  does  not  forbid  ; the  feet  be  bathed 
in  warm  water,  and  the  body  kept  open  by 
manna,  and  cream  of  tartar ; and  the  patient 
jfhould  live  for  a long  time  pretty  much  upon 
whey,  vegetables  and  milk,  at  leaft,  he  fhould 
not  dine  wholly  upon  animal  food. — In  the  in- 
termediate days  of  purging,  the  teftaceous 
powders,  and  tindlure  of  catechu  may  be 
taken ; and  in  fome  inflances  the  bark  will  be 
proper. 


Hemor- 
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“JL'he  navel  of  new-born  infants  is  liable  to 
feveral  diforders,  fome  of  which  are  of  confi- 
derable  importance  ; but  I fpeak  in  this  chap- 
ter only  of  the  flighter  ones.  Of  thefe,  one  is 
an  oozing  of  blood  from  the  part,  after  an  un- 
kindly reparation  of  the  cord,  and  is  owing  to 
the  {hooting  up  of  a foft  fungus,  which  pre- 
vents the  fkin  from  covering  the  divided  vef- 
fels  in  the  mariner  it  otherwife  does.  This 
rawnefs,  however,  is  not  always  attended  with 
hemorrhage,  as'  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  when  it  is  fo,  the  bleeding  has 
fometimes  continued  for  feveral  months,  and 
in  fome  inftances,  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  prove 
alarming  to  the*  friends  of  the^  child,  left  it 
Ihbuld  in  the  end  be  injurious  to  its  health. 
The  little  veflel  from  whence  the  blood  iftlies, 
lies  always  fo  deep  that  it  cannot  be  fecured  by 
ligature,  nor  be  conveniently  cauterized  ; the 
latter  of  which,  indeed,  would  be  very  dif- 
agreeable.  I have,  however,  conveyed  the  lu- 
nar cauftic  to  the  part,  which  has  ftopped  the 
; ^ bleeding 
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bleeding  for  a time ; but  it  has  always  re- 
turned. Nothing  further,  however,  is  necef- 
fary,  than  to  adapt  a proper  comprefs,  and 
fecure  it  by  a flicking  plaifter  and  bandage ; 
which  Ihould  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks ; or  it  may,  probably,  be  reftrained 
merely  by  a fmall  dolTil  of  lint,  and  crofs  ftrips 
of  flicking  plaifter  applied  in  the  manner  di- 
redled  for  the  rupture  at  this  part : but  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  fince  I have 
been  acquainted  with  that  mode  of  applying 
them. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  kind  of  hemor- 
rhage of  more  importance,  but  this  feems  to 
be  fympathetic,  and  is  attendant  upon  infants 
who  are  in  an  ill  flate  of  health  during  the 
month,  and  is,  perhaps,  a bad  fign.  It  takes 
place  where  the  cord  has  been  apparently  well 
healed  ; but  the  fkin  afterwards  gives  way,  and 
the  bleeding  is  much  more  confiderable  than 
in  the  former.  It  requires,  however,  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  common  flyptics, 
with  proper  comprefs  and  bandage.  The 
bleeding  not  appearing,  in  the  leafl,  to  be 
critical,  ought  to  be  fiipprcffed  as  foon  as  may 
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be,  and  whatever  complaint  the  infant  may 
labour  under,  be  treated  according  to  its  kind. 


Soreness,  or  Ulceration  of  the  Navel. 

0 ■ 

T he  care  of  this  part  has  been  fo  uniformly 
fubmitted  to  nurfes,  that  unlefs  fome  very  un- 
ufual  complaint  has  appeared,  medical  men 
have  feldom  been  confulted.  On  this  account, 
its  diforders  have  rarely  been  mentioned  by  wri- 
ters, nor  probably  have  all  the  alfediions  to 
which  it  is  liable  been  known  to  them. 

The  Reparation  of  the  cord  is  the  work  of 
nature,  whofe  operations  are  ufually  performed 
in  the  beft  manner,  nor  is  it  often  followed  by 
much  forenefs  or  pain,  though  there  is  fre- 
quently a true  ulcer  of  the  part.  The  com- 
mon applications  of  a bit  of  finged  linen  cloth, 
a toafted  raifin,  and  dufling  the  part  with  hair- 
powder,  or  the  powder  of  cerufe,  are  ufually 
fufficient  for  the  common  forenefs  confequent 
upon  the  feparation  of  the  cord.  In  fome  in- 
ftances,  however,  the  difcharge  is  very  great, 
and  the  part  continues  to  appear  raw,  and  in- 

dilpofed 
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difpofed  to  heal,  or  dry  up.  In  fuch  cafes,  I 
have  often  found  three  or  four  fmall  pieces  of  a 
foft  cabbage  leaf  one  of  the  beft  applications. 

They  fhould  be  laid  one  over  another,  that  they 

* 

may  be  preferved  moift  and  cool,  and  ihould 
be  continued  as  longr  as  the  difcharge  lhall  be 
conliderable. 

A MORE  troublefome  cafe  is  that  of  the  part 
becoming  fore,  often  fome  weeks  after  it  has 
appeared  to  be  healed ; and  as  far  as  I have 
feen,  (unlefs  in  fome  very  bad  cafes  prefently 
to  be  noticed,)  has  taken  place  only  where 
the  fkin  of  the  belly  has  extended  an  unufual 
way  on  the  cord,  occaiioning,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed in  a fubfequent  chapter,  a difpolition  to  a 
rupture  at  the  navel.  This  forenefs  is  likewife 
attended  with  much  thin  difcharge,  which  dif- 
appears  and  returns  irregularly,  together  with  a 
raw  appearance  of  the  part ; which  is  not  many 
days  in  the  fame  ftate.  The  bowels  are  in  this 
cafe  ufually  affedled,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  proper  remedies  ad- 
miniftered  according  to  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  flools ; the  part  being  at  the  fame  time 
covered  with  cabbage  leaves,  or  with  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  compound  water  of  ace- 
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rated  litharge,  or  of  a decodlion  of  the  bark  ; 
and  the  raw  part  touched,  now  and  then,  with 
the  argentum  nitratum,  blue  vitriol,  or  pulvis 
lapid.  caliminaris,  as  its  appearance,  and  the 
quantity  of  difcharge  may  fugged. 

By  one  or  other  of  thefe  means,  I have  al- 
ways found  it  get  well,  but  fometimes  not  in 
lefs  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  then  has  ufually 
dried  up  fuddenly ; until  which  time  the  in- 
fant has  feldom  thriven  well.  In  fome  recent 
indances,  however,  I have  enclofed  the  raw 
part  in  a ligature,  when  it  has  not  been  too 
much  retraced  within  the  hollow  of  the  navel ; 
and  this  method-has  removed  the  complaint  in 
a couple  of  days. 

' But  there  is  a much  more  alarming  ulcera- 
tion, which  like  the  former,  takes  place  fome 
time  after  the  part  has  been  properly  healed, 
and  is,  probably,  always  the  confequence  of 
fome  other  illnefs,  or  general  debility  of  the  in- 
fant. In  fuch  cafes,  the  fore  has  been  found  to 
fpread  over  a great  part  of  the  belly,  and  even 
to  mortify.  Here  very  little  can  be  done,  I 
believe ; all  the  indances  but  one,  that  I have 
known  any  thing  of,  having  proved  fatal,  not 
lb  much  from  the  local  affediion.  or  tender  age 

of 
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of  the  fubjed:,  as  from  the  original  caufe  of  the 
gangrene. 

Whatever  is  found  proper  in  a fimilar  ftate 
of  parts  on  other  occafions,  fliould  be  made 
trial  of,  fuch  as  fomentations,  poultices,  and  a 
liberal  exhibition  of  the  bark  and  cordials  ; un- 
der the  ufe  of  which,  however,  the  infant  rarely 
furvives  long  enough  to  afford  a due  trial  of 
their  effedls. 

Mr.  Pearson,  neverthelefs,  lately  informed 
me  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind  of  ulceration,  which 
took  place  in  children  turned  of  fix  months 
old ; one  of  whom  recovered,  under  his  care, 
by  the  means  above  recommended,  which  were 
had  recourfe  to  as  foon  as  the  fore  began  to 
fpread.  The  other  cafe  had  been  attended  by 
another  gentleman,  and  was  not  feen  by  Mr. 
Pearson  till  a fhort  time  before  the  infant 
died. 

Unkindly  Separation  of  the  Umbilical 

Cord. 

*1Che  uncommonnefs  of  the  appearance  here 
intended  may  be  offered  as  a reafon  for  noticing 
it,  as  it  can  require  but  little  if  any  medical  af- 

fiftancc. 
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liftance.  I have  only  once  feen  fuch  a cafe ; 
and  being  at  a lofs  what  turn  it  might  take,  it 
is  imagined,  that  other  pracftitioners  may  not 
be  difpleafed  with  this  account  of  the  probable 
refult. 

The  infant  was  born  at  the  hofpital,  and  the 
funis  tied  in  the  ordinary  manner,  about  three 
inches  from  the  child’s  belly.  But  inftead  of 
feparating  clofe  to  it  as  ufual,  only  the  part  en- 
clofed  by  the  ligature  decayed;  the  portion  be- 
low it  preferving  its  former  appearance,  except 
that  it  was  a little  fhrunk  or  fhortened  : fome 
iinufual  veffel,  or  vafa  vaforum,  it  is  probable, 
keeping  up  the  life  of  this  caducous  part.  In 
this  ftatc  it  remained  for  fome  days  before  the 
nurfe  made  mention  of  it  to  any  one ; and  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  probable  it  would  gradually 
flirink  away,  no  particular  directions  were  giy- 
' cn  ; but  it  was  purpofed  in  a few  days,  to  tie 
« the  funis  clofe  to  the  belly,  if  that  Ihould  not 
be  rendered  needlefs  by  the  cord  becoming  dry, 
and  dropping  off  in  the  ufual  manner. 

When  the  child  was  near  three  weeks  old, 
the  funis  appeared  a little  raw  and  moifl,  and 
the  ligature  was  then  determined  upon  ; but  the 
poor  woman  being  called  to  a place  as  wet-nurfe 
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to  a great  diftance,  left  the  hofpital  fuddenly, 
the  remaining  funis  being  ftill  a living  part, 
but  only  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  child 
vdry  healthy. 


Hernia,  or  Ruptures. 

JR.UPTURES  may  take  place  in  different  parts, 
but  they  ufually  appear  at  the  navel,  or  the 
groin.  The  rupture  at  the  navel  is  fometimes 
complicated  with  the  ventral  hernia  near  the 
part,  and  is  occafioned  by  the  feparation  of  the 
redli  mufcles,  the  linea  alba  being  there  defi- 
cient j but  it  feldom  extends  far  above  or  below 
the  navel.  The  fimple  navel-hernia  is  a very 
common  complaint,  which  if  immediately  at- 
tended to,  is  eafily  cured,  perhaps  merely  by 
the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  : but  if  negledted,  may 
prove  troublefbme  as  the  child  grows  up  ; efpe- 
cially  to  females.  It  will  be  fooner  cured,  how- 
ever, if  treated  like  the  hemorrhage  of  this 
part,  by  adapting  a pyramidicalcomprefs,  made 
of  round  pieces  of  good  fticking-plaifter,  fpread 
upon  thin  leather,  with  pieces  of  card  placed 
between  them  ; or  what  is  more  eafily  prepared, 
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and  is  adapted  to  poor  people,  a piece  of  bees- 
wax as  broad  as  a fliilling,  and  half  an  inch 
thick  ; the  upper  part  of  it  maybe  round,  and 
the  other  flat,  which  fliould  be  placed  on  the 
navel.  But  if  the  child  be  a twelvemonth 
old,  thefe  remedies  will  then  require  a pretty 
tight  bandage  round  the  wafle ; and  fuch  a 
compreflion,  I have  frequently  obferved  nurfes 
afraid  of,  who'  often  loofcn  the  bandage  fo  much 
as  to  render  it  of  very  little  ufe.  On  this  ac- 
, count,  I have'  for  feveral  years  recommended 
Mr'  Squire’s  elaftic  bandage,  which  if  this 
rupture  be  complicated  with  the  ventral,  or 
belly  hernia,  becomes  the  more  necelTary  ; and 
fitting  quite  hollow  on  the  Tides,  and  making 
no  kind  of 'compreflion  but  on  the  part  affedlcd, 
and  the  oppoflte  point  of  the  back,  perfcdly  an- 
fvvers  the  end,  without  the  help  of  afurgeon, 
and  generally  in  three  or  four  months.  A fliorc 
time;  however,  before  the  prefent  edition  went 
to  the  prefs,  Mr.  Kelson,  an  ingenious  fur- 
geon  at  Seven-Oaks,  informed  me  that  he  has 
long  been  in' the  habit  of  bringing  the  parts  to- 
gether by  means  of  three  or  four  flrips  of  adhe- 
flve  plaifter,  applied  ftar-wife,  acrofs  the  navel, 
which  he  renews  once  in  a fortnight ; and  af- 
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fures  me  that  this  method  generally  fucceeds,  in 
a fhort  time.  I have  had  yet  only  four  oppor- 
tunities of  making  trial  of  it,  and  all  too  recently 
to  decide  on  its  effedl.  But  the  contrivance  ap- 
pearing to  mefimple  and  well  adapted,  has  in- 
duced me  to  announce  it;  and  {hould  it  be 
found  generally  to  effect  a cure,  it  will  be  con- 
venient at  lead  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  and 
fuch  as  live  at  a diftance  from  fteel-trufs  mak- 
ers; to  whom  a recourfe  is  fometimes  ultimately  - 
neceflary. — It  has  been  faid,  that  I have  often 
obferved  ftartings  of  the  navel  happen  to  fuch 
infants,  in  whom  the  Ikin  of  the  belly  has  ex- 
tended further  than  is  common  upon  the  navel- 
ftring ; on  which  account,  nurfes  ought  to  be 
particularly  careful  in  fuch  inftances,  and  keep 
the  part  more  than  ordinarily  confined. 

Ruptures  at  the  groin  are  of  more  confe- 
quence,  yet  may  be  fafely  left  without  a band- 
age, efpecially  as  the  cold-bath  alone  generally 
cures  them  when  they  happen  to  children  be- 
fore they  go  alone.  In  early  infancy,  there  is 
likewife  fome  difficulty  in  retaining  the  trufs 
on  the  part,  and  it  is  continually  liable  to  be 
wetted.  Should  a rupture,  however,  be  very 
large,  and  the  infant  unufually  fretful  and  cry- 
voL.  ii.  • L ing, 
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ing,  rccourfe  may  be  had  to  a 'fteel-trufs ; to 
■which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pay  fome  atten- 
tion, left  it  flip  out  of  its  place,  or  the  rupture 
fall  down,  and  be  bruifed  by  the  pad.  After 
two  years  of  age,  indeed,  when  children  begin 
• to  take  more  exercife,  the  ufe  of  a trufs  feems 
to  be  abfolutely  neceflary,  of  which  thofe  made 
of  fteel  as  improved  by  Mr.  Scu^ire,-  are  incom- 
parably the  beft. — Should  the  cure  of  either 
kind  of  rupture  proceed  flowly,  cold-bathing 
will  aflift  it,  as  well  as  be  proper,  for  fome 
months,  after  leaving  off  the  bandage  or  trufs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  prudent  to  drop  a word 
or  two  on  the  ftrangulated  hernia ; which  is 
more  apt  to  take  place  in  the  groin  than  in  any 
other  part,  though,  happily,  it  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  children.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  repeat 
here  the  obfervation  made  in  the  chapter  on  vo- 
miting, that  when  any  part  of  the  inteftine  is 
ftrangulated,  the  ftomach  will  frequently  ejedl 
every  thing  that  is  put  into  it,  and  fhould, 
therefore,  furnifli  a fufpicion  of  fuch  an  acci- 
dent, and  lead  to  an  immediate  examination  of 
the  parts.  Should  the  flighteft  appearancerof 
tumour  and  heat  be  difcovered,  the  afliftance 
of  a good  furgeon  Ihould  be  immediately  fought, 
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who  will  need  no  direcftions  from  this  work. 
But  if  fuch  help  be  at  a great  diftance,  a purg- 
ing clyfter  with  oil  may  in  the  mean  time 
be  thrown  up  ; and  a proper  dofe  of  caftor-pil, 
or  of  the  purging  fait  be  immediately  taken, 
with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  fuitable  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  When  ftools  have  been  pro- 
cured, a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  the 
acitated  water  of  litharge  be  applied  to  the  part, 
only  very  moderately  warm. 

Hydrocele,  or  Watery-Rupture. 

TIT  HIS  is  a diflention  of  the  fcrotum  of  a na- 
ture limilar  to  the  hydrocele  of  adults,  and 
when  it  falls  to  the  fhare  of  infants,  I believe 
ufually  appears  at  the  birth.  It  is  frequently 
miftaken  by  midwives  and  nurfes  for  a common 
rupture,  who  therefore  advife  a linen  bandage  to 
be  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is,  how- 
ever, ealily  diftinguifhed  from  that  complaint, 
by  the  tumour  being  tranfparent ; without  pain; 
and  from  not  retiring  upon  prelTure,  nor  being 
increafed  by  the  crying  of  the  infant. 

I HAVE  faid  it  more  commonly  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  birth,  and  that  the  tumour  does  not 
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retire  upon  preflure,  becaufe’I  think  I have 
lately  feen  fome  inflances  where  it  has  been 
otherwife*.  In  one,  I had  occafion  to  examine 
the  parts  very  attentively  at  the  birth,  on  ac- 
count of  a little  mal-conformation  of  another 
kind,  and  neither  then,  nor  the  next  morning 
fawany  appearance  of  hydrocele;  nor  was  it  dif- 
covered  by  the  nurfe  or  mother  till  fix  weeks 
afterwards,  though  the  parts,  forthereafon  above 
mentioned,  were  frequently  examined.  About 
this  time  I was  fcnt  for  in  hafte,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  a large  hydrocele,  which,  ' 
however,  by  the  mother’s  report,  was  before  I 
got  there  greatly  diminilhed.  There  was,  ne- 
verthelefs,  near  a table  fpoonful  (as  I imagine] 
of  water  in  the  fcrotum,  which  from  this  time 
was  diftended  in  different  degrees,  as  the  water 
happened  to  retire,  more  or  lefs,  through  the 
rings  of  the  mufcles,  which  I apprehend  mufl 
have  been  preternaturally  open  ; though  no 
portion  of  the  caul,  nor  intefline,  I believe,  ever 
defcended.  The  complaint,  however,  difap- 

* Mr.  Le  Febure  de  Villebrune  met  with  it  in  a child  of 
twenty-two  months  old. 
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pearcd  in  a few  weeks^  by  only  dafhing  the 
parts  with  cold  water,  three  or  four  times  a 
day. — This  infant  was  a twin ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  other  had  likewife  a hy- 
drocele, which  was  not  difcovered  for  three 
weeks  after  the  former ; but  was  much  fmaller, 
and  got  well  by  only  the  like  gentle  treat- 
ment. 

The  hydrocele  is  a harmlefs  complaint,  and 
would  probably  always  difappear  of  itfelf  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  months ; but  may  much 
fooner  be  difperfed  by  fome  aftringent  lotion. 
The  water  of  acetated  ammonia  has  fucceeded 
with  me  perfectly  well,  and  I have  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  comprelfes  wetted  in  vinegar  and 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fpirit,  as 
the  Ikin  has  been  able  to  bear  it.  Perhaps  the 
addition  of  crude  Sal  ammoniacus,  as  lately 
advifed  by  Mr.  Keate,  in  the  treatment  of 
adults,  might  affift  the  abforption  of  the  wa- 
ter ; but  I have  myfelf  never  had  occafion  to 
make  trial  of  it.  The  fmoke  of  burning  gum 
benjamin  received  upon  flannel,  and  applied 
to  the  part,  is  likewife  a good  remedy.  But 
the  fpeediefl:  method  is  to  pundure  the  bottom 
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of  the  tumour  with  the  point  of  a lancet; 
which,  as  it  may  always  be  done  with  perfecft 
fafety,  and  with  very  little,  and  only  a mo- 
mentary pain  to  the  child,  is  often  preferred 
by  the  mother,  as  it  inftantly  removes  a ble- 
mifh  which  cannot  but  be  unpleafant  to  her, 
whenever  any  other  perfon  may  chance  to  be 
witnefs  to  it.  In  whatever  way  the  water  be 
gotten  rid  of,  I never  knew  it  return,  nor  the 
child  fuffer  any  confequent  inconvenience ; 
though  the  complaint  is  fo  common  that  I have 
feen  it  in  many  fcore  inflances,  and  cured  in 
different  ways. 

Pneumatocele,  or  Windy-rupture. 

IHaving  never  feen  the  complaint,  and  con- 
ceiving that  the  preceding  difordcr  has  often 
been  miftaken  for  it,  I fhould  not  have  noticed 
it,  but  in  the  view  that  nothing  relating  to 
infantile  complaints  might  be  overlooked. 
Should  the  fcrotum,  however,  be  really  dif- 
tended  with  wind,  a piece  of  cotton,  fumi- 
gated with  gum  maftic  may  be  applied  twice  a 
day,  and  the  part  embrocated  with  the  com- 
pound 
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pound  water  of  acetated  litharge  and  camphor- 
ated fpirit,  and  be  fupported  with  a proper 
bandage. 

Retention  of  the  Testes* 

C3nh,  or  both  of  the  tefticles,  in'  fome  in- 
ftances,  remain  in  the  abdomen  of  infants  at 
their  birth,  and  then  a tumour  appears  in  one,  or 
both  groins,  forming  another  affedlion  refem- 
bling  the  hernia,  and  is  noticed,  on  that  ac- 
count. As  the  application  of  a fteel-trufs,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  bandage,  might  here  be  at- 
tended with  bad,  if  not  fatal  confequences,  it 
is  of  importance  that  parents  Ihould  confult 
fome  medical  perfon,  whenever  they  fufped;  a 
rupture. 

This  complaint  being  generally  owing  to  a 
preternatural  llridlure  of  the  rings  of  the  ab-' 
dominal  mufcles,  or  to  a want  of  due  action  in 
the  cremafter  or  gubernaculum,  I have  no- 
thing to  recommend,  unlefs  it  be  in  a negative 
way,  to  forbid  any  rude  handling  of  the  part, 
or  attempts  of  the  nurfe  to  force  the  tefticles 
into  the  fcrotum.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind 
Ihould  be  necelTary,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  ano- 
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ther  hand.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  oJr 
months,  however,  the  obftacle,  of  whatever 
kind,  ufually  gives  way ; though  fometimes, 
indeed,  the  part  remains  confined  through  life, 
and  its  unnatural  pofition  is  certainly  attended 
with  fome  inconveniences,  and  a greater  chance 
of  injury  to  the  teftes ; of  which  I have  feen 
more  than  one  inflance  in  adults.  Should  in- 
flammation take  place,  in  confequence  of  any 
accident,  during  infancy,  every  proper  means 
of  counteradling  it  fliould  be  immediately  had 
r.ccourfe  to,,  fuch  as  gentle  laxative  medicines, 
and  fedative  embrocations  and  cooling  poul- 
tices, made  of  the  compound  water  of  acetated 
litharge. 


Tumefaction  of  the  Prepuce. 

TThis  little  complaint,  like  the  hydrocele, 
arifes  from  extra vafated  water,  and  is  a partial 
anafarca,  or  dropfy  of  the  fkin,  and  if  it  be 
not  attended  with  inflammation,  nor  owing  to 
a ftone  flicking  in  the  pafTage,  as  it  fometimes 
is,  it  never  proves  of  any  confequence,  and  is 
mentioned  chiefly  becaufe  it  is  always  alarm- 
ing to  parents.  It  is  fometimes  preceded  by  a 

copious 
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copious  difcharge  from  the  part,  of  a thick  but 
foft  confiftence;  refembling  a ftrong  lather  of 
foap,  or  the  froth  of  milk,  which  difappears  as 
foon  as  the  tumefadtion  fubfides. 

The  part  may  be  waflied  frequently  with  the 
compound  M^ater  of  acetated  litharge,  or  be 
wrapped  up  in  a poultice  of  that  kind,  and  the 
body  be  kept  open,  which  ufually  removes  the 
complaint  in  two  or  three  days ; but  if  it 
Ihould  not,  the  part  may  be  lightly  fcarified, 
and  afterwards  fomented.  Should  it  arife  from 
inflammation,  as  in  the  eryfipelas  infantile, 
the  inflammatory  caufe  muft  be  properly  treat- 
ed. If  from  a ftone  in  the  palTage,  the  flone 
muft  be  extradted,  if  within  reach,  or  if  other- 
wife,  it  fhould  be  forced  back  into  the  bladder. 

Prolapsus,  or  Procidentia  Ani. 

TT HIS  is  a failing  down  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  lower  bowel,  (this  coat  being  much  longer 
than  the  others,  and  full  of  folds)  and  is  either 
owing  to  its  laxity,  or  to  irritation.  It  is  no 
uncommon  complaint,  nor  ufually  difficult  of 
cure,  being  generally  a fyrnptom  of  fome  other, 
fuch  as  worms,  or  other  foulnefs  of  the  bow- 
els. 
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els,  or  has  been  induced  by  rough  purges,  di- 
arrhoea, long  coftivenefs,  a ftone  in  the  blad- 
der, or  other  irritating  caufe,  and  is  ufually 
preceded  by  tenefmus,  or  needing  ; to  each  of 
which  the  proper  remedy  muft  be  applied,  or 
the  cure  of  the  prolapfus  will  be  attempted  in 
vain: 

But  if  the  complaint  fhould  remain,  after 
the  irritating  caufe  has  been  removed,  it  will 
then  depend  merely  upon  a relaxation  of  the 
part,  ariling  from  the  long  habit  of  defcending 
every  time  the  child  has  gone  to  ftool,  and  is, 
in  general,  eafily  cured  by  an  aftringent  lotion. 
To  this  end,  a comprefs  of  cotton,  or  foft  tow, 
wrung  out  of  the  dregs  of  red  wine,  to  which 
may  be  added  a few  drops  of  the  water  of  ace- 
tated  litharge,  Ihould  be  often  applied,  and 
fecured  by  a linen  bandage,  fo  as  to  make  a 
firm  compreffion  on  the  part ; or  a ■"comprefs 
may  be  fprinkled  with  fine  powder  of  myrrh, 
frankincenfe,  and  dragon’s  blood,  or  impreg- 
nated with  the  fmoke  of  turpentine  caft  on 
burning  coals.  Or,  fuppofitories  may  be  made 
of  powder  of  balauftines,  red  rofe  leaves,  and 
oak-bark,  in  honey,  and  introduced  into  the 
bowel,  after  going  to  ftool. — It  may  be  found 
* _ expedient 
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expedient  to  have  the  part  fupported  at  fuch 
times,  by  a fervant  placing  a finger  on  each 
fide  the  gut : but  this  caution  will  not  be  ne- 
cefiary  unlefs  the  complaint  has  been  of  long 
ftanding,  or  the  defeent  be  confiderable. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  aftringent  fomenta- 
tions and  injedlions  will  alfo  become  necelTary. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  a decodiion  of  oak- 
bark,  which  mufi:  fometimes  be  rendered  more 
powerful,  by  the  addition  of  a little  alum  ; the 
quantity  of  which  fhould  be  increafed  as  the 
part  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

’ Should  fuch  a cafe  occur  in  children,  as  it 
frequently  does  in  adults,  in  which  the  bowel 
may  not  be  eafily  returned,  on  account  of  fu- 
pervening  tumour  and  inflammation,  the  ftric- 
ture  will  never  fail  to  yield  to  an  injedlion  of 
cold  water  with  a few  drops  of  the  aq.  lithar- 
gyri  acitatae,  with  five  or  ten  of  the  tindt.  opii. 
An  hour  or  two  after  fuch  an  injedlion  has  been 
throwm  up,  theprolapfed  inteftine,  though  per- 
fedlly  black  as  well  as  fwollen,  will  be  found  to 
retire  of  itfelf ; the  fedative  quality  of  the  in- 
jedlion  removing  the  fpafm  and  ftridlure,  which 
afforded  the  only  impediment  to  the  re-afeent 
of  the  bowel. 

' Children 
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Children  afFedted  with  this  complaint 
Ihould  always  fit  on  a hard,  flat-bottomed  ftool, 
or  a chair  without  arms,  and  of  fuch  a height 
that  their  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground. — For 
children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  who  take 
much  cxercife,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  Mr. 
Gooch’s  fufpenfory  as  improved  by  Mr.  Sa- 
viGNY,  infiead  of  the  linen  bandage  above  re- 
commended. 

Discharges  from  the  Vagina. 

T*hese  are  either  fanguineous,  mucous,  or 
purulent. — As  I fpeak  profefledly  only  of  ap- 
pearances before  the  age  of  puberty,  I have 
merely  to  remark  on  the  firft,  that  female  in- 
fants have  fometimes  fuch  a difcharge  from  the 
vagina  a few  days  after  birth,  which  appears 
to  be  of  no  confequence.  Should  it,  however, 
on  any  account,  be  thought  neceffary  to  pre- 
fcribe  fomething,  a little  teftaceous  powder, 
or  magnefia,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  bow- 
eli,  will  be  fufficient,  as  the  difcharge  always 
difappears  in  a few  days. 

Children  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  are  fubjedl 
to  a mucous  difcharge,  refembling  the  genu- 
ine 
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ine  fluor  albus  of  adults,  which  will  in  fome 
inftances  be  in  an  exceflive  quantity,  fo  as  to 
run  through  all  their  clothes ; and  is  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  tinged  with  blood.  If 
it  were  fuffered  to  continue,  it  would  probably 
injure  the  health,  but  I believe  may  always  be 
cured,  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  recom- 
mended for  the  next,  which  may  be  called  pu- 
rulent gonorhoea. 

This  is  alfo  no  uncommon  complaint  in 
children  of  three  or  four  years  old,  and  is  then, 
in  general,  ealily  removed  by  a little  cooling 
phylic,  and  keeping  the  parts  perfectly  clean. 
I have  fometimes  made  ufe  of  a lotion  of  the 
compound  water  of  acetated  litharge,  which 
I believe  is  preferable  to  molt  others,  if  had 
recoLirfe  to  in  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
plaint ; and  if  there  be  any  excoriations,  they 
ihould  be  covered  with  the  unguent,  cerulfae 
acitata;,  fpread  upon  linen,  or  lint. 

When  the  purulent  difcharge  makes  its  ap- 
pearance much  later,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
does,  and  is  much  difcoloured,  and  fetid,  it 
gives  rife  to  a fufpicion  which  young  pradli- 
tioners  cannot  be  too  guarded  againfl.  There 

are. 
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are,  indeed,  inftances  of' little  girls,  not  more 
than  fix  years  old,  being  injured,  and  it  is  of 
confequence  to  make  a judicious  difcrimina- 
tion ; but  there  are  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
■fiances  of  a very  fufpicious  appearance,  as  late 
as  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  where  no  in- 
jury could  be  received  without  the  confent  of 
the  party,  who  is  generally  perfedlly  innocent, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  leaft  fufpicion  would 
be  very  diftrefiing  to  her,  and  might  make  a 
whole  family  miferable*. 

Dis- 

* Induced  by  motives  of  humanity,  I hope  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  a word  or  two  more  on  this  fubjeft,  to  profef- 
fional  readers  ; whofe  prudence  and  information  may  not  only 
prevent  a vaft  deal  of  unneceffary  diftrefs  to  many  worthy  fa- 
milies, but  may  even  fave  the  charafter,  or  life  of  another 
party  fufpefted  of  criminality.  For,  belides  many  inftances 
~ wherein  inattention  or  ignorance  might  give  rife  to  injurious 
fufpicions,  there  are  cafes  which  call  both  for  great  attention 
and  experience,  in  order  to  form  a juft  and  decided  opinion. 
I have,  indeed,  known  the  difeharge  to  be  fo  ill-coloured  and 
fetid,  and  attended  not  only  with  great  pain  and  inflamma- 
‘tion,  and  excoriation  in  different  parts,  but  fuch  tumour  and 
other  appearances  of  violence  offered,  about  the  furca,  and 
in  other  inftances,  with  an  abfeefs  in  the  labia,  that  had  the 

patient 
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Discharges  with  the  worft  appearances  are 
frequently  removed  in  eight  or  ten  days,  merely 
by  the  treatment  above  recommended ; but  I 
have  feen  fome  cafes  in  the  youngeft  fubjedts, 
of  a bad  habit  of  body,  where  mercury,  as  a 
deobftruent,  has  proved  ufeful,  though  I could 
not  have  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  a venereal  taint. 
In  fuch  cafes,  I have  found  Ward’s  white 
drop  a more  convenient  medicine  than  any 
other  preparation  of  rnercury  : it  may  be  given 
in  the  dofe  of  half  a drop,  and  may  by  degrees, 
be  increafed  to  two  and  even  three  drops, 
once  or  twice  a day,  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
But  where  this  has  failed,  I have  only  to  add, 
that  I have  been  always  able  to  fucceed  by  giv- 
ing a decodlion  of  the  bark,  with  balfam.  co- 
paibae,  ovi  vitel.  folutum ; which  is  alfo  an 
admirable  medicine  in  the  fluor  albus  of 
adults. 

patient  herfelf  advanced  any  charge,  I fear,  I fliould  not' 
have  hefitated  to  have  joined  in  with  it ; and  yet  from  the 
event,  as  well  as  the  whole  hiftory  of  feveral  cafes,  it  has 
been  very  evident,  that  no  kind  ofinjury  had  been  received. 
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Of  the  Venom  (t/'Insects,  and  of  certain 
Animals. 

TThough  the  following  accidents,  like  fome 
others  before  mentioned,  are  not  confined  to 
any  age,  they  are,  at  leaft,  more  formidable 
when  they  fall  to  the  lot  of  little  children.  On 
this  account,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recom- 
mend fome  fuitable  antidote  againft  the  bite, 
or  fting  of  venomous  infe6ls,  particularly  the 
wafp,  gnat,  and  other  flies ; efpecially  as  they 
happen  frequently  to  children  in  the  country  at 
a diftance  from  medical  help,  and  often  alarm 
parents  exceedingly.  Indeed,  for  the  mofi:  ve- 
nomous, fuch  help  can  rarely  be  had  before 
confiderable  inflammation  has  taken  place ; 
after  which  it  will  take  its  courfe,  and  will 
continue,  if  occafioned  by  a gnat,  three  days, 
and  by  fome  other  infedls,  for  fix  ; though  the 
tormenting  itching  may  be  allayed  muchfooner 
by  the  means  of  proper  applications.  If  the 
bite  fhould  be  on  the  eye-lid,  the  infide  of 
the  lip,  or  ear,  very  troublefome  fymptoms 

may 
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may  follow,  and  the  infant  will  be  vexed  by  it 
exceedingly. 

In  the  abfence  of  better  remedies,  the  firfl; 
application  may  be,  of- the  ftroiigeft  fpirit  at 
hand,  three  parts,  two  of  vinegar^  and  one  of 
fweet-oil ; taking  care  it  do  riot  get  into  the 
eyes.  But  as  foon  as  may  be,  the  following 
jfhould  be  applied  very  frequently  ; which  will 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  venom,  and  allay  the 
pain  and  itching  immediately. 

Of  camphorated  fpirit,  a table-fpoonful. 

Of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  of  laudanum, 
each  a tea-fpoonful ; 

to  which,  if  the  injury  be  not  too  near  the 
mouth,  may  be  added  twenty  drops  of  the  wa- 
ter of  acetated  litharge. 

The  bite  of  the  common  bug  which  infefts 
crouded  places,  not  only  occalions  a torment- 
ing itching  in  children  of  a very  delicate  fkin, 
and  in  certain  grown  people  newly  come  from 
open  villages,  but  will  alfo  fometimes  raife 
blifters  as  large  as  pigeons  eggs,  and  will  in- 
flame the  parts  for  feveral  days.  A very  good 
application  is  vinegar  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
olive-oil,  and  a few  drops  of  laudanum:  oil 

VOL.  n.  M " alone 
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alone  would  rather  increafe  the  fize  of  the 
blifters.  But  the  beft  application,  I believe, 
for  the  fting  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  in- 
fedls  where  the  inflammation  extends  far,  is 
ice,  which  immediately  takes  off  the  heat  and 
itching,  and  fhould  be  repeated  for  half  an 
hour  at  a time,  every  three  or  four  hours,  as 
long  as  may  be  neceflary. — For  the  highly  ve- 
nomous bite  of  the  viper,  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  olive-oil  is  the  well-known,  and 
certain  remedy ; as  well  as  the  internal  exhi- 
bition of  the  volatile  alcali. 

Under  the  painful  impreflions  of  an  awful 
accident  that  happened  in  my  own  family, 
fome  years  ago,  at  the  time  I was  engaged  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  (though  I thank  God, 
the  alarm  terminated  happily,}  I cannot  avoid 
dropping  a few  words  on  the  envenomed  bite 
of  morbidly  enraged  animals.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  however,  to  advert  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  moft  malignant  poifon,  nor  to 
enumerate  the  many  deceitful  remedies  that 
have  been  at  different  times  propofed  with  an 
air  of  infallibility  ; fince  dwelling  long  on  this 
unpleafant  fubjeff  would  ill  accord  with  a trad: 
of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  my  defign  to  propofe 

any 
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any  new  remedy,  but  rather  to  lament,  that  the 
beft  preventives  fhould  be  fo  ill  attended  to, 
particularly  amongft  the  inferior  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, to  whom  this  dreadful  accident  happens 
oftener  than  to  the  rich.  And  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  the  fubjedl  being  rarely  treated  of, 
and  feldom  falling  in  the  way  of  any  but  medi- 
cal people,  (who  are  often  confulted  too  late)  it 
is  hoped,  the  intention  will  apologize  for  ob- 
truding a friendly  caution  in  this  place.  For, 
after  a good  deal  of  experience,  and  much  in- 
quiry and  reading  on  this  fubjedl,  I am  confi- 
dent, that  nothing  ought,  in  any  inftance,  to 
be  depended  upon,  -but  taking  out  the  injured 
parts,  by  the  knife  or  cauftic,  or  both ; which 
if  duly  and  timely  effeded,  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
vent every  evil  apprehendedf.  But  whenever 
the  fituation  of  the  wound  may  not  admit  of 
going  deep  enough  to  infure  fuccefs,  or  too 
much  time  may  already  have  elapfed,  theftronger 


f Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  this  opinion  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  cafes  of  Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  pub- 
lifhed  in  Dr.  Simmons’s  Medical  Fadls  and  Obfervations ; 
in  which  we  fee  the  different  fuccefs  attending  excilion  of 
the  parts,  and  various  other  highly  extolled  remedies,  even 
in  fubjedts  bitten  by  the  fame  animal. 
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mercurial  ointment  ought  to  be  rubbed  in  very 
freely,  fo  as  to  raife  a falivation  j which  has  not 
only  been  thought  to  have  proved  an  effedlual 
prophylailic,  but  to  have  alfo  fucceeded  even 
where  evident  fymptoms  of  infedlion  had  taken 
place*. 

It  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  fubjoin  the  ju- 
dicious directions  of  the  faculty  in  Paris^  lately 
fubmitted  to  the  Committee  of  public  inltruc- 
tion,  which  will  bring  the  whole  of  the  indica- 
tions into  view. 

Let  the  wound  and  the  furrounding  parts 
be  well  walked  with  lukewarm  water,  to  take  off 
the  flaver  as  much  as  poffible. 

Let  the  wounded  flefh  be  then  inftantly  cut 
out  with  a fharp  inftrument,  or  cauterifed  with 
hot  iron,  or  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  vitriol,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  aqua  fortis,  and 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Suppuration  will  be  accelerated,  and  pain 
alleviated,  by  filling  and  covering  the  wound 
with  a poultice  of  bread  ,and  milk  applied  luke- 
warm, and  renewed  every  four  hours. 

• See  Hijioire  et  Memoires  de  la  Socieie  royale  de  Medecpu. 
Annie  1783.  partie, — Tissox.  Dr.  Layard,  &c. 

Let 
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Let  the  furrounding  parts  be  then  rubbed 
with  ftrong  mercurial  ointment.  If  the  danger 
be  imminent,  and  the  bites  deep,  or  numerous, 
falivation  (hould  be  excited  as  foon  as  poflible. 
It  is  alfo  neceffary  in  this  extremity,  to  cut  away, 
burn,  or  cauterize  the  flefh  around  the  wound, 
even  although  itfhould  appear  to  be  healed  up. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  wound  opens,  when  the 
hydrophobia,  or  dread  of  water,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. , 

I HAVE  only  to  add,  (what  it  is,  indeed,  a 
great  fatisfadlion  to  be  able  to  fay,)  that,  dread- 
ful as  this  accident  is  where  the  poifon  has 
taken  effed,  it  is  evident,  that  only  a very  fmall 
proportion  of  thofe  who  are  bitten  by  animals 
adhually  enraged,  become  really  infecfted.  For- 
tunately, the  clothes  fometimes  prove  a defence, 
by  wiping  off  the  foam  from  the  animal’s  teeth; 
at  others,  it  does  not  happen  to  be  forced  into 
the  w'ound,  or  is  not  yet  pofTeffed  of  a poifon- 
ous  quality  ; or  laftly,  it  is  not  abforbed,  or  the 
fyftem  may  not  be  in  a ftate  to  be  infedled. 
Thefe  alfertions  are  fupported  by  numberlefs 
fadls,  though  much  lefs  frequent,  perhaps,  in 
London  than  in  fome  other  parts,  efpecially  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  forefts  on  the  Continent, 
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where  fuch  animals  are  very  commonly /met 
with,  and  often  wound  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. 

It  is,  doubtlefs,  the  uncertainty  of  the  ef- 
fects attending  fuch  injuries,  that  has  fupported 
the  credit  of  many  fallacious  remedies  on  this 
melancholy  occalion.  Encouraging,  therefore, 
as  the  above  circumftances  certainly  are,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  madnefs  to  confide  in  them, 
where  the  proper  remedy  may  be  made  ufe  of 
in  time ; and  though  I fhould  wilh  to  conceal 
rather  than  fpread  thefe  acknowledged  fads, 
could  I think  they  would  have  fuch  an  effed*, 
it  is  on  the  other  hand,  no  fmall  fatisfadion, 
that  fuch  encouragement  may  be  juftly  held 
out  to  thofe  who  may  be  under  any  alarm  for 
themfelves  or  their  friends. 

I SHOULD  here  clofe  the  account  of  Difeafes, 
did  I not  meet  with  feveral  others  recorded  by 
ancient  writers,  which  it  may  therefore  be  pro- 
per juft  to  mention.  They  are  noticed  in  the 

• Indeed,  a very  recent,  and  well-known,  melancholy 
inftance  of  the  uncertainty,  and  dellruftive  nature  of  this 
dreadful  poifon,  might  fufficiently  caiition  every  one  from 
negledting  any  fufpicious  cafe,  or  trufting  to  inadequate  re- 
medies. 


work^ 
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works  of  Rha%eSy  PauluSy  Oetius^  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente^  Celfus,  Primerofe^  and  a few  lefs 
ancient  writers.  Of  fome  of  the  difeafes  there 
mentioned,  I know  nothing  but  from  the  au- 
thors own  account  of  them,  or  that  they  are 
needlefs  diftindlions  of  difeafes  (already  fuffi- 
ently  noticed)  which  the  ancients  were  very  fond 
of  making,  efpecially  in  complaints  of  the  fkin, 
but  can  anfwer  no  pradtical  end.  Among  the 
difeafes  recorded  by  thefe  writers  are,  Lentes^ 
HifpiditaSy  AchoreSy  Favus y Pforophthalmiay  Im- 
petigOy  Ranulce  or  BatrachoSy  SeriafiSy  Parijih- 
midy  ParuliSy  InJiatiOy  CrinoneSy  Malum  PilarCy 
PhthiriaJiSy  Hydrody  Macies. 

The  fix  firft  are  affe(5lions  of  the  fkin,  or  of 
the  eye-lids.  Achores  and  Favus  are  a fort  of 
Crufta-ladlea,  or  milk-blotches,  fo  called  by 
fome,  when  of  a dark  colour,  or  ulcerated,  and 
extending  to  the  head,  and  Impetigo  when  it 
attacks  the  chin ; but  by  others  the  term  Achores 
is  applied  only  to  adults.  The  Scald-head  al- 
fo,  denominated  Tinea  when  the  fcabs  have 
refembled  moth-holes  in  cloth,  and  Favus 
when  like  a honey-comb,  has  been  by  fome 
termed  AchoreSy  when  the  difcharge  has  been 
unufually  acrimonious.  Pforophthalmia  is  con- 
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fined  to  the  eye-lids^  and  is  fo  named  by 
CEti  us,  and  others  after  him. 

Ranula  is  faid  to  be  an  inflammatory  tumour 
of  the  parts  under  the  tongue,  and  according 
to  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the  veins : it 
fometimes  ulcerates,  but  often  prefents  a fpe- 
cies  of  foft  and  lax  cedema.  Celsus  fays  the 
tumour  is  fometimes  included  in  a cyft,  which 
rnuft  be  taken  out ; the  operation  for  which  is 
fully  defcribed  by  Aquapendente.  Although 
fuch  feemingly  different  accounts  are  given  of 
this  complaint,  the  Ranula  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  an  infardlion  of  the  fublingual 
glands]  and  I believe,  is  not  very' common  in 
infants,  and  indeed  is  moftly  an  endemic  com- 
plaint. I have  feen  it,  however,  in  this  coun- 
try, in  adults,  of  the  fize  of  the  largeft  walnut, 
.and  it  then  becomes  very  troublefome,  both  in 
fpeaking  and  deglutition.  When  large  it  is 
ufually  foft,  and  contains  a fluid,  and  fome- 
times calcareous  concretions,  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftrudlion  of  the  falivary  dudls.  In  this  cafe,  it 
needs  only  to  be  opened,  and  to  be  cleared  of 
all  the  concretions  ; but  if  it  be  hard,  the  whole 
tumour  mufl:  be  extirpated.  Tulpius  relates 
a cafe  in  which  the  matter  adhered  fo  firmly, 

that 
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that  the  furgeon,  after  having  laid  open  the 
cyftj  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ac- 
tual cautery  to  deflroy  the  infpiflated  juice. 
SeriafiSy  from  (ripog,  quia  caput  quaji  excavatum 
cernituY  \ the  bones  about  the  fontanelle,  or 
fometimes  the  membrane  only,  being  de- 
prelfed,  or  drawn  in.  Paulus  (Lib.  i.)  de- 
fcribes  it  as  an  inflammation  about  the  cere- 
brum, in  which  the  brain  is  faid  often-times 
to  mortify  within  three  days  ; but  if  it  fhould 
not,  the  child,  it  is  faid,  will  recover*.  I 
have  never  met  with  any  thing  like  this  difor- 
der  accompanied  with  a depreflion  of  the  Ikull, 
though  I have  feen  the  precife  depreflion  un- 
accompanied with  any  difeafe,  and  fomething 
very  like  the  difeafe  without  the  depreflion.- 
The  latter  was  noticed  in  an  infant  of  five 
weeks  old,  who  died  of  convulfion  fits,  the 
brain  appearing  as  if  in  a ftate  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  fmelling  exceedingly  fetid.  Parijih- 
mia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  tonfils,  or  throat, 
but  is  certainly  not  common  in  this  country  ; 

• Perhaps  Hippocrates  may  allude  to  this  difeafe,  Aph.  50. 
feft.  vii.  “ Quibus  cerebrum  fideratum  eft,  imratresdiesin- 

X 

teriunt,  fi  vero  hos  fuperaverint,  fani  ftunt. 
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it  is  hinted  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book  dg 
Dentitione.  ParuliSy  a complaint  defcribed  by 
Paulus  as  a painful  tumour  about  the  gums  ; 
Rhazes  calls  it  a blifler  in  the  mouth.  Infla- 
tio  is  a diftention  of  the  fkin  from  wind  or  wa- 
ter after  a child  has  been  reduced  by  long  ill- 
nefs.  CrinoneSy  or  Grubhsy  is  little  known  as 
a difeafe,  I believe,  in  Europe.  It  is,  proba- 
bly, a fecretion  from  the  febaceous  glands,  and 
appears  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  back,  of  fuck- 
ing children;  and  is  abfurdly  enough  thought 
by  fome  to  be  produced  by  infedts*;  older 
children  are  often  found  to  have  fome  appear- 
ances of  it,  but  it  feldom  affords  them  further 
trouble  than  a little  itching,  and  they  amufe 
themfelves  by  forcing  out  of. the  fkin  what 
they  call  worms. — In  the  inftance  of  infants  fo 
affecfled,  rubbing  the  parts  with  a coarfe  cloth, 
by  the  fire-fide,  is  all  that  will  ufually  be  ne- 
ceffary  in  northern  climates. 

Though  this  kind  of  affedlion  is  generally 
of  little  confequence,  whether  in  infants,  or 
young  children,  I have,  neverthelefs,  fome- 
times  known  it  prove  a very  troublefome  com- 

, • Astruc.  Lieutard.  Peachy. 
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plaint  in  older  fubjedls,  efpecially  in  femalea 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  In  fuch  inftances, 
the  whole  neck,  back^  and  breafi:,  will  be  co- 
vered with  little  black  fpots,  which  gradually 
inflame  till  the  parts  become  totally  covered 
with  heated  pimples.  Thefe  at  firfl:  itch  in- 
tolerably, fo  as  frequently  to  keep  the  patient 
from  fleep  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night ; and  in  confequence  of  being  continu- 
ally rubbed,  turn  to  little  inflamed  and  angry 
boils.  When  fome  of  thefe  have  difcharged 
the  febaceous  matter,  and  are  healed  up,  others 
will  arife,  in  fucceflion ; and  at  the  end  of  fe- 
veral  months,  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  body 
are  covered  with  them. 

After  making  trial  of  common  purges  and 
alteratives,  to  no  lafting  advantage,  I have 
cured  the  complaint  by  wafliing  the  parts 
morning  and  evening,  for  a few  days,  with  the 
lotio  faponacea,  and  afterwards  rubbing  in  a 
little  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati ; and  when 
the  forenefs  has  gone  off,  making  ufe  of  a pro- 
per flefli-brulh,  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
patient  may  at  the  fame  time  take  a few  drops 
of  the  aqua  kali  pp‘.  two  or  three  times  a day, 
in  a cup  of  falTafras-tea,  or  milk  and  water. 

A COM- 
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.A  COMPLAINT  fometimes  confounded  with 
the  former,  is  that  ZdXXtd.  Morbum  pilare,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  of  by  Hildanus,  as 
fadly  tormenting  one  of  his  own  children.  It 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  Parey  ; but  I have  never 
met  with  it  myfelf.  It  is  faid  to  be  owing  to 
hairs  not  duly  expelled,  which  hick  in  the  Ikin, 
efpecially  in  the  back  of  young  infants,  whom 
it  torments  by  an  inceflant  itching,  and  fome- 
times raifes  fmall  tumours.  The  cure  is  faid 
to  confift  in  fomenting  the  parts,  and  then 
pulling  out  the  hairs  with  a pair  of  nippers. 

Phthiriafis,  or  Morbus  pediculofiis,  is  a com- 
plaint I fhould  not  have  mentioned,  were  it 
not  fometimes  found  very  troublefome,  and 
the  heads  even  of  children  who  are  kept  the 
moft  cleanly,  much  peftered  with  thefe  ugly 
vermin.  It  is  not  therefore  intended  to  treat 
of  it  as  a difeafe  in  other  parts,  (which  are 
fometimes  equally  occupied  by  them)  and  will 
be  quite  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  cure  is,  in 
general,  very  fimple,  and  requires  only  the  hair 
to  be  fprinkled  for  a few  days  with  the  powder 
of  ftaves-acre ; a remedy  that  is  kept  a fecret 
by  fome  foreign  perfumers,  who  fell  it  at  a 
great  price.  Should  this  be  ineffcdlual,  a very 

fmall 
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frnall  quantity  of  the  calx  hydrargyri  alba  may 
be  joined  with  it.  Some  people  have  ftrongly 
recommended  an  ointment  made  of  parfley- 
, feeds  boiled  infrefh  butter,  which  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  hair  for  three  or  four  days. 

Hydroa,  or  Sudamina,  is  a trifling  eruption 
from  the  fudorific  glands.  Macies,  or  accord- 
ing to  fome,  atrophia  ladlentium,  is  applied  to 
a decay,  faid  to  arife  either  from  worms,  (and 
is  then  called  atrophia  verminofa*)  or  to  the  un- 
fuitablenefs  of  the  breaft-milk,  which  though 
it  may  be  good  in  its  kind,  will  not  prove  alike 
nourifliing  to  all  children.  The  milk  is  then 
properly  diredled  to  be  changed,  upon  which 
it  is  remarked,  the  child  will  often  recover, 
as  I fhail  have  occafion  to  notice  more  at  large, 
in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work.  This  difor- 
der  is,  however,  a true  atrophy,  or  marafmus, 
from  whatever  particular  caufe,  and  into  which 
an  infant  may  fall  in  confequence  of  almoft 
any  of  the  complaints  treated  of  in  the  forego- 
ing  pages,  when  they  may  happen  to  prove  of 
very  long  continuance. 

1 HAVE  now  gone  through  all  that  have  been 
ufually  ranked  amongft  the  diforders  of  in- 


• See  Harris. 
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fants,  and  have  taken  fufficient  notice,  as  I 
apprehend,  of  every  complaint  worth  men- 
tioning,  that  I have  met  with  either  in  my 
reading  or  pracftice ; and  may  flatter  myfelf  this 
tradl  will  be  found  to  polTefs  the  advantage  of 
compleatnefs  above  every  work  of  the  kind*. 
That  nothing  may  be  over-looked,  it  remains 
to  take  notice  of  fome  congenite  dijorders^ , and 
external  blemiflies  ; and  firfl;  of  thofe  about  the 
heart. 


Imperfect  Closure  of  the  Foramen  ovale, 
and  Canalis  Arteriosus  ; with  other  pre- 
ternatural Conformations  Heart. 

TT HESE  morbid  deviations  appearing  in  differ- 
ent partsf,  have  in  all  the  fame  tendency,,  viz. 

• Should  the  intelligent  reader  recolledl  any  diforders  of 
confequence  that  are  overlooked,  or  conceive  there  are  any 
material  miftakes  in  the  defcription  or  treatment  of  others, 
and  would  be  at  the  pains  of  making  the  author  acquainted 
with  them,  his  ftriftures  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
duly  noticed,  fliould  the  author  live  to  accomplilh  the  inten- 
tion hinted  in  the  preface. 

See  Mortgagiii,  Epj/.  ly.  j^rt.  12.  Land.  Med.  Journal 
page  4.  and  Med.  Obfer'v.  Inq.  njol.  vi. 

in 
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in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  obftrud:  the 
palTage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  which 
in  fomc  inflances  has  continued  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  the  unborn-fetus.  The  peculiarity,  is 
fometimes  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is 
conftridled,  or  clofed,  as  it  rifes  from  the  right 
ventricle ; at  others,  in  the  feptum  cordis, 
which  has  an  unnatural  opening,  affording  a 
free  communication  between  the  two  ventri- 
cles ; and  fometimes  in  the  imperfedl  clofure 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  the  canalis  arteriofus. 

These  fources  of  difeafe  are  mentioned 
merely  with  a view  of  pointing  out  the  fymp- 
toms  by  which  they  may  be  known,  and  not 
of  attempting  a remedy ; which  is  out  of  our 
power.  The  recital,  however,  may  ferve  to 
prevent  fruitlefs  attempts,  and  perhaps  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  fymptoms,  and  confequent 
diflrefs  of  the  patient,  where  upon  due  know- 
ledge of  the  difeafe,  art  has,  evidently,  no- 
thing to  offer.  The  imperfediions  are  owing 
entirely  to  an  original  mal-formation  of  parts, 
or,  in  the  two  latter  inftanccs,  to  a deficiency 
in  the  powers  of  the  fyftem  foon  after  births 
the  only  time  in  which  that  diverfion  to  the 
circulation  can  take  place,  which  nature  has 

intended 
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intended  upon  the  change  made  in  confequencc 
of  refpiration. 

The  precife  time  when  this  new  mode  of 
circulation  fhould  take  place,  is  not  attempted 
to  b'e  fettled,  the  pafTage  between  the  auricles, 
and  that  between  the  two  great  arteries,  being 
open  in  children  of  very  different  ages;  nor 
do  both  always  clofe  at  the  fame  time.  It  is 
conjedured,  however,  that  this  procel^  ought 
to  begin  from  the  birth,  as  it  is  found  to  do 
in  the  remains  of  the  velfels  of  the  navel- 
ftring  * ; fo  that,  although  the  fetal  apertures 
in  the  heart  fhould  not  be  adlually  impervious 
at  the  end  of  fome  months,  it  is  imagined  that 
fome  conftridion  has  ufually  taken  place,  and 
that,  at  leaf:,  fome  check  is  given  to  the 
blood’s  palling  from  one  lide  of  the  heart  to 
the  other,  in  the  free  manner  it  does  in  the  fe- 
tus. This,  it  is  natural  enough  to  conceive, 
and  I apprehend,  is  owing  to  a greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  rulhing  into  the  lungs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  refpiration,  (which  lelfens  the  diffi- 

* It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  are  not  very  firmly 
clofed  for  fome  time,  as  I have  eafily  forced  the  velfels  open, 
by  an  injeftion,  in  children  who  have  died  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 
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culty  of  entering  that  organ ;)  by  which  means, 
a greater  quantity  flows  into  the  left  auricle 
from  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  filling  the 
part,  prohibits  an  entry  from  the  right.  Upon 
the  like  principle,  the  aorta  being  more  dif- 
tended  by  a large  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle,  does  not  allow  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  empty  itfelf  into  it  by  the  canalis  ar- 
teriofus.  , 

Sometimes  one  of  thefe  apertures  is  found 
open,  and  the  other  clofed  up,  efpecially  the 
canalis  arteriofus,  which  is  of  the  greater  con- 
fequence  ; the  foramen  ovale  having  in  feveral 
inftances  been  found  pervious  in  adults ; and 
it  is  imagined  is  always  fo,  in  thofe  divers, 

who  can  remain  the  better  part  of  an  hour  un- 

/ 

der  water. 

Whether  the  preternatural  aperture  be  in 
the  velTels,  auricles,  or  ventricles,  or  where- 
foever  any  morbid  ftridture  may  be,  whenever 
it  may  prove  of  any  confequence,  the  conftant 
fymptoms  attending  it  are  a difcolouration  of 
the  face  and  neck,  with  a floe-blue,  or  leaden- 
colour  of  the  lips,  fuch  as  is  met  with  in  fome 
fits  of  afihma.  Thefe  take  place  foon  after 
voL.  II.  N birth. 
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birth,  and  the  difcolouration  is  increafed,  and 
attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  as  often 
as  the  child  is  any  wife  agitated,  who  is  not  at 
all  relieved  by  procuring  ftools,  by  the  warm- 
bath,  or  any  other  mean  made  ufe  of  as  a re- 
medy for  fits,  nor  can  be,  but  by  the  child  be- 
ing kept  as  tranquil  as  poffible. 

If  the  aperture  be  in  the  canalis  arteriofusi 
children  iifually  link  very  foon  under  the  com- 
plaint, of  which  I have  feen  one  inftance  only 
a few  months  fince ; but  if  the  aperture  be  in 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  heart,  infants  may  fur- 
vive  for  months,  or  even  for  years.  A recent 
inftance  of  which,  with  an  accurate  account 
of  the  difcafe,  is  recorded  in  the  third  vol.  of 
the  Medical  Tranja^ions  of  the  College.  In 
fuch  inftances,  the  fyfhem  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  effecfls  of  this  derangement,  is 
better  able  to  withftand  them;  the  patient, 
however,  can  endure  but  little  motion,  the 
heart  becoming  thereby  furcharged  with  blood, 
and  refpiration  rendered  more  difficult ; hence 
alfo  the  blood  is  detained  in  the  extremities, 
and  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  become  parti- 
cularly difcoloured.  Some  time,  indeed,  be- 
fore 
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tore  the  patient  finks  under  the  difeafe,  the 
rymptoms  are  aggravated,  and  almofl;  the  lead: 
motion  endangers  fuffocation. 


Encephalocele,  or  Hernia  of  the  Brain. 

ANY  infants  come  into  the  world  with  va- 
rious parts  imperfe(5lly  formed,  as  well  as  the 
heart,  and  never  more  commonly  than  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ikull.  If  the  deficiency  be 
very  great,  and  accompanied  with  a like  want 
of  brain,  fuch  fetufes  fall  under  the  clafs  of 
Monfters,  and  being  never  born  alive,  are  not 
fubje(5ls  of  this  work. 

The  Hernia  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  met  with  in  infants  otherwife  completely 
formed,  and  is  generally  curable.  The  pub- 
lic is  indebted  to  Monf.  Ferrand  for  an  accurate 
defcription  of  this  complaint,  given  in  the  5th 
volume  of  the  Memoires  de  L* Acadmie  royale 
de  Chirurgie. 

The  Encephalocele  is  a foft  circumfcribed 
tumour,  ufually  of  a round  form,  and  corre- 
fpondent  in  fize  with  the  extent  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  cranium  j to  which  the  complaint  is 

N 2 owing. 
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owing.  It  is  without  fludluation,  or  difco- 

louration  of  the  fkin,  but  iS  attended  with  a 

perceptible  pulfation  of  the  brain,  which  fyn-r 

chronizes  with  the  pulfe.  The  tumour  retires 

and  difappears  upon  preffure,  and  is  alw'ays  fi- 

tuate  either  on  one  of  the  fontanelles,  or  in 

the  courfe  of  one  of  the  futures,  and  is  never 

\ 

larger  than  a pullet’s  egg.  Where  the  defedl 
in  offification  is  very  conliderable,  a much 
larger  portion  of  brain  is  confequently  pro- 
truded, which  ftridlly  fpeaking,  it  were  lefs 
proper  to  call  a difeafe,  than  a fatal  mal-form- 
ation,  as  it  is  pertinently  remarked  by  MonJ. 
Ferrand ; and  no  more  refembles  the  true  en- 
cephalocele,  than  an  eventration  refembles  the 
common  inteftinal  hernia.  It  will  be  very  nc- 
celfary,  however,  carefully  to  diftinguifh  this 
incurable  evil  from  other  foft  tumours  of  the 
fcalp,  prefently  to  be  noted,  which  it  very 
much  refembles  ; the  latter  having  frequently 
the  like  precife  feel  of  a bony  margin  around 
them,  as  is  common,  indeed,  in  cafes  of  ex- 
travafation  upon' any  folid  furface.  The  tu- 
mour is  alfo  colourlefs,  and  often  as  large  as  in 
the  fatal  mal-formation,  but  has  a confider- 
able  fludluation,  and  is  further  diftinguifhable 

by 
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by  the  tumour  not  retiring  upon  prelTure,  nor 
being  attended  with  any  puliation. 

The  Encephalocele  is,  indeed,  ealily  diftin- 
guilhed  from  them  both,  by  the  brief  defcrip- 
tion  above  given  of  it ; and  fatal  as  it  would 
be  were  it  left  to  itfelf,  requires  only  to  be 
properly  underftood,  in  order  to  adapt  a ra- 
tional and  effedtual  remedy,  which  confifts  on- 
ly in  a careful  and  due  compreflion  of  the  part. 
This  may  be  elfedled  by  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  fheet-lead,  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
tumour,  and  pierced  with  holes,  that  it  may 
be  fcwed  to  the  child’s  cap.  The  compreffion 
fhould  at  firft  be  very  moderate,  and  never  fo 
great  as  to  give  the  infant  pain,  nor  difturb 
any  of  the  natural  functions  ; though  it  fhould 
be  gradually  increafed  as  the  tumour  fhall  re- 
tire. This  is  all  that  is  required  from  art,  the 
cure  being  the  bufinefs  of  nature,  which  if  the 
child  continue  healthy,  will  proceed  in  the 
work  of  oflification,  and  in  due  time  will  fill 
up  the  vacancy  in  the  fkull.  The  protrufion 
of  the  brain  was  before  an  obftacle  to  thispro- 
cefs  ; whilfl:  the  injury  that  tender  organ  mult  / 
fuftain  by, the  prelTure  from  the  Tides  of  the 
bone,  expofed  it  to  all  the  evils  which  com- 

N 3 prellion 
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prefllon  never  fails  to  produce,  and  which  it 
were  needlefs  to  enumerate  in  this  place. 


Tumours  of  the  Scalp. 

There  are  other  tumours  on  the  head  of 
new-born  infants,  which  it  were  improper  en- 
tirely to  pafs  over.  One  kind  is  occafioned  by 
long  compreffion  in  the  birth,  is  of  different 
lizes,  and  the  'fkin  is  always  difcoloured ; but 
thefe  tumours  feldom  require  much  attention, 
as  they  frequently  difappear  in  a few  hours. 

If  large,  it  is,  common  to  bathe,,  or  foment 
them  with  red  wine,  or  with  brandy,  or  vinegar,  , 
diluted  with  water;  and  in  general  they  gradu- 
ally fubfide,  though  fometimes  not  perfedtly 
for  feveral  days.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
of  more  confequence,  and  concerning  the 
treatment  of  which  praditioners  have  differ- 
ed ; the  abfolute  impropriety  of  opening  any 
tumours  arifing  from  compreffion  having  been 
conceived  of  by  many.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe,  it  may  in  fome  cafes,  be  really  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  prevent  a troublefome  fun- 
gous fore,  and  even  a caries  of  the  fkull.  The 

diferi- 
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difcrimination,  however,  is  fufficiently  obvi- 
ous, fuch  afliftance  being  required  only  where 
the  above  remedies  and  compreflion  have  had 
no  efFecft,  and  the  tumour  is  found  fenfibly  to 
increafe  day  after  day,  which  in  fome  inftances 
has  been  the  cafe  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
Such  growth  is  always  owing  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  ruptured  by  long  compref- 
hon,  being  ftill  open,  and  pouring  out  an 
ichorous  fluid  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
thereby  keeping  up,  and  increafing  the  origi- 
nal tumour.  ♦ 

Upon  opening  the  integuments,  a bloody 
fluid  is  let  out,  and  the  tumour  nearly  fub- 
fides,  which  afterwards  requires  nothing  but 
moderately  aftringent  applications  and  pref- 
fure,  which  ihould  be  continued  for  a little 
time  after  the  aperture  is  clofed. 

Another  kind  of  tumour,  of  a more  unfa- 
vourable appearance,  was  hinted  at  under  the 
article  of  Encephalocele,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  in  this  place  to  take  a little  further 
notice.  Thefe  tumours  contain  a kind  of  fe- 
rum,  and  are  often  very  large,  but  without 
that  difcolouration  of  the  fcalp  and  bruifed  ap- 
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pearance,  which  there  conftantly  is  in  thofe  lafl 
defcribed,  nor  do  they,  indeed,  feem  to  arife 
from  compreflion  ; I have,  at  leafl,  feen  them 
extending  over  a third  part  of  the  head,  and 
raifed  an  inch  or  more  from  the  fkull,  after  the 
fhorteft  and  mofl  eafy  labours.  To  the  de- 
fcription  before  given  of  them  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  this  kind  of  tumour,  I believe,  will 
always  fublide  very  kindly,  though  fometimes 
not  compleatly,  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  fome  inflances,  it  begins  to  leflen  in  fix  or 
eight  days  after  birth,  but  in  others,  not  till 
near  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and,  then  fub- 
fides  very  rapidly ; and  as  it  falls,  more  and 
more  of  the  flcull  may  be  felt,  from  day  to 
day,  in  proportion  as  the  abforption  of  the 
fluid  takes  place.  To  aflifl:  nature,  therefore, 
in  this  operation,  embrocations  of  vinegar, 
crude  fal  tamrnoniac  and  camphorated  fpirit 
Ihpuldbe  made  ufe  of,  with  a gentle  compref- 
fion  of  the  part,  as  well  as  keeping  the  bowels 
properly  open. 


Lym- 
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T*here  is  another  kind  of  tumour  appearing 
fometimes  on  the  head,  and  at  others,  on  fome 
part  of  the  fpine,  which  is  not  owing  to  acci- 
dents in  the  birth,  but  is  of  a morbid  nature. 
Thefe  tumours  contain  a lymph,  and  are  at- 
tended with  evident  flucfluation,  as  may  be  dif- 
cerned  by  the  touch  ; and  unlefs  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  ought  in  no  cafe,  I believe, 
to  be  punctured,  or  even  removed  by  ligature, 
though  adhering  only  by  a fmall  pedicle. 
Thofe  on  the  fpine  of  the  neck,  or  back,  or 
on  the  loins,  if  they  do  not  arife  from  the  dura 
mater  inclofing  the  medulla  fpinalis,  feem  to 
originate  at  leaft  from  the  periofteum  of  the 
fpine  ; and  the  ifllie  having  a morbid  fource, 
will  be  kept  up  after  the  tumours  are  opened, 
or  even  totally  extirpated,  and  preventing  the 
fore  from  healing,  the  infant  finks  under  the 
difcharge,  or  dies  in  convulfions. 

But  there  are  other  tumours  of  a fimilar  ap- 
pearance, which  being,  neverthelefs,  of  a dif- 
ferent kind,  may  be  fometimes  fafely  extir- 
pated. 
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pated,  and  will  be  noticed  below  after  the  Spina 
Byfida,  to  which  likewife  they  bear  a confi- 
derable  refemblance. 


Spina  Byfida_,  or  Hydro-rachitis. 

T ms  morbid  affedlion  is  more  commonly 
known  here  by  the  former  of  thefe  terms, 
though  the  latter  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
more  proper  name  ; the  firft  being  taken  only 
from  an  efFecff,  the  other  being  defcriptive  of 
what  is  deemed  the  original  difeafe.  It  is  alfo 
known  by  other  names,  as  writers  have  been 
fcverally  imprefled  by  the  caufe,  efledfs,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  difeafe.  Ruysch  therefore 
calls  it  a dropfy,  and  Bertrandi*,  a hernia  of 
the  fpinal  marrow ; the  medullary  flrudlure  be- 
' ing  in  fome  inflances  deftroyed,  and  a fpongy 
fubftance  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  protruding  through  the  byfid  fpine. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  complaint,  or 
malformation,  thodgh  now  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  was  not  deferibed,  as  I believe,  be- 


• Open  di  Ambrogio  Bertrandi.  ’Toeno  ij.  'Torino  1786. 
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fore  Tulpius  wrote*,  whofe  obfervations  and 
cafes  were  firft  publifhed  in  the  year  1641,  and 
afterwards  with  fome  additions,  as  late  as  1716, 
which  is  the  edition  I have  feen,  and  contains 
an  accurate  account  of  the  fpina  byfida. 

Since  the  above  period,  the  diforder  has 
been  regularly  noticed  by  various  writers  ; but 
not  being  a very  common  one,  and  very  little 
having  ever  been  attempted  or  propofed  for  its 
relief,  I judged  it  fufficient  in  my  former  edi- 
tions of  the  prefent  work,  barely  to  notice  and 
defcribe  the  complaint,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  its  being  miftaken,  and  an  infant’s  life 
Ihortened,  by  ralhly  opening  the  tumour.  But 
as  various  folitary  cafes  and  obfervations  are 
diffufed  through  different  medical  works,  and 
none  of  the  late  writers  having  methodically 
colledled  and  arranged  them,  nor  any  fince 
Mortgagni  paid  much  attention  to  the  fub- 
jedl,  I have  now  been  induced  to  take  it  up 
more  at  large.  Having  alfo  myfelf  feen  the 
difeafe  about  eight  or  ten  times  (under  which 
one  child  languifhed  fcven  weeks,  and  another 
feveral  months,)  as  well  as  converfed  with  ma- 

• TulpU  Obfervaiiones  Medicinec. 
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ny  pracflitioners  who  have  as  often  met  with'it  j 
I have  thought,  that  in  a work  devoted  to  the. 
difeafes  of  children,  it  might  be  agreeable,  if 
not  inftrudtive  to  the  reader,  to  fee  all  that  is 
of  importance  on  the  fubjedl  brought  into  one 
view. 

With  this  intention,  I fhall  briefly  advert 
to  the  writers  we  are  obliged  to  for  any  account 
of  this  congenite  derangement ; and  after  con- 
fidering  its  nature,  caufe,  and  the  periods  at 
which  it  proves  fatal,  fhall  flate  whatever  has 
been  propofed,  or  attempted  in  a way  of  pal- 
liation, or  cure. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a difeafe  for  which 
fo  little  can  be  done,  both  the  earliefl:  and 
latefl:  writers  have  agreed  fo  well  in  their  opi- 
nion, and  defcription  of  it  j though  fome,  in- 
deed, do  little  more  than  mention  it,  not- 
withflanding  they  all  appear  to  have  feen  the 
difeafe.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  ; and  Tulpius  himfelf  appears 
to  fpeak  of  it  as  of  one  he  had  not  long  been 
any  wife  acquainted  with  : we  accordingly  find 
him  faying  but  little  on  its  precife  nature,  or 
caufe.  Soon  after  him  wrote  C.  Stalpart 
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Vander  Wiel,  and  Muys*,  the  one  in  the  year 
1682,  the  other  in  1695,  and  about  the  fame 
time  Bonetus"^;  but  thefe  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  fubjedl.  Ruysch  treats  more 
largely  upon  it,  and  it  has  been  noticed,  calls 
it  a dropfy  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  as  the  hy- 
drocephalus is  of  the  head,  or  brain,  and  with 
fome  propriety,  as  will  prefently  appear.  Bid- 
Loo^ 'phylician  to  King  William  the  third, 
and  Salzmannus"^,  his  cotemporary,  have  no- 
ticed the  difeafe.  Rutty  * gives  a good  ana- 
tomical account  of  it.  Titsingh  wrote  upon 
it  in  1733®.  Zechar.  Platner  ’ more  fully  in 
'1745,  and  Acrell  * in  1748.  Van  Swieten 
and  Mortgagni  wrote,  it  is  well  known,  nearly 
at  the  fame  time  ; the  former  of  whom  copies 
Tulpius  and  Ruysch,  but  the  latter  quotes 


' Praxis  Medico-Chirurgica  rationalis. 

* SepuUh. 

^ Bidloo  Opera  Exercit.  7'"*,  > 

* Dijfertatio  de  quibusdam  tumoribus  tunicatis  externis. 

5 Philofoph.Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  vij.  inter  annos  1779,  1783. 

* De  Spina  Byjida. 

’ Platncri  Injiitut.  Chirurgica. 

* Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Stockholm. 
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various  other  writers,  and  takes  as  much  pains 

to  inveftigate  this  difeafe  as  almoft  any  other 

that  he  has  recorded.  Our  countryman  Mr. 

Warner* * * §,  Avas  well  acquainted  with  it,  and 

relates  an  inflance  of  a man,  living  to  twenty 

years  of  age,  though  the  diforder  had  induced 

a palfy,  (as  he  terms  it)  of  the  lower  extremi-' 
\ 

ties ; but  not  fo  bad  as  to  difable  him  from 
walking.  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  treatife  on  the 
dropfy,  in  1756, ^merely  n^mes  the  difeafe; 
but  Mr.  White  defcribes  it  well,  in  his  furgi- 
cal  cafes,  written  in  the  fame  year.  Blan- 
chard alfo  mentions  it ; likewife  Monfieur  Le 
Cat  fin  1765,  Gooch  in  his  Surgery  in  1771, 
Ambrose  Bertrandi  in  1786,  and  Louth  § 
as  late  as  1788. 

By  the  accounts  given  by  thefe  writers,  it 
appears,  that  this  difeafe  fixes  either  upon  the 
fuperior  parts  of  the  fpine,  and  is  then  featcd 
upon  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  the  firfi; 
of  the  back  ; or  elfe  is  lower  down  on  the  lafl 
of  the  loins,  or  more  commonly,  on  the  os  fa- 

• Surgical  Cafes,  1750. 

f Differ! ation fur  la  Senjibilite  de  la  dure  mere,  l3c. 

J Qpere  di  Ambrggio  Bertrandi  Tomo  ij,  Torino. 

§ No/ologia  Chirurgica. 
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crum,  and  is  ufually  upon  the  centre,  and 
pofterior  part  of  thefe  falfe  vertebrae  : but 
W EPFER  * faw  one  on  the  right  fide  of  the  loins. 

The  fkin  is  fometimes  entire,  and  fometimes 
ruptured  externally,  at  the  birth  ; and  in  the 
latter  cafe,  I believe,  the  infant  is  always  ftill- 
born,  at  leaft,  it  has  been  fo  in  all  the  in- 
flances  that  I have  met  with ; though  fuch  fe- 
tufes  are  often  full-grown.  In  this  cafe,  the 
edges  are  prominent,  and  the  centre  is,  of 
courfe,  deprefled,  the  ulcer  very  much  refem- 
biing  the  form  of  the  human  mouth  when  the 
angles  of  the  lips  are  drawn  together,  and  the 
middle  part  is  puflied  forward. 

When  the  fkin  is  entire,  the  difeafe  appears 
in  the  form  of  a tumour,  varying  in  fize  from 
that  of  a pea,  or  even  fmaller,  to  that  of  an 
half-crown  piece  ; being  alfo  more  or  lefs  ele- 
vated. The  higheft  point  is  ufually  very  thin, 
and  fometimes  tranfparent,  from  having  no 
true  fkin ; other  parts  of  the  tumour  are  red  or 
livid,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
foinc  cancerous  tumours  upon  the  point  of  ul- 
ceration. The  furface  is  generally  very  foft  to 


• Wepfcri  Ob/ervationes. 
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the  touch,  efpeciallyin  the  centre,  from  which 
a fluid  retires  upon  preflhre,  and  round  the 
margin  of  the  fwelling  the  bony  edges  of  the 
fpine  may  be  diflindtly  felt ; a circumftance 
that  ought  always  to  be  attended  to,  as  leading 
to  a certain  diagnoflic.  In  other  cafes,  no 
fludluation  is  perceptible,  but  a carneous  fub- 
flance,  hard  and  thick  ; and  fuch  infants  can- 
not endure  being  laid  on  the  back,  but  pre- 
fently  become  convulfed.  Muysh  mentions 
an  inftance  of  the  difeafe  being  fituated  be- 
tween the  fcapulte,  in  which  the  (kin  was  not 
at  all  difcoloured  ; the  deficiency  of  bone  w'as 
therefore,  probably,  ‘very  fmall;  as  likewdfe 
feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  from  the  event,  as 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  place. 

The  internal  appearances  are  various ; fuf- 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  as  the  difeafe  takes  place 
during  the  procefs  of  oflification,  the  internal 
derangement  feems  to  depend  very  much  upon 
the  period  at  which  the  complaint  may  com- 
mence. In  general,  there  is  a confufion  of 
nerves,  blood-veflels,  membranes  and  liga- 
ments, together  either  with  a hard  flefh-like 
fubftance,  or  a certain  portion  of  difcoloured 
water,  or  lymph.  This  is,  probably,  fmall  at 
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firfl ; but  the  neceflary  fupport  of  bone  being 
wanting,  the  lymphatics  of  the  membrane  in- 
veiling  the  fpinal  marrow,  it  has  been  fup- 
pofcd,  continually  depoiit  their  contents  ; en- 
larging the  tumour,  and  increaiing  the  dif- 
eafe.  ' I faw  one  inftance  in  a fetus  of  about  five 
months  growth,  where  the  bone  (the  os  fa- 
crum,  as  yet,  indeed,  in  a cartilaginous  flate) 
was  compleat  on  the  outfide,  but  deficient 
within ; the  fpinal  marrow  was  alfo  wanting, 
and  there  was  a confiderable  quantity  of  water. 

Many  children  born  with  this  complaint  do 
not  feem  to  have  fulfered  by  it  while  in  the 
womb,  being  healthy,  often  large,  and  very 
flrong ; but  fome  are  otherwife  mutilated ; 
it  being  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  both  the 
ankles  diftorted,  or  to  have  the  lower  extremi- 
ties weak,  and  fometimes  totally  paralytic : 
and  there  is  in  others  a great  deficiency  of 
bone  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium.  The 
higher  up  the  feat  of  the  fpina  byfida  may  be, 
the  greater  is  ufually  the  injury,  and  the  fooner 
fhe  infant  periflies,  unlefs  the  aperture  of  the 
bone  be  very  fmall,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  as  well  as  from  a 
fimilar  difcafc  being  occafioned  by  internal  in- 
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juries  of  the  fpine,  as  mentioned  by  Le  Cat*, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  difeafe,  as  hinted  above, 
may  be  owing  to  fome  interruption  to  the  pro- 
cefs  of  oflification,  and  a confequent  diften- 
lion  of  the  membrane  inverting  the  fpinal  mar- 
row from  the  prefllire  of  the  fluid,  which  in 
return  becomes  a further  impediment  to  that 
procefs.  It  is  not  improbable  however,  that 
this  undue  fecretion  of  lymph  may  be  oftener 
the  original  fource  of  the  difeafe ; the  water 
by  an  unnatural  compreflion,  either  prevent- 
ing the  formation,  or  afterwards  dertroying  a 
portion,  of  the  bony  arch  intended  by  nature 
as  a protecrtion  to  the  tender  marpow  ; a part 
elTential  to  the  animal  fundlions.  Hence, 
Lauth  has  very  properly  defined  the  difeafe  to 
' be,  in  Specu  Vertebrarum  collegia  in  In- 

fante, Vertebras  ultimas  Columns  Pondere  Juo  fin- 
dens,  et  T umorem  prope  Os  Sacrum  conjiituens  : 
though  it  does  not,  as  it  has  been  faid,  appear 
always  in  this  part. 

It  is  fometimes  a mere  local  difeafe,  con- 
fined within  the  circumference  of  the  tumour. 


* 7’raite  de  Mou'vement  mufculaire ; de  la  Senjibilite,  de 
Virriiabiliti,  Idc.  1765. 
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and  at  others,  the  water  rifes  a little  higher  in 
the  vertebral  column 5 and  hence  Ruysch  has 
conlidered  this  difeafe  as  a proper  dropfy  of 
the  part,  as  the  hydrocephalus  is  of  the  head. 
In  fome  inftances  again,  the  column  is  open 
from  the' occiput  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the 
water  is  even  found  to  defcend  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain ; the  two  difeafes  being 
then  conjoined.  Thefe  diforders  have  alfo 
fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  each  other ; 
feveral  fuch  inftances  being  related  by  Wepfer 
and  Mortgagni.  The  latter  of  thefe  writers 
relates  one  of  a child  of  four  years  of  age, 
where  a dropfy  of  the  fpine  fucceeded  to  an 
hydrocephalus,  which  had  taken. place  in  con- 
fequencc  of  a contufton  of  the  head.  The  for- 
mer being  opened,  the  tumour  of  the  head  in 
a little  time  greatly  fubfided,  and  upon  pref- 
fing  that  part  with  a hand,  a palifti  ichor 
rufhed  out  from  the  aperture  in  the  os  coccy- 
gis  ; a circumftance  recorded  alfo  in  other  in- 
ftances : the  above  infant,  he  reports,  reco- 
vered. In  another,  upon  the  confolidating  of 
the  fpina  byfida  after  an  aperture  had  been 
made,  water  in  a few  days  began  to  form  in 
the  head,  which  afterwards  enlarged  to  a very 
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Confidcrable  fize.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  noticed,  that  there  is  fometimes  no  wa- 
ter, but  the  bony  column  is  filled  up  with  a 
carneous  fubftance,  or  fpongy  marrow,  and 
the  complaint  is  then  termed  a hernia  of  the 
fpinal  marrow;  agreeably  to  a fimilar  conge- 
nite  difeafe  of  the  head,  which  has  been  aptly 
called  a hernia  of  the  brain.  In  this  cafe, 
fome  malformation  of  the  fpinal  marrow  may 
be  confidered  as  the  original  difeafe,  unlefs  it 
be  fuppofed  that  the  proper  caufe  exifts  in  fome 
interruption  given  to  the  procefs  of  oflifica- 
tion  ; whereby  the  medulla  being  deranged  for 
want  of  its  natural  fupport,  is  in  confequence 
difiempered. 

The  difeafe,  it  has  been  faid,  becomes  fatal 
in  confequence  of  the  tumour  being  opened, 
or  the  integuments  otherwife  giving  way, 
which  is  ufually  from  a little  flough,  or  gan- 
grene, forming  upon  the  thinner  parts,  which 
foon  fpreads  wider  and  deeper,  and  fo  opens  a 
way  for  the  efcape  of  the  lymph.  In  a few 
days  afterwards,  and  ufiially  on  the  third,  the 
infant  dies,  unlefs  the  parts  fliould  foon  clofe 
again,  which  has  but  very  rarely  happened.  A 
remote  caufe  of  the  child’s  death  then  feems  to 

be 
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be  the  efcape  of  the  lymph,  which  is  frequently 
foon  followed  by  a ftrong  convulfion,  in  which 
the  little  fufferer  expires.  But  where  the 'in- 
teguments have  remained  entire  for  any  length 
of  time,  their  rupture  has  then  gradually 
brought  on  hedtic  fever  and  marafmus,  incon- 
fequence  of  a profufe  drain  from  the  part.  But 
it  is  more  common  for  the  little  patient  to  die 
either  in  a few  days,  or  a week  or  two  after 
birth,  and  then  probably  from  fome  morbid 
change  taking  place  in  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
from  the  admiflion  of  air ; which  is  known  to 
be  always  injurious  to  internal  parts,  and  more 
particularly  to  membranous  ones,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  peculiarly  olfenfive  to  the  fpinal 
marrow  and  its  fenfible  covering.  Thefe  parts 
have,  indeed,  fuffered  from  the  birth,  from 
the  nature  of  the  diforder,  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at,  that  fuch  infants  are 
more  or  lefs  convulfed,  and  appear  feveral 
times  to  be  dying,  before  that  event  adlually 
takes  place,  and  that  they  are  often  otherwife 
ill  ; though  fome  children  appear  pretty  well 
till  the  integuments  give  way.  I remember 
one  child  who  would  not  take  the  bread  for 
twenty-feven  days,  and  was  feveral  times 
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thought  to  be  dying  ; but  afterwards  taking  to 
it  properly,  was  greatly  recruited  ; appearing, 
except  for  this  difeafe,  in  a promifing  way,  and 
lived  four  weeks  afterwards.  The  late  Mr. 
Hunter  told  me,  that  he  had  feen  a child  liv- 
ing with  this  difeafe  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  means  of  Cure  that  have  hitherto  been 
propofed  for  this  dreadful  difeafe,  are,  open- 
ing the  tumour,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  wa- 
ter ; or  prelTure,  with  a view'^  to  retain  it,  and 
confolidate  the  parts  : neither  of  which,  that  I 
can  with  any  certainty  learn,  have  ever  fuc- 
ceeded,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  inftance  mentioned 
by  Mortgagni  ; but  in  this,  the  difeafe  was 
not  congenite.  The  means,  however,  do  not 
always  feem  to  have  been  employed  with  pro- 
per difcrimination  j fince  the  very  poflibility 
of  their  fucceeding  will  depend  upon  the  lize, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  tumour : for  the 
aperture  can  never  be  advifeable  w'here  the  tu- 
mour is  large,  and  the  confequent  internal 
derangement  of  parts  is  confiderable;  nor  pref- 
fure  where  the  wat^r  is  found  communicating 
With  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
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The  fize  of  the  tumour,  it  has  been  noted, 
is  various,  and  agreeably  thereto  muft  be  fhe 
poffible  chance  of  recovery,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  difeafe,  where  it  proves 
ultimately  fatal.  This,  indeed,  is  more  fre- 
quently within  three  days  after  birth,  or  if  the 
infant  furvives  much  beyond  that  time,  it  will 
be  owing  to  the  reliftance  of  the  integuments; 
young  children,  it  has  been  faid,  feldom  fur- 
viving  the  third  day  after  the  water  begins  to 
be  freely  evacuated.  This,  together  with  the 

matter  of  fadl,  where  the  tumour  has  been 

• \ 

opened,  furnifh  a fufhcient  caution  againft  ar-  ' 
tificially  letting  out  the  water.  Muys  * re- 
cords a cafe  of  this  kind,  in  which  a child  had 
lived  to  be  three  years  of  age,  but  the  tumour 
being  then  opened,  a great  difcharge  of  water 
was  kept  up,  which  induced  a hedlic  fever, 
and  the  child  funk  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
At  the  fame  time,  a cafe  related  by  Wepfer 
equally  forbids  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  pref- 
fure.  In  this,  an  aperture  made  by  a furgeon, 
from  whence  three  ounces  of  water  had  iffued, 
being  healed  up  in  confequence  of  firm  pref- 

fure,  an  immenfe  hydrocephalus  formed  by  the 

* 

• Praxis  Medico- chtrurgica  rationalis,  1695. 
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end  of  the  fourth  week  after  birth.  And  Van 
Sweeten,  who  copies  the  cafe,  juftly  obferves, 
that  if  nature  cannot  get  relief  in  fuch  cafes, 
by  letting  out  the  water  at  fo  diftant  a part 
from  the  head,  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
any  means  that  may  necefTarily  occafion  an  ac- 
cumulation in  the  brain  itfelf. 

In  fuch  inftances  as  the  above,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  fource  of  the  difeafe  has  been  in 
the  head,  the  water  having  made  its  way  from 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain;  nature  ever 
' attempting  to  relieve  the  opprefled,  and  efpe- 
cially  more  noble  parts.  But  in  other  cafes  it 
fhould  feem,  that  the  difeafe  has  commenced 
in  the  loins,  and  the  fecretion  being  great,  and 
the  refiftance  below conliderable,  (poffibly  from 
the  oflification  being  far  advanced)  the  water 
has  afcended  to  the  head*.  But  by  dijffediion 
after  death,  it  appears,  that  the  water  has  more 
commonly  been  confined  to  the  fpine  alone, 
and  then  has  not  been  in  great  quantity. 

It  muff  be  in  the  latter  cafe  only,  as  well  as 
where  the  tumour,  and  deficiency  of  bone  arc 
inconfiderable,  that  any  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected from  puncture  and  bandage,  as  Mr. 

* See  Opere  di  Ambrogio  Bertrandi,  tom,  ij. 
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Abernethy  has  lately  ventured  to  propofe. 
But  from  feveral  objedfions  which  have  been 
noticed  above,  ariiing  from  circumftances 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  does  not  feem  to  be 
aware  of,  nor  can  be  always  previoufly  afcer- 
tained,  I fhould  not  think  that  parents  would 
readily  confent  to  the  experiment,  or  that  fur- 
geons  can  have  much  to  offer  as  an  induce- 
ment to  it,  efpecially  as  the  want  of  fuccefs 
muft  neceffarily  haften  the  death  of  the  infant. 
It  is  on  this  account,  I imagine,  that  furgeons 
in  this  country  have  been  cautious  of  making 
any  attempts,  and  has  induced  me  to  ftate,  as  I 
have  done,  the  refult  as  given  by  foreigners. 

From  the  general  report  of  authors,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  refult  of  my  own  experience,  very 
little  relief  can,  in  general,  be  expcdled  any- 
wifc  from  art.  Some  difcrimination  of  cafes, 
however,  fhould  be  made,  and  perhaps  this 
will  refer  principally  to  the  abfence  of' any 
fymptoms  indicative  of  water  in  the  head,  and 
to  the  fize  of  the  tumour,  on  whatever  part 
of  the  fpinc  it  may  be  ; but  the  lower  down  on 
the  os  facrum,  the  more  favourable.  As  to 
the  firfl:  of  thefe,  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  com- 
prefiion  of  the  brain  do  not,  indeed,  prefent 
themfclves,  and  it  is  probable,  owing  to  the 
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relief  which  that  part  receives  from  the  defcent 
of  the  water  to  the  parts  below.  The  prefence 
of  water  in  the  head  may,  neverthelefs,  fome- 
times  be  difcovered,  it  being  reported  by 
Mortgagni,  that  upon  prelling  the  tumour, 
the  riling  up  of  water  has  been  felt  by  a hand 
placed  on  the  fontanelle  ; and  that  from  a firm 
prefilire  there,  the  water  has  again  forcibly  de- 
fcended  into  the  tumour  on  the  fpine. 

In  the  abfence,  however,  of  every  fymp- 
tom  leading  to  the  fufpicion  of  water  in  the 
head,  and  when  the  tumour  on  the  fpine,  ef- 
pecially  if  low  down  on  the  facrum,  is  very 
fmall,  (for  it  has  been  met  with  of  the  fize 
of  a vetch  feed*,-)  a firm  comprefs,  and  fprihk- 
ling  the  part  with  aftringent  powders,  or  the 
ufe  of  fimilar  fomentations  may  be  had  re- 
coLirfe  to,  as  recommended  by  AcRELLf,  and 
alfo  by  Ruysch,  who  fays  he  has  feen  ten 
cafes.  Acrell  w’as  led  to  this  opinion  from 
fome  children  having  lived  for  feveral  years 
with  this  complaint : but  the  tumour  in  fuch 
infiances,  I apprehend,  has  been  very  fmall, 
and  the  children  died  whenever  it  has  come 

* See  Ruyfch. 

Memoires  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
Anno  174.8. 
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to  the  fize  it  has  more  commonly  acquired 
at  the  birth.  In  fuch  cafes  only,  I imagine, 
can  the  attempt  with  any  propriety  be  made, 
as  otherwife,  the  tumour  will,  probably,  be 
•only  ruptured  the  fooner  by  the  bandage,  and 
in  confequence,  the  life  of  the  infant  be  fhort- 
ened. 

There  is  not,  however,  the  like  objedlion  to 
the  ufe  of  an  aftringent,  or  cold  embrocation, 
or  more  efpecially  to  drying  powders,  fuch  as 
bolus  armen.  pulv.  catechu,  aluminis,  and  fuch 
like,  which  may  be  fprinkled  on  the  part  as 
occalion  may  require,  to  prevent  the  oozing 
of  the  lymph,  by  forming  a kind  of  cruft  over 
the  pellucid  furface.  Such  applications  may 
alfo  have  a tendency  to  retard  the  rupture  of 
the  integuments,  and  thereby  prolong  the  life 
of  the  child  ; which  is  generally  all  that  art  can 
effedl : and,  I have  myfelf,  indeed,  no  further 
experience  of  their  efficacy  in  the  true  fpina 
byfida,  although  I have  known  fuch  means,  as 
well  as  excifion  of  the  parts,  effed;  a cure  in 
cafes  very  fimilar  in  form  and  appearance  to 
this  fatal  complaint*,  but  without  any  defi- 
ciency of  bone. 

• See  Parenchymatous  Tumours  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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In  regard  to  bandage,  I have  been  informed, 
that  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  ledlures,  at  one  time, 
ufed  to  caution  againfl;  the  attempt,  from  his 
own  experience  of  its  haftening,  as  he  thought, 
the  rupture  of  the  integuments  ; but  whether 
the  trial  had  been  made  in  the  fitteft  cafe  as 
here  defcribed,  I could  get  no  information. 

Should  the  fize  of  figure  of  the  head,  how- 
ever,»  be  from  fuch  management  affedled,  or 
the  infant  manifefi;  any  increafe  of  pain  ; or  if 
convulfions,  coma,  or  other  bad  fymptom 
fhould  fupervene,  the  bandage  ought  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  mildeft  application  be  fubftituted, 
in  place  of  the  aftringents.  In  this  view,  a 
bread  and  milk  poultice  may  be  had  recourfe 
to,  which  is  the  modern  practice  whenever  the 
tumour  is  large  from  the  birth,  and  is,  proba- 
bly, in  fuch  cafes,  the  fitteft  application  that 
can  be  made  ufe  of;  as  it  wall  fit  eafy  on  the 
part,  and  by  forming  a foft  cufhion,  as  it  were, 
for  the  tender  fkin  to  reft  upon,  will,  in  fo  far 
difpofe  it  to  be  preferyed  entire  as  long  as  pof- 
fible ; the  life  of  the  child,  it  having  been  ge- 
nerally conceived,  always  depending  upon  that 
circumftance. 
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TTiie  refemblance  which  fome  of  thefe  bear  to 

* 

the  laft  mentioned  diforder,  render  them  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice,  being  not  always  ea- 
fily  diftinguifhed  from  it.  They  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  fpine,  but  mere  com- 
monly near  the  neck,  or  to  the  os  facrum; 
are  accounted  marks,  and  are  often  of  a mor- 
bid nature,  and  it  is  imagined,  would  not  un- 
frequently  prove  fatal,  if  left  to  themfelves. 
As  I defign,  however,  treating  only  of  fuch  as 
will  admit  of  fome  remedy,  I fliall  mention 
only  two. 

* ♦ 

The  firft  is  a tumour  on  fome  of  the  verte- 
brae, ufually  of  the  neck,  or  the  firfl  of  the 
back  ; it  is  of  a fublivid  hue,  unequal,  inter- 
nally fpongy,  and  very  vafcular.  I faw  one  of 
this  kind  fome  years  ago,  in  confultation  with 
the  late  Sir  C^sar  Hawkins,  who  advifed  to 
preferve  thefkin  unbroken  as  long  as  it  ffould 
be  poffible,  which  he  feared  was  all  that  could  . 
be  done  for  it ; and  to  this  end,  recommended 
the  free  ufe  of  the  compound  water  of  acetated 
litharge.  It  was  then  about  the  lize  of  a crown- 

piece. 
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piece,  and  not  raifed  very  much  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  furrounding  parts.  The  tumour, 
however,  increafed,  and  the  fkin  not  long  af- 
terwards gave  way,  and  the  child  became  ill ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Hunter 
was  defired  to  give  his  opinion,  who  advifed 
the  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  as  the  only  chance 
for  preferving  the  child’s  life  : but  the  father 
difapproved  of  the  operation.  The  part  foon 
began  to  bleed  a good  deal  at  times  ; in  order 
to  fupprefs  w'hich,  as  wxll  as  to  lefTen  the  tu- 
mour, W'hich  W’as  now  confiderably  more  pro- 
minent, I fprinkled  it  with  the  following  pow^- 
der  ; 

R.  Bol.  Armen.  Pulv.  Catechu  a ^ij. 

Alumin.  rup.  5j.  Mifce. 

Over  this,  comprefles  wetted  as  above  were 
applied  frequently  through  the  day.  Thefe 
would  fometimes  adhere  for  feveral  days,  own- 
ing to  the  blood  and  pow'der  forming  a fort  of 
pafle,  till  a frefli  oozing  from  the  velTels  Iqof- 
ened  them  ; at  which  time  the  bleeding  re- 
turned, and  the  applications  were  repeated:  by 
the  continuance  of  which,  however,  for  feven 
or  eight  weeks,  and  compreffion  with  a piece 

of 
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of  thin  lead,  the  velTels  gradually  Ihrunk,  and 
the  difcharge  being  dried  up,  the  part  was  hap- 
pily fkinned  over,  and  the  child  recovered  its 
health. 

I HAVE  lately  feen  another  tumour  of  this 
kind,  which  was  treated  in  a different  manner. 
It  was  feated  on  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back, 
and  was  apprehended  to  be  the  true  fpina  by- 
fida  : but  as  no  part  of  the  bone  could  be  felt, 
nor  the  tumour,  by  preffure,  be  made  to  re- 
cede, I hoped  it  might  be  otherwife,  and  ven- 
tured to  advife  taking  it  off,  as  the  only  chance 
the  infant  had  for  its  life.  This  was  accord- 
ingly'done  when  the,  child  was  about  eight 
days  old,  and  though  a good  deal  of  blood  was 
loft  in  the  operation,  from  a deep  feated  ar- 
tery, the  fore  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  per- 
fectly healed,  and  the  child  foon  afterwards  be- 
came as  healthy  as  any  other  in  the  family. 


Hepartomphalos,  ajjd  Hernia  Ventralis. 

T* HE  congenite  ventral  hernia,  in  which,  from 
a deficiency  of  mufcular  integuments  and  fkin, 
fome  of  the  abdominal  vifccra,  and  not  unfre- 
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quently  the  liver,  is  protruded,  is  very  often 
met  with  in  abortions  in  the  earlier  months ; 
though  lefs  commonly  in  the  full  grown  fetus. 
I have  never  feen  it  in  living  children,  unlefs 
in  that  inftance  of  it  termed  hepartomphalos  ; 
which  is  the  more  immediate  fubjedf  of  this 
chapter,  and  will  be  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
annexed  cafe. 

In  the  true  hepartomphalos,  there  is,  pofTi- 
bly,  no  adlual  deficiency  of  the  mufcularor  li- 
gamentous integuments,  and  much  lefs  of  the 
flcin ; but  as  the  term  ftridlly  implies,  fome 
part  of  tbe  liver  forms  a congenite  hernia 
of  the  navel.  The  liver  while  very  fmall  is 
fomewife  drawn  down  by  the  vefTels  of  the 
umbilicus  which  enter  it,  (poflibly  by  fome 
adlion  of  the  fetus  ;)  is  protruded  at  the  muf- 
cular  ring  in  the  linea  alba,  and  falls  into  the 
umbilical  cord ; which  it  dilates  and  diftem- 
pers.  This  difeafe  is  a very  rare  one,  I be- 
lieve, in  living  children,  and  I had  met  with 
no  written  account  of  it,  until  Dr.  Combe  put 
into  my  hands  a Thefis  de  hepartomphalocele  con- 
genita^ by  Francisc.  Henricus  Rockiioltz^ 
printed  anno  1768. 


The 
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The  cafe  there  related  correfponds  fo  exadlly 
with  the  one  I met  with,  and  both  the  infants 
furviving  the  difeafe ; but  fome  months  after- 
wards dying  of  other  complaints,  and  their 
bodies  being  carefully  examined ; the  fad:  is 
eftablifhed,  and  demonftrates  the  powers  of  the 
animal  machine,  in  removing  obftacles  to  its 
well-doing,  that  might  be  thought  infurmount- 
able. 

The  fubjed  of  the  prefent  cafe  being  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Britifh  lying-in 
hofpital,  was  brought  there  for  the  advice  of 
the  phyficians  on  a day  when  I was  in  attend- 
ance. The  child  was  then  eight  days  old,  and 
the  nurfe  informed  me  that  the  tumour  ftill 
remained  of  the  exad  fize  it  had  acquired  when 
the  infant  came  into  the  world ; but  that  pre- 
vious to  the  binding  it  down  tight,  the  fkin 
had  feemed  to  be  thinner,  but  was  even  at  that 
time  difcoloured,  though  it  had  a kind  of 
tranfparency,  as  if  it  contained  a fluid ; and 
that  the  next  day  it  turned  black. 

The  dry  funis  was  now  appending  from  the 
centre  of  the  tumour,  which  was  as  large  as  a 
good-fized  china-orange ; was  black,  and  the 
fkin,  as  I thought,  in  a fphacelated  ftate. 
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Whether  this  tumour  contained  the  liver, 
or  any  of  the  inteftines,  I could  not  at  all  de- 
termine ; or  whether  it  might  be  a mere  pa- 
renchymatous enlargement  of  the  funis  umbi- 
licalis,  of  which  I had  lately  feen  an  uncom- 
mon inftance,  of  about  one  third  of  this  hze ; 
but  in  that  the  enlargement  commenced  about 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  belly. 

I HAD  little  doubt,  however,  from  the  lize 
and  colour  of  the  tumour,  that  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  the  infant  would  die  in  a few  days,  or 
atdeaft,  foon  after  the  integuments  fhouldgive 
way ; as  it  appeared  highly  probable,  there 
would  then  be  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  I directed  nothing  therefore, 
but  a bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  this  merely 
in  the  view  to  its  being  a foft  cufhion  for  the 
tumour  to  reft  upon ; which  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  very  fenfible,  though  the  infant 
cried  much’  upon  being  moved,  as  if  it  were 
thereby  put  to  pain. 

Four  days  afterwards  the  child  w^as  brought 
again  to  the  hofpital.  There  was  then  but  lit- 
tle change  in  the  appearance  of  the  tumour, 
nor  much  difeharge  from  it ; and  the  child 
having  taken  kindly  to  the  breaft  had  a heal- 
thy 
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thy  appearance  ; fo  that  fave  from  the  fufpi- 
cion  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  it 
feemed  very  likely,  to  live.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  decoftion  of  bark  was  directed  to  be  given 
three  times  a day. 

I DID  not  fee  the  infant  again  for  three  weeks ; 
and  it  was  then  near  five  weeks  old.  I now 
learned,  that  the  child  had  thriven  fo  well  that 
the  parents  were  fatisfied  it  was  likely  to  live  ; 
and  that  the  funis  had  fallen  off  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  without  being  followed  by  any  unpleafant 
fymptom.  That  the  tumour  had  burfl:  about 
a week  after  the  funis  came  off,  from  which 
time  the  fwelling  had  fenfibly  fubfided  as  the 
difcharge  kept  up  ; and  that  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  the  difcoloured  integuments  all  lloughed 
off,  and  left  a fuperficial  fore  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  tea-cup,  to  ufe  the  mother’s  expreffion. 

The  poultice  was  diredled  to  be  continued 
until  I fhould  fee  the  infant  again ; which  was 
about  a week  afterwards.  There  was  then 
an  oblong,  benign,  ulcer,  about  the  fize  of  a 
fix-pence,  and  difpofed  to  heal  up.  I now  de- 
fired  the  poultice  might  be  left  off,  and  only 
to  apply  a bit  of  cerat.  e lapide  calamin.  and 
moderate  comprefs.  By  thefe  means  the  fore 
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vVas  healed,  when  the  infant  was  eight  weeks 
old  ; foon  after  which  I faw  the  child  in  per- 
fecfl  health. 

The  integuments  at  this  time  had  not  the 
ufual  appearance  of  the  navel,  but  were  on  the 
contrary,  thin,  and  a little  elevated,  but  with- 
out any  thing  like  an  umbilical  hernia.  The 
fear  was  not  larger  than  a fix-pence,  and  was 
not  precifely  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,, 
but  a little  on  the  left  fide  of  the  point  from, 
which  the  funis  naturally  rifes. 

From  the  difagreeable  appearance  of  this 
. cafe  when  the  infant  was  firfi;  prefented  at  the 
hofpital,  fuch  a termination  was  very  pleafant 
to  us,  as  it  leads  to  encouragement  concerning 
other  obfeure  difeafes  ; and  manifefis  what  un- 
cxpecfled  things  nature  is  capable  of  effedling, 
even  at  this  early  period,  when  not  interrupted 
by  any  improper  treatment. 

The  unfortunate  infant,  it  has  been  faid,  fell 
a facrifice  about  fix  months  after  birth,  to 
another  difeafe  ; in  confequence  of  which  its 
body  was  afterwards  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Marshal.  Dr.  Combe  happening  to  hear  of 
it,  was  prefent,  and  informed  me,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  liver  having  occa- 
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fioned  the  tumour  we  had  feen ; there  being 
yet  a fenhble  depreffion  remaining,  evidently 
marking  the  ftrid:ure  made  upon  it  by  the  li- 
nea  alba  and  redti  mufcles  ; which  had  included 
about  one  third  of  its  left  lobe. 

Whence  it  Ihould  come  to  pafs,  that  infants 
fhould  not  only  be  born  alive  with,  but  fur- 
vive  the  hepartomphalos,  rather  than  the  com- 
mon ventral  congenite  hernia,  or  than  they 
would  do  a large  congenite  exomphalos  of  the 
intefline,  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  in  this 
place.  And  the  reafon,  probably,  may  be,  that 
in  the  hernia  ventralis  congenita,  whether  from 
the  protrufion  of  the  liver,  or  any  other  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  there  muft  be  a deficiency 
of  the  mufcular  and  other  coverings  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  therefore,  nothing  to  fupport,  or 
defend  the  protruded  organs  fo  efiential  to 
life,  but  the  thin  peritoneal  expanfion.  But 
that,  in  the  former,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  ac- 
tual lofs  of  fubftance,  but  a mere  dilation  of 
the  parts  ; the  liver  being  at  the  fame  time  de- 
fended by  the  ftrong  expanfion  of  the  funis 
umbilicalis,  which  does  not  give  way  after 
birth,  until  nature  has  had  fufficient  time  to 
withdraw  that  vifcus  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
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domen.  This,  it  is  imagined,  is  efFeded  not 
only  by  the  removal  of  the  firft  caufe  of  its  de- 
fcent,  but  alfo^by  that  refpiration  which  takes 
place  immediately  on  the  birth,  and  is  further 
aflifted  by  the  ligament  by  which  the  liver  is 
attached  to  the  diaphragm ; and  by  means  of 
which  it  is  mechanically  drawn  up,  during 
every  fuccellive  exfpiration. 


On  the  Hare-Lip,  and  other  External  Blem- 
ishes, orT)\^o'R.TiY.Ks,^  fuppofed  to  Marks  • 
of  the  Mother. 

TThough  it  be  fomewhat  beyond  the  prefent 
purpofe,  to  treat  precifely  on  any  furgical  Ope- 
ration, I fliall  beg  leave  to  notice  a circum- 
ftance  or  two  relative  to  that  for  the  hare-lip, 
which  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
different  fuccefs  attending  it,  have  furnifhed. 

I fhall  afterwards  advert  to  fome  other  equally 
common  blemiflies,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fake 
of  adding  my  teftimony  to  that  of  a late  writ- 
er*, who  has  in  an  able  manner,  though  not 
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with  equal  fuccefs,  combated  the  unhappy- 
prejudices  of  mothers  in  relation  to  marking 
their  children.  This,  unfortunately  for  them- 
felves,  they  are  always  difpofed  to  attribute  to 
a violent  impreflion  from  the  fight  of  fome 
difagreeable  objed:,  or  to  a difappointment  in 
fomething  they  may  have  longed  for,  during 
their  pregnancy. — And  I have  chofen  this  place 
for  fuch  obfervations  as  I have  to  offer  on  this 
head,  becaufe  the  hare-lip ^ and  fome  other 
blemifhes  remaining  to  be  noticed,  bear  that 
refemblance  to  objedls  around  us,  which  is 
wanting  in  thofe  before  mentioned. 

The  repeated  experience  of  every  attentive 
obferver,  has  uniformly  militated  againfi:  the 
tormenting  fufpicion  alluded  to,  but  ftill  it 
prevails,  though  only  to  the  injury  of  thofe 
who  ought,  for  their  own  fakes,  to  be  per- 
fuaded  to  the  contrary.  Every  man  long  in 
bufmefs  has  known  many  inftances  of  affec- 
tionate mothers,  (for  this  ncedlefs  diftrefs  falls 
only  to  the  lot  of  fuch)  who  have  tormented 
themfelves  for  fix  or  feven  months  together, 
in  the  painful  apprehenfion  of  difcovering 
fome  fad  blemifh  in  the  child,  (and  on  this  ac- 
count have  trembled  to  look  on  it  when  it  has 
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come  into  the  world  j ) which  has  afterwards 
proved  to  be  as  perfedl  as  they  could  have 
w’ifhed,  and  as  the  more  difpallionate  amongft 
their  friends  have  all  along  ventured  to  foretel. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  children  have  been 
born  with  fome  real  blcmifh,  it  has  never  been 
fufpedled  by  the  mother*,  unlefs  now  and  then 
in  a moft  timid  perfon,  (who  has  always  bred 
in  fear  on  account  of  one  difagreeable  objedt 
or  other  fhe  has  feen,)  or  elfe,  the  blemifh  has 
turned  o^t  to  be  fomething  perfectly  irrelative 
to  it.  And  here  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that 

where 

• Among  feveral  inftances  of  fuch  blemilhes,  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Lying-in  Hofpital,  we  have  had  fome  remarkable  ones 
of  the  entire  ignorance  of  any  fuppofed  caufe.  In  one,  the  in- 
fant was  more  marked  than  almoft  any  one  I have  ever  feen  ; 
but  I lhall  only  notxe,  that  the  eye-lids,  part  of  the  nofe  and 
temple,  and  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  cheeks  were  as 
black  as  ink,  and  exaftly  refembled  a dry  gangrene  of  the 
parts.  In  a recent  inftance,  the  extremities  were  uncom- 
monly ill-formed  ; but  the  mothers  of  thefe  infants  had  gone 
on  to  their  full  time,  without  having  received  any  fright  they 
could  recolleft,  or  fufpefting  any  thing  amifs  in  their  chil- 
dren. 

I Ihould  not,  indeed,  have  ventured,  even  in  a note,  to 
have  particularized  fucli  deformities,  but  on  account  of  their 
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where  a child  has  really  been  marked,  and  the 
mother  has  infifted  on  her  having  feen,  and 
been  frighted  by  an  objedl  which  the  blemifli 


aptnefs,  and  in  the  hope  of  preventing  rather  than  creating 
fears  and  fufpicions,  in  women  of  peculiar  fenfibility.  For 
thefe  children  were  really  fo  disfigured,  that  a lively  ima- 
gination, with  a mind  ftrongly  imprelTed,  might  not  only 
have  conceived  in  them  a great  refemblance  to  many  objefts, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  parents  muft  have  ac- 
tually noticed  not  a few  fuch,  during  the  period  of  geftation. 
Where  any  fuch  deformity  therefore  may  adlually  have  taken 
place,  I only  wifh  Ladies  to  be  perfuaded,  that  fuch  fights 
have  not  been  the  true  caufe  of  it,  nor  can  fuch  objects,  there- 
fore, contribute  to  the  produftion  of  the  like  appearances 
another  time. — In  this  view,  I cannot  help  obferving,  that 
only  a (hort  time  ago,  a lady  of  rank  acquainted  me,  that 
Ihe  had  paffed  almoll  the  whole  term  of  geftation  in  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  her  infant  being  born  with  a Hare-Up,  on  ac- 
count of  her  having  been  daily  met  by  a labourer  working  in 
her  own  grounds,  who  had  fuch  a blemilh.  In  this  inftance, 
the  imagination  Teemed  to  have  done  its  utnioft ; as  the  lady 
conceived  ftie  met  this  man  oftener  than  any  other,  and  that 
file  could  not  avoid  him  walk  whichfoever  way  (he  might; 
' and  in  confequence  had  his  image  continually  before  her,  ei- 
ther in  reality  or  in  rcco'leftion  ; and  being  kept  under  a 
continual  alarm  by  it,  in  the  end  declined  walking  at  all  in 
the  garden. — After  the  opinion  [ have  advanced,  it  may  be 
nccdlefs  to  add,  that  the  child  was  born  free  from  the  appre- 
hended, or  any  other  blemilh. 
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has  refembled,  it  has  (to  the  beft  of  my  know- 
ledge, at  leaft)  appeared  always  to  be  an  after- 
thought, by  which  the  fuppofed  occafion  of  it 
has  been  difcovered ; and  has  not  been  taken 
notice  of  before  hand. — It  is,  however,  the 
furtheft  from  my  thoughts  to  upbraid  the  fuf- 
ferer  on  this  painful  occafion,  or  to  tax  any 
with  a wilful  giving  way  to  fufpicions,  into 
which,  I am  perfuaded,  their  feelings  alone 
infidioufly  betray  them.  I w-ifli  only  to  ob- 
viate the  influence  of  a fentiment  that  I take  to 
be  without  fufficient  foundation,  and  to  w hich 
nothing  but  length  of  time,  and  prefeription, 
could  have  given  a fandlion. 

That  there  are  blemifhes  w^hich  bear  a re- 
femblance  to  various  objedls  around  us,  daily 
experience  has  proved ; though  the  true  occa- 
fion of  them  is  not,  perhaps,  underftoed.  The 
like  deviations  from  the  ordinary  courfe  is  ob- 
ferved,  not  only  in  various  other  animals,  and 
that  not  unfrcquently,  but  alfo  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  j in  which  the  fuppofed  influence 
can  have  no  place.  Thus,  fruits  are  often 
joined  together  and  difcoloured,  having  ex- 
crefcences,  and  odd  fiiapes,  offering  ftrange  re- 
prefentations  refcmbling  animals,  as  well  as 
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unmeaning  irregularities,  fimilar  to  thofe found 
on  the  bodies  of  infants : all,  doubtlefs,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  eftabliflicd  laws  of  motion, 
though  not  well  underftood  by  us. 

In  regard  to  various  difcolourations  in  the 
fkin  of  infants,  fancied  to  refemble  fruits, 
and  like  them  becoming  of  a deeper  red  in 
fummer,  it  may,  however,  be  in  point  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  falfe  fkin  (fo  called)  is,  in  fuch 
kind  of  marks,  frequently  altogether  want- 
ing, and  if  not,  is  always  thinner  than  on  other 
parts.  The  fmall  blood  veffels  being  alfo  more 
numerous,  or  nearer  the  furface,  the  difco- 
louration  of  the  fkin  becoms  a natural  confe- 
quence,  nor  can  it  be  any  wonder,  that  this 
difcolou ration  Ihould  be  greater  in  fummer 
than  in  winter ; the  veffels  being  then  more 
turgid  with  blood.  The  like  change  takes 
place  in  every  mark  on  the  face,  when  the 
perfon  either  cries,  or  is  made  angry,  or  when 
by  any  other  means  the  blood  is  made  to 
afcend  to,  or  reft  longer  than  ufual  in  the  fu- 
perior  parts.  All  fuch  appearances  are,  there- 
fore, very  eafily  accounted  for,  without  fup- 
pofing  them  the  confequence  of  the  parent 
having  longed  for  fuch  fruits  as  ripen,  or  grow 
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red,  in  the  fummer  months.  We  obfervealfo 
fimilar  changes  in  adults  from  long  continued 
fevere  exercife,  or  hard-drinking  ; many  peo- 
ple, before  of  a fair  complexion,  fuddenly  ac- 
quiring a red  face,  or  have  the  nofe  both  dif- 
coloured  and  mis-fhaped. 

The  laws  of  motion  will  alfo  equally  account 
for  the  mutilation,  or  want  of  parts,  the  growth 
of  which  is  fomewife  interrupted ; it  being 
well  known  to  anatomifts,  (and  other  readers 
ought  in  a view  to  this  fubjed:  to  be  apprized 
of  it,)  that  the  feveral  members  and  parts  of 
the  body  are  not  all  formed  or  unfolded  at 
once,  but  are  puihed  forward  in  their  turn  af- 
ter fome  eftabliihed  law  of  nature,  or  of  mo- 
tion. If  therefore  a,  due  proportion  of  nou- 
rilhment  be  with-held  from  any  part,  its  pro- 
portionate growth  is  fupprelTed,  or  its  forma- 
tion entirely  prevented.  Elence  the  hare-lip  ; 
the  two  fides  of  the  face,  which  are  faid  to  be 
formed  feparately;  being  hereby  prevented  from 
growing  together*.  But  whatfoever  may  be 

* For  further  remarks  on  this  fubjeft,  medical  readers  are 
referred  to  a Paper  written  by  Mr.  Lucas  of  Leeds,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^  Vol.  iv. 
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the  weight  of  thefe  obfervations,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  that  we  know  of  in  a fright  or 
longing,  that  can  produce  fuch  a change  in 
organized  matter,  nor  can  operate  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  fuppofed,  much  lefs  at  fuch 
different  periods ; but  there  is  on  the  other 
hand,  every  thing  againft  fuch  an  hypothefis  ; 
which  has  accordingly  always  given  way  in  en- 
lightened ages. 

The  inftance  fo  often  adduced  from  the  fa- 
cred  hiftorian  * is,  by  no  means,  in  point : for 
without  adverting  to  the  very  peculiar  natural 
circumftances  in  that  tranfadtion,  which  are 
wanting  in  ordinary  inftances,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  there  was  therein  an  evident 
fupernatural  interpofition.  Should  any  one 
doubt  of  this,  he  has  only  to  make  a fimilar 
experiment,  the  refult  of  which  will,  proba- 
bly, have  more  weight  than  ten  thoufand  ar- 
gumentsf.  As  matter  of  fadl  therefore,  as  be- 
fore 


• Genejis,  Ch.  30.  ver.  37-42. 

f Though  I have  ventured  to  fay  this,  it  is  probable, 
there  was  alfo  a coincidence  of  circumftances,  although  not 
in  the  manner  vulgarly  conceived  of. — For  many  critical  and 
falibfaclory  remarks,  however,  on  the  above  palTage  of  holy 
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fore  obferved,  does  not  at  all  countenance,  but 
diredily  contradid  the  hypothefis,  there  is  the 
ftrongeft  reafon  for  married  women  arguing 
themfelves  out  of  fuch  fears,  inftead  of  reafon- 
ingthemfelves  into  them,  and  fulfering  a pain- 
ful conflid  for  weeks,  and  months  together. 
It  will  give  me  great  pleafure  if  any  thing  I 
have  advanced  on  the  fubjed,  fhould  anfwer 
fo  delirable  an  end  ; whilft  reafon,  philofophy, 
experience,  and  every  thing  on  which  we  ought 
to  depend,  confpire  to  fupport  fuch  an  at- 
tempt. 

Amongst  the  various  Marks  fome 

of  the  objeds  around  us,  that  called  the  Hare- 
lip is  the  moft  common  ; a blemifh  therefore 
too  well  known  to  require  a formal  defcrip- 
tion.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  of 
two  kinds  ; *the  fimple,  wherein  the  upper  lip 
only  is  divided,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
fome  lofs  of  fubftance ; and  the  complex,  in 
which  the  fifTure  of  the  lip  is  double  : in  fome 


writ,  (but  unfit  for  quotation  here)  the  more  curious  reader 
may  confult  a learned,  anonymous  traft,  on  the  Strength  of 
the  Imagination  in  pregnant -’women t written  by  a member  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  Anno  1727. 
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inftances,  the  portion  between  the  fiffures  is 
like  wife  too  fmall  to  fill  up  the  cavity,  and  in 
fome  it  adheres  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nofe. 
The  upper  jaw  alfo,  with  the  palate  of  the 
mouth,  and  even  the  uvula  are  fometimes  di- 
vided. It  would  be  befide  my  purpofe,  in  this 
place,  to  treat  of  the  manner  in  which  this  de- 
formity and  defedtion  is  to  be  remedied,  efpc- 
cially  as  that  mull  vary  confiderably  in  difter- 
ent  cafes  ; I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fpeaking 
only  of  the  time  in  which  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

Various  confiderations  contribute  to  make 
the  diftrelfed  parent  folicitous  to  have  this 
blemifh  removed  foon  after  the  infant  is  born, 
or  at  furthefl:  before  the  month  fhall  be  ex- 
pired. On  this  account,  I am  convinced,  the 
operation  has  fometimes  been  prematurely  per- 
formed, contrary  to  the  better  judgment  of 
the  operator,  and  the  child  thereby  fallen  a fa- 
crifice  ; whilfi;  others  have  received  much  lefs 
benefit  than  they  would  have  done,  had  the 
operation  been  poftponed  for  a reafonable 
time.  VTiere  the  blemifli  is  very  trifling,  in- 
, deed,  and  the  operation  Ample,  it  may,  in  ma- 
ny cafes,  be  done  with  fafety  in  the  courfe  of 
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the  month,  or  a little  after ; and  if  the  child 
be  able  to  fuck,  which  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
there  are  even  fome  advantages  in  performing 
it  fooner.  For  as  the  child  will  not  be  able  to 
take  the  bread:  for  two  days  at  lead:  after  the 
operation,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  kept  to- 
lerably quiet  by  the  fpoon  after  it  has  been 
once  put  to  the  bread  ; but  as  infants  need  but 
very  little  nourifhment  for  the  fird  days* after 
birth,  and  generally  deep  a good  deal ; if  the 
operation  be  done  twenty- four  hours  after  the 
child  is  born,  it  will  be  in  a condition  to  fuck 
by  the  time  it  requires  much  nourifhment,  and 
the  mother’s  bread  is  prepared  to  furnifh  it. 
But  in  the  complex  hare-lip  the  cafe  is  exceed- 
ingly different,  and  the  longer  the  operation 
is  podponed,  the  better  it  is  likely  to  fucceed, 
and  fhould,’  •at  lead,  be  deferred  till  the  child 
diall  be  four  or  five  mouths  old  ; the  good  ef- 
fects of  which  I have  lately  feen  in  a child  born 
at  the  Lying-in  hofpital.  By  this  time  alfo, 
the  infant  will  have  got  over  the  period  in 
which  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  feveral  painful 
and  dangerous  complaints;  will  be  thoroughly 
weaned  from  its  hankering  after  the  bread, 
and  have  learned  to  feed  contentedly  with  the 

fpoon  ; 
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fpoon  ; by  which  children  with"  this  kind  of 
hare-lip  are  obliged  to  be  fupported,  they  be- 
ing always  unable  to  fuck.  At  this  period 
likewife,  the  parts  will  have  acquired  a degree 
of  firmnefs  neceflary  to  retain  the  needles_,  (as 
well  as  fize  that  will  admit  of  handling  them 
to  greater  advantage  ;)  for  the  want  of  which, 
though  the  operation  may  appear  to  have  been 
favourably  performed,  the  needles  will  fome- 
times  break  out,  and  the  deformity  be  but  lit- 
tle removed,  or  perhaps  fometimes  increafed. 

I HAVE  once  feen  another  blemilh  of  the 
mouth  in  a child  born  at  the  hofpital,  which 
required  a fimilar  operation.  In  this  infant, 
the  mouth  was  much  wider  on  one  fide  than 
on  the  other,  and  appeared  as  if  that  fide  had 
been  divided  far  into  the  cheek,  which  occa- 
fioned  a very  awkward  appearance  ; but  as  it 
was  capable  of  being  remedied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  hare-lip,  I lhall  only  obferve, 
that  when  I withdrew  the  pins  on  the  third  day, 
the  parts  adhered  very  firmly,  and  the  child 
left  the  hofpital  at  the  ufual  time. 

Amongst  other.blemilhes  that  may  require 
furgical  afiiftance,  are  thofe  which  women  are 
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wont  rriore  ’ efpecially  to  call  marks ; being 
fpots,  more  or  lefs  elevated  above  the  fur- 
rounding Ikin,  and  of  various  forms  and  co- 
lours. Thefe  may  fall  on  any  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, but  are  very  little  regarded  except  when 
found  on  fome  uncovered  part,  efpecially  the 
face, ‘where,  perhaps,  this  kind  is  moft  com- 
monly met  with. 

These,  however,  vary  fo  much  in  lhape,  fize, 
and  in  fome  other  more  important  circum- 
ftances,that  it  were  nugatory  to  attempt  to  point 
out  the  precife  operation  adapted  to  many  of 
them.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  in  fome,  excilion 
of  the  difcoloured  and  elevated  parts,  or  deftroy- 
ing  “them  by  cauftic  is  the  only  remedy ; in 
others,  compreffion  alone  is  fufficient ; and  in  a 
few,  compreffion,  togetherwith  flight pundlu re 
and  cauftic  will  be  called  for.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  face,  as  the  cheeks,  lips,  the  nofe,  and  near 
the  eyes,  the  knife  or  lancet  muft  be  hadrecourfe 
to  with  caution ; though  whenever  made  ufe  of, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  carry  them  full  as  deep, 
and  far,  as  the  diftempered  veffiels  may  hap- 
pen to  extend,  or  the  operation  will  not  be 
compleatly  fuccefsful.  It  is,  indeed,  fomc- 
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times  necelTary  to  repeat  it ; and  it  will  be 
better  to  do  fo,  than  to  deftroy  any  found 
parts  unnecelTarily,  by  which-  the  fear  might 
be  e'xtended.  .Where  great  caution  has  been 
. found  necelTary,  it  will  fometimes  happen,  that 
though  the  blemilli  may  feem  to  have  been 
fully  removed,  the  rednefs  and  tumour  will 
after  fome  months  return ; but  even  here,  as 
a touch  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  after 
lightly  fcarifying  the  parts,  or  at  molt,  the 
carrying  the  lancet  a little  deeper  than  at  firft, 
will  perfedl  the  cure,  it  were  pity  it  Ihould  be 
negledled,  diftrefling  as  the  idea  of  a fecond 
operation  muft  be  to  the  parents  of  the  infant. 
In  fome  inftances,  however,  the  recurring  ele- 
vation as  well  as  difcolouration  of  the  part, 
when  flight,  have  gradually  fublided  without 
a fecond  operation ; which  it  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  defer  for  a few  months.  From  the 
very  great  advantages  derived  from  thefe 
means,  in  fome  very  unpromifing  cafes  that  I 
have  been  witnefs  to,  I have  been  led  to  offer 
thefe  remarks  ; and  not  doubting,  that  others 
have  feen  the  like,  I wilh  to  imprefs  the  idea 
of  confulting  fome  fkilful  furgeon  upon  every 
great  blemilh,  perfuaded'that  many  parents 
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will,  in  the  event,  have  occafion  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  advice. 

A DIFFERENT  kind  of  blemifli  conhfts  in  lit- 
tle tumours  and  fuperfluous  parts,  without  any 
difcolouration  of  the  furface.  The  former  lie 
more  or  lefs  deep  under  the  fkin,  and  confift  of 
extra vafated  lymph,  hardened  fat,  or  indurated 
glands.  Some  of  thefe  may  be  effaced  merely 
by  compreflion,  and  others  removed  only  by 
cauftic  or  excifion.  Other  blemifhes  confift 
of  pendulous  parts,  and  may  fometimes  adhere 
only  by  a fmall  bafe,  like  a thread,  and  may 
then  be  removed  by  only  palling  a tight  liga- 
ture round  them.  But  fhould  any  even  adhere 
more  firmly,  and  be  only  a fmall  joint,  fuch  as 
a finger  or  a toe,  it  were  better  to  have  it  taken 
off  on  the  firft  days ; as  the  velfels  will  then 
bleed  but  little,  and  the  griftle  by  which  fuch 
joints  are  ufually  connecfted,  are  not  yet  be- 
come bony.  But  fhould  the  part  be  more 
completely  formed,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  de- 
lay the  operation  awhile  longer,  that  by  dif- 
covering  which  of  the  duplicates  may  take  the 
lead,  the  more  promifing  one  may  be  prc- 
ferved  which  is  not  always  to  be  known  with 
certainty  at  the  birth. 
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Beside  thefe,  there  are  blemiflies  of  far 
greater  importance,  fome  of  which  demand  an 
operation  as  the  only  chance  for  preferving  the 
life  of  the  infant.  Such  are  imperforations  of 
the  vagina,  the  anus,  and  the  urethra. 

The  Vagina  is  fometimes  imperforate  on 
the  external,  at  others,  only  in  the  more  in- 
ternal parts  ; and  is  in  different  degrees.  The 
latter  more  commonly  relates  only  to  the  hy- 
men, which  requiring  an  operation  to  be  per- 
formed about  the  age  of  puberty,  I fhall  do  no 
more  than  barely  mention  here,  efpecially  as 
it  requires  only  a fimple,  or  crucial  incifion, 
and  to  preferve  the  orifice  open.  Where  the 
imperforation  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  vagina 
itfelf,  I have  never  found  an  operation  to  be  of 
any  ufe,  though  I have  known  it  attempted, 
in  the  adult,  with  great  addrefs  and  refolution. 

I have  never  met  with  the  external  parts  to- 
tally imperforate,  there  being  always  a fmall 
opening  at  the  meatus  urinarius  ; but  I have 
found  the  aperture  to  the  vagina  fo  very  fmali 
as  to  require  a little  operation,  which  is  mighty 
eafily  done  with  the  point  of  a lancet,  there 
being  always  a raphe,  or  line,  directing  the  ex- 
tent nature  has  Teemed  originally  to  intend, 
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which  being  cut  through,  requires  only  to  be 
kept  apart  for  a few  days,  by  a bit  of  fine  lint. 

This  has  been  the  ufual  mode  of  remedying 
this  defedlion : but  from  a hint  of  Dr.  Den- 
man’s, I have  lately  rejedled  the  affiftance  of 
the  lancet,  as  the  parts  may  be  very  eafily  fe- 
parated  by  the  fingers  even  in  children  of  fe- 
veral  years  old.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  like  method  might  fucceed  though  the 
operation  fliould  be  negledted  till  the  time  of 
puberty,  the  parts  feeming  rather  to  adhere  in 
Confequence  of  fome  very  flight  inflammation, 
than  to  have  been  originally  ill-formed.  A 
mere  oozing  of  blood  is  perceived  in  confe- 
quence of  this  mode  of  feparating  the  labia, 
which  in  the  prefent  inftance,  at  leafb,  feems 
preferable  to  incifion,  and  may  poflibly  afford 
lefs  pain  to  the  infant,  as  well  as  be  lefs  un- 
pleafant  in  idea  to  its  parents. 

It  is  in  this  inftance  peculiarly  important, 
that  pradlitioners  in  midwifery,  and  others  at- 
tending at  the  birth,  fliould  examine  infants 
very  attentively  in  regard  to  this  complaint, 
which  may  be  otherwife  overlooked,  the  de- 
fedlion proving  no  obftacle  to  the  natural  ex- 
cretions. I have  met  with  feveral  inftances  of 
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it  in  children  from  three  to  fix  years,  old^.  in. 
whom  the  complaint  was  but  newly idifc'oycred, 
and  it  has  been,  in  others,  negledted;to  the  time 
of  puberty,  and  even  of  marriage^,  and  mufl: 
then  prove  of  ferious  confequencCi  and  ma.y 
even  be  attended  with  hazard^:^r..ji'.  • * 

The  Rectum  likewife  is  fometjmes 'fo.Uind 
opening  into  the  vagina ; a cafe  -that  affords 
but  little  profpedt  of  relief.  It  ’fhould, ; how- 
ever, be  attempted ; but  the  kind  of  operation 
mufl;  depend  fo  much  upon  circumftances,  that 
it  cannot  he  here  pointed  out  with  any  preci- 
fion.  . . 7 ' . ' , 

The  Anus  is  fometimes  clofed  only  by  a thin 
membrane,  fo  that  the  day  after  birth  the  me- 
conium may  be  diftincftly  felt,  and  in  a manner 
feen  fhining  through  it.  Zuingerus  f reports 
fuch  a cafe,  which  was  relieved  by  only  a 
flight  pundlure  with  a lancet,  and  palling  the 
point  of  a finger  into  the  bowel  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards — a bougie,  one  fliould  think, 
would  be  every  way  as  proper. 

• See  Henrici  a MorniQien  Obfervationes  Medico-Chi- 
rurgicae.  Drefda,  1691. 

•}•  Theodor.  Zuingerus.  Bafilea,  1722. 
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■ But  more  commonly  the  imperforate  anus 
is  a melancholy  cafe,  as  it  feldom  allows  of  an 
efFediual  remedy,  the  gut  often  terminating  in 
a cul  de  fac  fo  high  up  as  not  to  be  reached  j 
it  'is  not,  however,  always  to  be  defpaired  of, 
though  no  flu(fl:uation  of  the  inteftinal  contents 
ftiould  be  felt  for  two  or  three  days  after  the 
infant  is  born.  ’ ' ■ 

- Though  this  fad  defedtion  is  not  very  un- 
common, I remember  but  one  cafe  of  the  kind 
in  the  Lying-in  hofpital,  and  in  'that  I hap- 
pened to  fucceed^  contrary,  indeed,  to  all  ex- 
pectation, and  after  the  child  had  puked  up  a 
great  quantity  of  meconium  j "and  not  only  the 
belly,  but  ’alfo  the  face  was  become  exceed- 
ingly tumid,  and  the  eyes  had  not  been  opened 
for  fome  time.  is 

The  manner  of  doing  this  operation  mull,  in 
different  cafes,  depend  fo  much  on  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  operator,  that  1 fhall  do  no  more  than 
defcribe  that  which  I made  ufe  of  in  the  in- 
llance  alluded  to ; and  this  may,  poflibly,  be 
acceptable,  as  the  operation  is  not  often  per- 
formed with  fucccfs.  It  may  be  previoufly  ob- 
fcrved,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be  poflponed 
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as  long  as  it  fafely  can,  that  the  depending 
part  of  the  bowel  may  be  diftended,  and  pufhed 
as  low  down  as  polTible ; the  reafon  for  which 
is  fufficiently  obvious  : and  to  this  delay  I am 
much  inclined  to  attribute  the  fuccefs  with 
which  it  was  followed  in  the  operation  I per- 
formed. 

This  was  not  determined  upon  till  the  third 
day.  A longitudinal  incilion  was  then  made, 
of  about  half  an  inch,  above  and  below  the 
part  where  the  anus  ought  to  have  been,  which 
was  marked  by  a little  excrefcence ; a fmall 
biftoury  was  afterwards  thruft  up  in  the  ufual 
direction  of  the  bowel,  for  more  than  an  inch. 
No  meconium  following  this  pundture,  I ex- 
amined carefully  with  my  finger,  and  feeling 
fomething  like  thefludluation  meconium  would 
make,  I introduced  a trocar,  and  withdrawing 
my  finger,  I carried  up  the  inftrument  in  fuch 
a diredlion  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  bladder,  or 
forcing  it  againft  the  os  coccygis,  for  near  an 
inch  further,  making  allowance,  however,  for 
the  yielding  of  the  parts,  which  might  be  fome- 
what  forced  up  by  the  trocar.  The  inftru- 
' ment  having  now  palfed  forwards,  without 
that  refiftance  it  had  hitherto  met  with,  gave 
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me  the  feiifation  of  having  entered  a cavity, 
when  withdrawing  the  trocar,  we  had  the  fa- 
tisfa6tion  of  finding  the  meconium  running  out 
at  the  canula.  The  child  was  now  put  into  a 
warm-bath,  up  to  the  waift,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes having  voided  a confiderable  quantity 
of  meconium,  it  opened  its  eyes,  looked  cheer- 
fully about  it,  and  fell  into  a pleafant  fleep  be- 
fore it  was  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

A PIECE  of  bougie  was  occafionaliy  intro- 
duced, and  fometimes  left  in  the  part,  for  a 
few  hours,  for  the  firft  fortnight ; after  which 
the  child  recovered  faft,  and  at  the  ufual  time 
was  taken  from  the  hofpital  in  pretty  good 
health,  though  it  had  been  much  reduced  by 
a bad  thrufli,  which  unfortunately  made  its 
appearance  foon  after  the  operation  ; but  it  al- 
ways voided  its  ftools  perfedly  well. 

The  imperforate  penis  is  not  quite  fo  com- 
mon a cafe  ; but  is  not  unfrequently  fufpedled, 
when  the  aperture  of  the  pafiage  is  merely 
Hopped  up  by  a little  mucus ; and  fhould 
therefore  be  examined  in  good  time.  In  this 
cafe  wafhing  the  part  with  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, or  at  moll,  a little  afiiftance  with  a fmall 
probe,  or  any  fuch  blunt  pointed  inftrument, 
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will  be  fufficient  to  open  the  paffage.  But  it 
is  evident,  if  the  urethra  be  wanting  no  ope- 
ration can  be  undertaken : it  is,  however,  more 
commonly  found  open  a certain  way,  and  of- 
ten as  far  as  the  balls  of  the  glans,  and  fome- 
times  near  to  its  extremity ; in  which  laft  in- 
ftance,  it  is  necelTary  only  to  make  a fmall 
aperture  with  a lancet,  or  a fine  trocar,  and  to 
keep  the  part  open  by  the  occafional  intro- 
duction of  a flender  bougie.  The  more  com- 
mon complaint  of  this  part  however,  is  that  of 
the  urinary  palTage  terminating  by  a fmall 
aperture  at  a little  diftance  below  the  glans, 
and  fometimes  on  one  fide  of  it.  In  thefe  ca- 
fes, the  precife  circumfiances  mull  determine 
the  propriety  of  any  operation,  which  if  not 
judicioufly  managed,  may  render  the  cafe  worfe 
than  it  was.  I recollect  two  indeed,  in  which 
I was  able  to  do  confiderable  fervice,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  prefence  of  the  late  Sir  Caesar 

Hawkins,  and  the  other  of  the  late  Dr.  Hun- 
\ 

TER ; in  the  latter,  the  urine  was  difcharged 
from  one  fide  of  the  penis,  and  pretty  low 
down,  which  was  very  happily  remedied. 

There  are  other  mal-formations  of  this  part, 
by  which  it  is  draMm  downwards,  or  to  one 

fide ; 
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fide;  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  which,  mufi: 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  operation  moft 
likely  to  afford  relief.  This  will  generally  con- 
fifi:  in  a fimple  incifion  of  the  fkin,  where  it 
'-may  happen  to  be  too  tight  or  fhort,  and 
keeping  the  divided  edges  at  a diftance  from 
each  other,  till  the  little  fore  fhall  be  healed  ; 
or  fometimes  by  dividing  the  upper  part  of 
the  prepuce,  as  in  the  periphimofis  ; which  I 
have  found  fuccefsful  in  a late  inftance. 

I HAVE  likewife  known  the  Ears  to  be  im- 
perforate, a cafe  that  admits  of  no  remedy ; but 
the  external  appearance  may  fometimes  be  im- 
proved, when  the  helix,  or  outer  circle,  rs 
turned  forwards  over  the  tragus,  covering  that 
part  which  ought  to  lead  to  the  internal  ear ; 
but  in  thefe  cafes,  I have  always  found  the 
concha,  and  meatus  aiiditoriue,  totally  obli- 
terated. 

Another,  and  a very  common  blemilh,  is 
that  called  squinting,  w’hich  is  fometimes 
contracted  by  very  young  infants,  and  may 
then  frequently  be  remedied,  efpecially  if  con- 
fined to  one  eye ; but  if  a child  be  born  with 
this  deformity,  or  it  be  confequent  to  fits,  it 
is  not  fo  likely  to  be  removed.  The  means  I 

have 
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have  to  recommend  are,  indeed,  very  fimple. 

A very  important  one,  however,  is  to  apply  a 
piece  of  fticking-plaifterfpread  on fome bright- 
coloured  lilk,  in  fuch  a pofition,  either  on  the 
temple,  or  the  nofe,  agreeably  to  the  fide  on 
which  the  eye  is  diftorted,  as  may  draw  it  the 
contrary  way.  In  order  to  keep  up  this  at- 
traction, the  colour  of  the  filk  ought  to  be  va- 
ried from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  its  fituation, 
placing  it  a little  higher,  or  lower,  both  for 
the  fake  of  change,  that  the  fkin  may  not  be 
fretted,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  any  other  end,  that , 
a due  obfervation  on  its  effeCls  may  point  out. 
Befides  this,  the  child  ought  always  to  be 
placed  with  that  fide  towards  the  light  from 
which  the  eye  is  diftorted  ; and  for  the  like 
reafon,  its  parents,  nurfe,  play-things,  and  every 
other  objeCl  that  can  attraCf  its  notice,  fhould 
as  conftantly  as  is  pofiible  be  on  the  fame  fide, 
that  the  child  may  have  every  inducement  its 
age  and  circumftances  will  allow,  to  draw  the 
eye  the  right  way,  and  by  early  habit,  coun- 
teract a mufcular  aCtion  that  is  not  yet  become 
permanent. 

Another  method  more  proper  for  older 
children,  is  covering  the  eyes  with  ogles,  which 
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are  glafTes  fixed  in  a little  cafe,  fuch  as  many 
people  wear  when  they  ride  on  horfe-back. 
They  mufi;  be  fo  placed,  that  the  child  can  fee 
no  objed;  but  by  turning  the  eyes  to  the  lides 
from  which  they  are  diftorted.  Or,  an  opake 
covering  of  a fimilar  form  may  be  worn,  with 
only  a very  fmall  aperture  in  the  centre,  by 
which  the  child  will  be  obliged  to  look  ftrait 
forward.  It  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to  add,  that 
thefe  contrivances  muft  be  v^orn  conftantly, 
till  the  bad  habit  fhall  be  overcome. 

T o this  end  likewife,  fuch  children  may  be 
made  to  look  at  their  own  eyes  in  a mirror  for 
a few  minutes,  feveral  times  in  a day ; but 
with  the  precaution  that  each  eye  be  direded 
to  that  which  correfponds  with  it  in  the  glafs. 
I fliall  only  add  on  this  head,  that  children 
who  are  inclined  to  fquint  ought  not  to  learn 
to  read  very  young. 

Infants  are  liable,  indeed,  to  many  other 
blemifhes  ; but  as  I mean  to  treat  only  of  fuch 
as  call  for  medical  attention,  and  admit  of 
fome  remedy,  I fhall  mention  only  two  or  three 
more,  which  are  very  common,  and  with  them 
clofe  what  I have  to  fay  on  their  Complaints. 

Vari 
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Vari  and  Valgi. 

TThese  are  diftortions  of  the  feet,  and  differ 
only  with  refpedl  to  the  fide  to  which  the  foot 
is  turned  ; in  the  former,  the  foies  of  the  feet 
being  turned  inwards,  and  in  the  latter,  out- 
wards : the  curative  intention  is  therefore  alike 
in  both.  The  complaint  is  fometimes  very 
trifling,  and  feems  to  have  been  owing  only 
to  fome  cramped  pofition  of  the  feet  in  the 
womb,  and  in  that  cafe,  difappears  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  In  other  inftances,  there  is 
evidently  a contraftion,  if  not  accurtation  of 
the  tendons,  which  calls  for  confiderable  at- 
tention. The  remedy,  however,  is  obvious 
enough,  and  conflfls  only  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  a roller  and  pafteboard  fplints,  fo 
as  gradually  to  bring  the  foot  to  its  natural  po- 
fition, and  in  proportion  as  it  inclines  thereto, 
increafing  the  force  and  tightning  the  roller, 
every  two  or  three  days. 

There  is  alfo  another  very  common  diftor- 
tion  of  the  feet,  to  which  no  particular  name, 
I believe,  has  been  given,  in  which  they  are 

turned 
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turned  upward  towards  the  inftep  : but  the 
mode  of  treatment  is  alike  in  them  all,  and  the 
cure  wilLufually  be  effecfted  in  a reafonable 
time. — The  like  eafy  means,  therefore,  will 
generally  be  fufficient  to  remedy  a contracflion 
of  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  various  awk- 
ward pofitions  of  the  toes,  with  which  fome  in- 
fants come  into  the  world. 

All  thefe  complaints  may,  neverthelefs,  be 
fometimes  moie  confiderable,  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
efpecially  if  neglected  for  many  months,  or 
even  years,  as  they  fometimes  are,  require  the 
afiifiance  of  fome  fleel  infirument,  or  irons, 
(as  they  are  called)  which  are  properly  con- 
trived for  thefe  and  other  diftortions,  as  of  the 
knees,  &c.  by  Meffrs.  Addifon^  Sheldrake,  and 
other  trufs-makers  ; who  feldom  fail  of  bring- 
ing the  parts  into  a more  natural  form,  even 
in  the  worft  cafes,  whenever  parents  may  think 
the  complaint  worthy  of  the  time  and  attention 
that  may  be  required. 


The  End  of  the  Diseases. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 


FOR  THE 

Proper  Management  of  Infants 
from  the  Birth. 


WHATEVER  Splendour  the  adlual 
Treatment  of  Difeafes  may  refledt 
on  the  Science  of  Medicine,  it,  by 
no  means,  comprehends  the  whole  of  its  Pro-  . 
vince  : for  Prevention  being  in  every  cafe  pre- 
ferable to  Remedies,  the  medical  Art  would  be 
more  imperfedt  than  other  Sciences,  were  it 
devoted  only  to  the  latter.  In  the  Manage- 
ment of  Infants  more  efpecially,  fuch  a variety 
of  other  articles  occurs  fubjedl  to  medical  di- 
redtion,  that  this  little  work  would  be  pecu- 
liarly incomplete  if  confined  merely  to  the  Cure 
of  Diforders.  In  a view,  therefore,  to  fuch 
mifcellaneous  matters,  and  certain  recurring 
affedlions  too  trifling  to  be  ranked  as  Difeafes, 
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this  Second  Part  is  annexed  ; and  it  is  hoped, 
may  contain  every  thing  on  which  the  moft 
vigilant  Parent  can  wifh  for  information,  with- 
out tiring  her  by  enlarging  upon  trifles.  In 
all  matters  of  importance  a becoming  firmnefs 
has  been  adopted,  but  I have  not  equally  in- 
fifted  upon  others,  wherein  the  Manners  of  a 
refined  age  cannot  comply,  nor  have  urged 
any  peculiar  modes  which  the  Generality  may 
not  adopt.  Should  any  opinion  be  more  ob- 
ftinately  maintained,  it  is,  probably,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Aliment  moft  adapted  to  new-born 
children  : and  this  it  may  be  proper  to  difcufs, 
previoufly  to  entering  upon  their  general  Ma- 
nagement, by  confidering  the  cafe  of  Infants 
intended  to  be  reared  without  the'Breaft,  or 
brought  up,  as  it  is  called,  by  hand. 

But  it  would  carry  me  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  I have  afligned  to  this  Second  Part,  were 
I to  enter  fo  far  into  the  inveftigation  of  the 
fubjedl,  as  to  fet  forth  all  the  improprieties  of 
that  mode  of  training  up  infants  from  the  birth. 
And  I am  glad  to  find  by  fome  very  recent  ex- 
amples among  perfons  of  rank,  that  there  is 
fomew'hat  lefs  occafion  for  it,  than  there  ap- 
peared to  be  fome  years  ago.  It  would  be  un- 
pardonable. 
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pardonable,  however,  in  a work  of  this  fort, 
not  to  infift  how  inadequate  every  fubftitute 
for  the  breaft  has  been  univerfally  found ; and 
therefore  how  proper  it  is,  that  every  child 
fhould  have  it,  and  even  befuckled  by  its  own 
mother,  where  her  health  can  fafely  admit  of 
it. — Reafon,  inftind;,  experience,  all  confpire 
to  fupport  this  opinion  ; and  whoever  will  de- 
termine to  attend  only  to  matters  of  fadt,  may 
foon  be  convinced  of  it.  Nature  herfelf  points 
it  out ; all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  irrational 
creation  is  qualified  for  it,  and  by  inftind  it 
obeys — the  human  race  alone,  polTeffed  of  no- 
bler powers,  and  rational  difcernment,  per- 
verts thofe  faculties  to  evade  its  didlates,  and 
to  invent  excufes  for  refufing  its  claims.  But 
puerile,  indeed,  are  all  the  common  arguments 
againfl:  it,  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances ; 
and  herein  Dr.  Armstrong  feems  to  have  egre- 
gioufly  erred,  for  though,  apparently,  an  ad- 
vocate for  fuckling,  he  has  laboured  for  argu- 
ments to  apologize  for  the  fpoon  and  the  boat, 
in  too  many  inftances. — It  were  eafy,  perhaps, 
to  produce  as  found  arguments  againft  eating 
more  than  once  a day,  becaufe  fo  many  people 
become  difeafed  from  excefs.  On  the  other 
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hand,  a new  and  very  rational  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  breaft-milk,  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
who  obferves,  that  the  gaftric  juices  of  every 
animal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  fuited 
to  acft  upon  its  refpecflive  milk*. 

But  not  only  is  the  breaft-milk  the  only  na- 
tural f,  and  moft  proper  food  for  infants,  but 

fuck- 


* Eflay  on  the  Management  and  Nurjtng  of  Children,  if  c. 
Liverpool  1781.^ 

This  work  did  not  fall  In  my  way  till  the  prefent  edition 
was  going  to  the  prefs,  or  I ftiould,  probably,  have  quoted 
it  frequently.  For,  however  I may  differ  from  the  author  in 
fome  points,  his  mode  of  reafoning  is  fo  fair  and  accurate, 
and  fo  ftridlly  adhering  to  the  diftates  of  Nature,  that  it  muft 
delight  every  one  that  i^  wife,  or  humble  enough  to  tread  in 
her  fteps.  Aware,”  as  he  obferves,  that  whatever  forms 
may,  by  artifice,  be  intruded  upon  her,  and  fhe  compelled 
to  alTume,  to  enlarge  or  contrad  her  bias  and  Inclination, 
can  never  be  made,  eventually,  to  deviate  without  manifeft 
injury  to  herfelf,  from  the  ftation  and  bounds  unalterably 
impreffed  upon  her  by  the  unerring  Power,  which  firfl:  cre- 
ated and  gave  her  Laws.” 

f In  fome  very  northern  parts  of  the  world,  as  thofe  of 
Greenland,  and  the  neighbouring  country  of  the  Efquhnaux, 
the  breaft  appears  to  be,  in  the  flrifteft  propriety  of  fpeech, 
the  only  food  that  nature  has  provided  for  infants ; infomuch 
that,  whenever  a fuckling-mother  happens  to  die,  her  infant 
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fuckling  alfo  conduces  to  the  eafy  recovery  of 
the  mother ; though  fhe  fhould  not  be  able 
•wholly  to  fupport  her  child  by  the  breaft,  nor 
to  continue  fuckling  fo  long  as  the  infant  may 
require  it.  But  though  from  much  experi- 
. ence  I venture  to  give  this  opinion,  I do,  by 
no  means,  intend  to  affert,  that  every  mother  is 
able  to  fuckle  her  child  even  for  the  month, 
or  would  do  well  to  attempt  it ; but  I am,  ne- 
verthelefs,  equally  fatisfied,  that  many  are  very 
well  able  who  do  not,  and  that  feveral  who 
have  only  through  fear  been  difcouraged  from 
doing  it,  in  two  or  three  lyings-in,  having  af- 
terwards been  prevailed  on  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, have  gone  on  with  it  for  feveral  months, 
enjoyed  better  health  when  they  fuckled  than 
at  any  other  part  of  their  lives,  and  their  chil- 
dren have  thriven  perfedly  well.  Art  and 
management  will  likewife  afford  fome  affift- 
ance,  where,  the  natural  conftitution,  alone. 


is  buried  with  her  : experience  (one  would  hope)  having  de- 
monftrated  the  inefhcacy  of  the  hard  and  coarfe  diet  which 
nature  has  there  fo  fparingly  dealt  out,  it  is  efteemed  an  aft 
of  companion  to  put  an  end  to  an  infant’s  fufferings  by  plung- 
ing it  into  the  fea. 
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may  not  be  fully  equal  to  the  talk.  In  this 
view,  befides  a fuitable  diet,  air,  exercife  and 
a regular  manner  of  living  ; I will  venture  to 
recommend  cold-bathing,  efpecially  in  the  fea, 
if  the  feafon  of  the  year  fhould  permit ; and 
this  not  only  from  my  own  experience  but  that 
of  the  writer  juft  quoted,  who  alTerts,  that  it 
is  often  found  particularly  ufeful  in  reftoring 
the  ftrength,  and  increalingthe  milk  in  nurfes 
of  a weak  conftitution ; adding,  that  it  can  / 
never  do  any  harm  to  a woman  merely  as  a 
nurfe,  where  no  other  reafon,  independent  of 
that  lituation,  forbids  it. 

Thus,  befides  the  advantages  derived  to  in- 
fants, it  appears  there  are  others  refulting  to 
the  mother  herfelf,  and  fome  deferving  a fur- 
ther notice.  For  by  this  means,  where  due 
care  is  taken,  painful  inflammations  and  fup- 
purations  in  the  breafl;  may  often  be  prevented, 
as  may  be  fairly  concluded,  not  only  from  the 
rarity  of  fuch  complaints  in  the  Britijh  Lying- 
in  Hofpitaly  w^here  almoft  every  w oman  fuckles 
her  infant,  but  from  the  like  authority  of  Dr. 
Nelson,  who  reports,  that  out  of  4,^00  women 
who  fuckled  their  children,  only  four  had  milk- 
fores,  and  that  thefe  had  either  no  nipples. 
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or  former  fore  breafts.”  It  has  likewife 
long  been  fufpedbed,  and  of  late  years  more 
generally  imagined,  that  fome  of  the  worft  fe- 
vers, and  more  rare  ill  effedls  of  child-bearing 
may,  generally,  be  prevented,  by  fuffering  the 
milk  to  flow  duly  to  the  breafts,  and  be  freely 
drawn  from  them,  though  only  for  the  month. 
Thefe  advantages,  if  duly  credited,  one  fhould 
hope,  might  tend  to  induce  ladies  of  rank  to 
fet  the  example,  by  performing  this  kindefl: 
and  moft  pleafant  office,  at  leaft  during  their 
confinement.  But  it  would  be  unjufl:  not  to 
add,  that  whenever  they  may  purpofe  to  af- 
fume  it  for  a much  longer  time,  they  fliould 
determine  to  do  it  effediually,  or  they  will  but 
injure  their  children,  as  well  as  forfeit  many 
of  the  advantages  and  comforts,  which  in  a 
due  execution  of  it,  they  would  have  a right 
to  expecft. 

For  a long  time,  however,  writers  have  fuc- 
ceffively  complained,  that,  notwithfianding 
the  many  encouragements  often  brought  to  the 
ears,  and  urged  upon  parents,  that  tyrant, 
Fafhion,  has  prevailed  over  the  good  fenfe  and 
natural  feelings  of  many,  whofe  maternal  af- 
fedion  can  be,  in  no  other  inftance,  fufpeded. 

It 
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It  is  with  great  pleafure,  neverthelefs,  that  I 
have  to  obferve  in  the  prefent  edition  of  this 
work,  that  ladies  of  rank  are  every  year  be- 
coming converts  to  this  maternal  duty,  and 
are  proud  of  fupplying  their  offspring  with  that 
new  nourifhment,  wherewith  nature  hath  pur- 
pofely  endowed  them. — But  in  this  age  of  dif- 
lipation,  there  are  yet  fome,  againft  whom  a 
heavier  complaint  may  be  brought,  who  not 
only  refufetogive  nourifhment  to  their  tender 
and  helplefs  offspring,  but  whilft  they,  unne- 
ceffarily,  commit  this  charge  to  a ftranger, 
give  up  every  other  charge  with  it ; and  fel- 
dom  vilit  the  nurfery,  or  fuperintend  thofethey 
have  fet  over  it.  It  is  from  hence,  that  fo  ma- 
ny errors  in  point  of  diet,  air,  clothing,  &c. 
&c.  have  infenfibly  crept  into  the  houfes  even 
of  fome,  whofe  rank  in  the  world  would  other- 
wife  have  fecured  to  their  children  every  ad- 
vantage that  art,  and  a due  attention  to  nature 
could  point  out. 

Another  important,  and  affedling  confi- 
deration  might  be  brought  forward  on  this 
head,  which  I fhall,  indeed,  only  touch  upon, 
as  it  calls  rather  for  the  pen  of  the  moral  phi- 
lofopher  than  of  a phyfician,  I mean,  the  fa- 
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crifice  which  poor  women  make  in  going  out  to 
fuckle  other  people’s  children  ; the  fad  confe- 
quences  of  which  are  often  feverely  felt  by 
their  own,  through  negledt  or  mifmanagement, 
and  efpecially  for  want  of  the  bread:.  Indeed, 
no  attention  of  the  nurfe  can  duly  compenfate 
this  lofs  ; and  only  the  mod:  common  fubfli- 
tutes  for  it  can,  in  their  forlorn  circumftances, 
be  allowed  them.  This  becomes  a fource  of 
evil,  that,  I fear,  is  not  ufually  thought  of, 
and  proves  eventually  the  facrifice  of  many  in- 
fants every  year ; a matter  of  much  import- 
ance, indeed,  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
families  immediately  concerned.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  ladies  of  rank  frequently  do  all  in  their 
power  to  counteradl  this  too  natural,  and  fatal 
confequence,  by  a careful  attention  to  the  for- 
faken  infant ; not  only  inditing  upon  a proper 
bread:  being  provided  for  it,  but  regarding 
it  as  a kind  of  folter-child  : fo  that,  after  ge- 
neroudy  preferving  it  through  infancy  by  their 
charity  and  attention,  they  frequently  follow 
it  with  their  prote(£tion  and  kindnefs  through 
life.  Such  charity,  indeed,  adds  a ludre  to 
elevated  rank  ; though  perhaps,  much  lefs  than 
this,  from  fomc  people,  would  be  Ihort  of 
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their  duty.  But  it  is  not  every  family  that  is 
in  a fituation  to  adopt  this  condud: ; though  I 
am  forry  to  add,  that  too  many  who  are  not, 
neverthelefs,  greedily  adopt  the  fafhions,  and 
mimick  the  manners  of  the  great,  by  more 
criminally  and  needlefsly  refuling  to  fuckle, 
and  abandoning  that  tender  charge  with  which 
nature  herfelf  has  intrufted  them. 

It  gives  me  real  concern  to  find  occafion  for 
fuch  unpleafant  refledions  upon  any  part  of 
the  fex  I fo  much  honour,  and  upon  any  of  my 
fair,  and  fenlible  countrywomen,  in  particu- 
lar. Neverthelefs,  I cannot  help,  fufpeding, 
that  wherever  fuch  ncgled  does  exift,  whether 
in  regard  to.  fuckling,  or  fuperintending  the 
management  of  their  children*,  and  does  not 

arife 


* This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  both  regards, 
amongft  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  Fratice  : and  that  na- 
tion is  therefore  very  much  indebted  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
late  Monarch,  who  to  the  lad,  was  making  folicitous  inqui- 
ries  through  Europe  to  difeover  the  beft  fubftitute  for  the 
breaftf . Should  the  method  recommended  in  the  fubfequent 

-f  Sec  Sluejims  propofed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Medktne  in  Paris,  Oc- 
tober 1789,  by  the  late  King’s  authority. 
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arife  from  want  of  health,  or  from  fome 
equally  warrantable  objedlion,  it  can  be  charged 
only  on  the  depravity  of  the  age,  which  in- 
fenlibly  corrupts  the  tafle,  and  perverts  the 
judgment  of  many  who  wifh  to  do  well.  And 
depravity  of  manners,  when  once  become  ge- 
neral, has  ever  been  conlidered  as  the  leading 
fymptom  of  a falling  empire,  and  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  as  far  as  it  extends,  by  every 
friend  to  the  community,  at  whatever  hazard 
of  giving  offence,  in  every  confpicuous  in- 
rtance  of  it.  Tacitus  complains  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  Rome  in  his  days,  (though  by  no 
means  its  moft  degenerate  asra,)  lamenting  that, 
while  in  former  times  grave  matrons  attended 
to  their  children,  as  their  firft  family  concern, 
they  now,  fays  he,  intruft  them  to  the  care 
of  fome  Grecian  girl,  or  other  inferior  domef- 
tic. — It  is  no  fmall  fatisfadion  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  obferve,  that  in  this  country  there 
has  been  no  ground  for  a general  complaint  on 
this  head,  and  that  the  evil  is  annually  dimi- 

pages  be,  amongft  others,  adopted,  its  claim  will  foon  be  de- 
termined ; and  I venture  to  hope,  will  yet  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rifing  generation  in  that  kingdom,  and  elfewhere. 

nifhing  ; 
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nifhing : there  are  alfo  examples  of  the  firff 
magnitude  of  a nobler  condudt,  and  one,  at 
the  head  of  all,  which  were  it  copied,  without 
exception,  in  domeflic  life,  would  prove  the 
glory  of  the  prefent  day,  and  a blefling  to  the 
riling  generation. — May  the  time  haften  when 
it  fhall  be  univerfally  followed  by  her  infe- 
riors, whilft  I attempt  to  point  out  as  far  as  my 
obfervation  has  extended,  the  moft  prudent 
means  of  executing  this  important  branch  of 
female  duty. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  at  the  opening  of 
the  enfuing  obfervations  to  remark,  that  the 
demand  for  the  multifarious  diredtions  here 
offered,  as  well  as  all  thofe  given  by  other 
writers  on  the  management  of  children,  arifes 
from  the  falfe  reafoning  of  thofe  to  whofe  care 
the  infant  ftate  is  frequently  intruded ; who 
inflead  of  being  guided  by  the  fober  didlates 
of  nature,  have  adopted  the  rules  of  art,  falfely 
fo  called,  or  have  followed  the  wild  fancies  of 
anile  fuperftition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  tribes  of  the 
irrational  fpecies  adt  in  a thoufand  inftances 
more  prudently  than  we  do,  and  being  uni- 
formly guided  by  inftindf,  are  led  implicitly, 

and 
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and  fafely  through  all  their  operations.  Many 
quadrupeds,  fifh,  and  even  reptiles  feem  to 
know  what  is  proper  for  thetn  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  exiftence,  and  have  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient  to  reach  after  it.  In  other  inftances, 
they  are  guided  by  the  parent,  who  feems  to 
adjoin  fome  degree  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
experience,  to  the  inftind;  with  which  it  is 
naturally  endowed.  Man  on  the  contrary,  de- 
ligned  to  be  the  pupil  of  obfervation,  has 
fcarceany  innate  difcernment ; and  confequently 
his  infant  race  pafs  through  a long  period  ut- 
terly helplefs,  alike  diverted  of  ideas  to  guide, 
and  of  rtrength  to  manage  for  themfelves.  But 
to  the  Parent  is  imparted  both ; whofe  pro- 
vince it  is  to  judge  for  them,  and  adlually  to 
put  into  their  hands  or  mouths,  whatfoever 
they  may  ftand  in  need  of.  When  the  parent, 
therefore,  forfakes  the  paths  of  fimplicity,  and 
lays  down  arbitrary  rules,  the  refult  of  falfe 
fcience,  inrtead  of  patient  experience ; or  mif- 
takes  the  clamour  of  fafliion  for  the  voice  of 
nature,  confufion  and  difeafe  murt  be  the  un- 
avoidable confequence. — Awakened  by  thefe, 
man  is  loudly  called  upon  to  return  to  the  fim- 
plicity of  nature,  and  the  refult  of  difpaffionate 
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obfervation.  It  is  this  will  be  our  aim  in  the 
work  before  us,  wherever  danger  and  devia- 
' tion  are  connected  ; alTured,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  molt  judicious  and  fuccefsful 
among  parents  and  pracflitioners,  will  applaud 
the  delign,  and  confirm  the  generality  of  our 
obfervations. 

T o this  end,  let  us  imagine  an  infant  juft 
' born*,  who,  doubtlefs,  at  this  moment,  calls 

for 

♦No  convenient  place  offering  in  the  former  parts  of  this 
work,  for  a few  hints  relative  to  infants  apparently  Jlill-bornt 
I wKh  here  to  fuggeft  the  refult  of  an  experience  that  has 
been  attended  with  more  fuccefs  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pefted. 

I HAVE,  indeed,  both  at  the  hofpital  and  elfewhere,  met 
with  many  inftances  of  children  bom  with  very  little,  and 
others  without  even  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  life,  fome  of 
whom  have  remained  entirely  deftitute  of  any  lignof  it,  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  have  been  happily 
reftored.  I pretend  to  little  or  no  Ikill  in  this  bufinefs  not 
generally  pradlifed,  and  can  fcarcely  guefs  to  what  to  at- 
tribute this  fuccefs,  unlefs  it  may  be  an  unwearied  afliduity 
and  perfeverance  in  my  attempts,  whenfoever  there  are  no 
certain  figns  of  death,  till  I conceive  nothing  is  poflibly  to  be 
expedled  from  them.  And  this  has  fo  often  fucceeded,  that 
I have  been  tempted  to  think  its  importance,  may,  poflibly, 
not  have  been  fufliciently  attended  to  by  every  praftitioner. 

I reft 
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foi-  our  beft  attentions.  And  firft,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  expofed  to 

any 

% 

I reft  this  prefiimpdon,  not  only  upon  fome  fortunate  events 
where  I have  had  little  or  no  previous  ground  for  hope,  but 
where  other  praditioners  had,  in  fome  inftances,  abandoned 
it.  A certain  fteady  perfeverance  in  our  attempts  to  preferve 
life,  is,  indeed,  not  only  a duty  we  owe  to  the  Public,  as 
long  as  the  leaft  hope  may  remain,  but  one  fuccefsful  attempt 
is  an  abundant  recompence  for  many  failures ; efpecially,  as 
I imagine  we  fliall  rarely  fail  wherever  there  may  be  the  leaft 
pofitive  ground  for  hope  of  a favourable  ilTue. 

As  to  the  Means,  they  confift  only  of  warmth,  clyfters, 
ftimulants,  and  efpecially  blowing  forcibly  into  the  trachaea, 
or  wind-pipe. 

The  ordinary  ftimulants  are  the  fmoke  of  lighted  brown 
paper,  or  tobacco  ; juice  of  onions ; Scotch-fnufF ; friftions 
with  hot  cloths,  and  brandy  ; ftriking  the  nates,  and  the  foies 
of  the  feet;  ftimulating  the  nofe,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
throat  with  a feather,  (drawing  out  the  mucus,  or  froth, 
that  may  prefent ;)  with  every  other  fimilar  mean  calculated 
to  excite  a ftrong  effort,  efpecially  that  of  crying ; to  which 
our  attempts  muft  principally,  and  remotely  tend.  On  this 
account,  I believe,  no  great  benefit  is  to  be  expefted  from 
ftroking  the  blood  along  the  cord,  or  immerfing  the  after- 
birth in  warm  water ; the  fetal  life  being  extinft,  the  re- 
covery of  the  child  will  depend  on  the  blood  paffing  freely 
through  the  lungs,  which  it  cannot  do  till  the  child  is  brought 
to  breathe  freely  and  forcibly  ; the  continuance  of  which  alfo 
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any  thing  that  may  violently,  or  too  fuddenly 
afFedl  the  fenfes  : on  which  account,  Moschion 

and 

IS  never  fecure,  till  it  begins  to  cry.  To  thefe  ends,  I have 
depended  above  all  upon  blowing  into  the  mouth,  which  I 
am  fatisfied,  may  be  more  elFeftually  done  by  the  mouth  of 
the  afllftant  being  placed  immediately  upon  the  child’s,  than 
by  means  of  a blow-pipe ; at  the  fame  time,  preventing  a 
premature  return  of  the  air,  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand  placed 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  thofe  of  the  other  on  each 
fide  the  nofe.  But  I have  fometimes  imagined,  that  I might 
attribute  much  of  my  fuccefs  not  only  to  the  continuance  of 
this,  but  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  by  attempting  to  imitate 
natural  refpiration,  by  forcing  out  the  air  I have  thrown  in, 
by  a ftrong  prefTure  againft  the  diaphragm  and  breaft ; thus 
blowing  in,  and  alternately  prefling  out  the  air,  for  a long 
time  together,  omitting  it  only  now  and  then,  to  make  ufe 
of  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  means  : which  latter,  how- 
ever, can  do  very  little  till  the  child  begins  not  only  to  gafp, 
and  that  with  fhorter  intervals,  butalfo  to  breathe  in  a pretty 
uniform  manner.  At  this  time,  fhould  the  child  not  be  dif- 
pofed  to  cry,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  the  nates  and  foies 
of  the  feet  fhould  be  ftricken  forcibly  and  repeatedly ; and 
this  falling,  as  well  as  the  application  of  ordinary  ftimulants 
to  the  nofe,  and  irritating  the  wind-pipe,  I think  nothing  is 
fo  likely  to  fucceed  as  a tobacco,  or  other  ftimulating  clyfter  ; 
and  putting  a little  Scotch-fnufF  up  the  nofe,  which  latter  if  it 
induce  fneezing,  will  foon  be  followed  by  a ftrong  cry,  and 
the  child  be  with  certainty  reftored. 
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and  Albinus  have  well  advifed,  that  it  fhould 
not  be  expofed  either  to  great  heat  or  cold, 

nor 


Amongst  other  means,  that  of  warmth  was  fecommend- 
ed  ; to  which  end,  the  infant  fhould  be  entirely  covered  with 
very  hot  cloths,  which  fhould  be  renewed  as  fall  as  they  be- 
come cool ; or  the  body  may  be  immerfed  in  a tepid  bath  of 
fait  and  water,  or  milk,  and  be  well  rubbed  all  over  i the 
cord  may  likewife  be  fufFered  to  bleed  a little,  efpecially  if 
the  face  or  body  do  not  foon  acquire  the  natural  colour — but 
this  ought  feldom  to  be  done*  or  the  cord  be  divided  as  long 
as  any  pulfation  is  to  be  felt  in  it. 

T o thefe  means  may  be  added  the  cautious  ufe  of  eleftrl- 
city,  which  appears,  a priori,  as  likely  to  be  fuccefsful  in 
thefe,  as  in  any  other  cafes  to  which  it  has  been  applied  ; but 
I have  never  been  in  a fitiiation  to  make  trial  of  it,  or  I cer- 
tainly fhould,  as  T once  knew  a child  happily  recovered  by 
it,  after  being  laid  out  for  dead,  for  near  two  hours,  in 
confequence  of  a fall  from  a two-pair  of  flairs  window4 
But  fhould  thefe  feveral  means  fail,  as  a lafl  refource,  a 
very  different  kind  of  flimulant  may  be  tried,  and  inflead  of 
laying  the  infant  afide  in  a warm  flannel,  it  fhould  be  expofed 
to  fudden  and  fevere  cold,  which  I remember  once  to  have 
fucceeded  after  the  life  of  the  child  had  been  defpaired  of. 

I SHALL  juft  add,  that,  amongft  other  fymptoms  of  fome 
probably  irrecoverable  injury  a child  may  have  fuftained  in 
the  birth,  is  that  of  a difcoloured  and  often  fetid,  or  bloody 
water  'forcing  out  of  the  nofe,  after  the  lungs  have  been 
two  or  three  times  artificially  inflated.  Under  thefe  circ  im- 
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nor  to  a ftrong  light,  nor  odours  of  any  kind, 
however  grateful  to  adults  j the  unpleafant  ef- 

ftances,  I had  not  for  many  years  feen  one  infant  at  all  re- 
vived ; but  I have  lately  fucceeded  in  two  inftances  fo  far 
as  to  animate  children  fufficiently  both  to  breathe  and  to 
cry ; but  they  afterwards  lay  in  a moaning  ftate  for  five  or 
fix  hours,  and  then  expired.  To  fucceed  thus  far,  how- 
ever, if  I am  rightly  informed,  may  prove  of  importance, 
where  the  courfe  of  a family  eftate  may  be  pending  on  a liv- 
ing child. — Since  the  latter  part  of  this  note  has  been  added 
to  the  prefent  edition,  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  fuc- 
ceed entirely,  under  the  moft  unfavourable  circumftances, 
and  after  a great  quantity  of  difcoloured  mucus,  and  fome- 
thing  like  meconium,  had  been  forced  up  both  from  the  throat 
and  nofe  ; and  the  child,  an  unufually  large  one,  is  Hill  living. 

It  will  be  prefumed,  I dare  fay,  that  the  aboye  fcrupulous 
attention  is  not  defigned  to  be  inculcated  in  every  inftance  of 
apparently  Hill-born  infants,  but  principally  where  the  death 
of  the  child  may  not  only  not  be  certainly  afcertained,  but 
there  has  previoufly  been  reafon  to  expeft  it  would  be  brought 
alive  into  the  world. — The  great  importance,  however,  of 
the  fubjedl,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a fufficient  apology  with 
moft  readers  for  the  length  of  this  note  ; and  as  the  attempt 
to  reftore  infants  to  life  has  always  been  a moft  pleafing  em- 
ployment to  myfelf,  the  defire  of  being  an  occafion  of  induc- 
ing others  to  a perfenjcrance  in  the  ufe  of  the  like  means,  em- 
boldens me  to  rilk  the  cenfure  of  any  who  may  deem  it  pro- 
lix or  fuperfluous.  i 
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fedls  of  which  are  fufficiently  manifefted  by  the 
infant  itfelf. 

The  attention  will  next  be  called  to  walhing 
and  drefling  it,  together  with  other  little  of- 
fices fuited  to  the  occafion.  And  this  firft 
wafhing  is  of  more  importance  than  is  ufually 
imagined,  being  amongft  tht  little  things  which 
are  often  overlooked  by  writers  and  others, 
(and  by  fome  thought  of  no  confequence ; ’it) 
but  it  is  not  every  little  thing  that  may  fafely 
be  negledled,  or  ill-done.  In  regard  to  poor 
people,  efpecially,  and  infants  born  in  hofpi- 
tals,  and  other  crouded  apartments,  the  im- 
portance of  proper  wafhing  is  greatly  increafed, 
the  foulnefs  left  upon  the  Ikin  being  a remote 
caufe  of  fome  dangerous  endemic  complaints  f ; 
as  a preventive  whereof,  the  walking  ought  to 
be  repeated  for  feveral  days,  with  light  fric- 
tions of  the  fkin.  Some  infants  alfo  are  co- 
vered much  more  than  others  with  a thick, 
vifcid  matter,  which  cleaves  fo  fall  to  the  Ikin, 
that  it  is  not  eafily  walked  off,  which  there  is, 
however,  another  reafon  for  doing,- as  it  would 

• Dr.  Harnilton, 

f See  Monf,  Baumes,  on  the  Jaundice  and  Me/enteric^ 
fenjer.  ' 
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obftrudl  perfpiration,  which  can  never  be  duly 
performed,  where  the  fkin  is  left  any  wife  foul. 
On  this  accountpthe  nurfe  fhould  be  very  at- 
tentive to  this  firfl:  concern  of  her  infant  charge, 
and  whatever  wafh  fhe  may  make  ufe  of,  it 
fhould  always  have.foap  in  it,  and  the  child  be 
well  rubbed,^  efpecially  under  the  arms,  in  the 
hams,  .and- groinsi , where  this  mucus  is  apt  to 
adherei:  a,nd:to  this  end,  it  would  be  better  fhe 
fhould^/not  make  ufe  of  pomatum,  or  other 
greafe.  Which  tends  to  flop  up  the  pores,  and 
pffi'yent  iperfpi ration ; or  that' fhe  be,  at  leaft, 
very  careful  the  greafC  be  afterwards  well 
wiped  off.  i In  the  fame  view,  it  were  well  if 
ij;  were  every  where  a common  praftice  to  re- 
peat the  wafliing.for  two  or  three  days,  which 
it-is  not  improbable  might  tend  to  prevent  the 
red-gum  and  other  fimilar  alFedlions  of  the 
fkin,  with  .fuch  other  complaints  as  may  arife 
from  the  fuppreffion  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 
^ After  a little  time,  and  fometimes  on  the 
next  day,  moft  nurfes  wafli  a child  all  over  with 
cold  water  ; a pracftice  highly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Armstrong,  as  well  as  many  ether  practi- 
tioners. But  though  no  one  can  be  a greater 
advocate  for  every  thing  that  is  bracing  than  I 
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am,  I cannot  approve  of,  this  fubflitute  for 
cold-bathing,  as  it  is  called  ; at  leaft,  as  an  in- 
difcriminate  practice.  The  cold-bath  adls  on 
a quite  different  principle,  and  I could  wifh 
almoft  every  child,  efpecially  thofe  born  in 
London^  were  bathed  at  three  or  four  months 
old,  (provided  they  be  not  coftive,  nor  fe- 
verifh  at  the  time,  have  no  internal  obftruc- 
tions,  nor  the  feafon  of  the  year  be  improper,) 
which  I am  certain  would  remove,  or  perhaps 
prevent,  many  of  their  complaints*.  But  to 

, , fee 

. ^ 

* Monfr.  Le  Febure  de  Villebrune  in  his  tranflation  of  this 
work  into  French,  has  added  a chapter  upon  baths ; in  which 
he  highly  extols  the  warm-bath,  and  as  ftrongly  controverts 
the  idea  of  the  probable  good  effefts  of  cold-bathing,  and 
even  makes  ufe  of  a long  chain  of  arguments  againft  it,  de- 
duced, indeed,  from  an  ingenious  theory,  and  fupported  by 
quotations  from  the  ancients  j who  praftifed,  however,  in  a 
very  different  climate. — The  ftiortell,  and,  perhaps,  the  belt 
reply  to  this  fpecious  reafoning,  might  be  given  in  the  well- 
known  mode  of  Diogenes  to  Zeno,  whofe  arguments 
againft  the  poffibility  of  Motion,  Diogenes  laconically  re- 
futed, by  haftily  getting  up,  and  walking  acrofs  the  fchool. 
We  have,  in  like  manner,  only  to  point  to  the  numbers  of 
children  and  young  men,  who  from  very  weakly  infants, 
have  been  rendered  ftrong  and  healthy,  merely  from  a pru- 
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fee  a little  infant  of  a few  days  old,  the  off- 
fpring  perhaps  of  a delicate  mother  who  has 

not 

dent  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  ; and  may  defy  any  man  to  produce 
the  like  inftances  of  its  oppofite  effects  when  made  ufe  of  with 
the  cautions  which  every  powerful  remedy  requires.  The 
' Spartan  women,  likewife,  afford  us  fufficient  evidence  of  the 
falutary  effefts  of  cold-bathing,  notwithftanding  the  com- 
ments made  upon  the  women  themfelves,  by  Arijlotle,  as 
quoted  by  our  author. 

And,  indeed,  from  the  furprifiiig  good  effefts  thatfome- 
time  follow  the  ufe  of  Cold-baths,  I do  not  wonder  that 
Priefts,  in  times  of  ignorance,  have  been  known  to  account 
them  holy,  and  dedicate  them  to  fome  Saint ; to.  whofe  in- 
fluence certain  Cures  were  attributed. 

The  falutary  operations  of  the  cold -bath  are,  however, 
eafily  accounted  for,  from  its  promoting  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  and  rendering  that  excretion  lefs  readily  affefted  by  the 
impreflion  of  the  external  air. 

It  may  be  known  to  agree  with  children,  when  they  come 
out  of  it  warm,  lively,  and  their  ftrength  increafes  on  the 
ufe  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  come  out  cold,  difpi- 
rited,  and  feem  rather  to  lofe  ftrength,  it  may  be  as  often 
prejudicial. 

Asa  mean  of  acquiring  that  re-adHon  and  glow,  which 
bathing  is  defigned  to  efiedl,  fome  people  have  very  ration- 
ally recommended  throwing  a loofe  flannel  chemife  over  the 
child  the  inftant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  bath.  This  will  not 
only  fecure  from  the  unpleafant  fhock  arifing  from  the  cold 

air. 
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not  even  flrength  to  fuckle  it,  wafhed  up  to 
the  loins  and  bread:  in  cold  water,  expofed  for 

feveral 

air,  but  allow  time  for  fridlion,  along  thecourfe  of  the  fpine, 
or  back  bone,  which  Ihould  be  continued  all  the  while  that  an 
a/Tiftant  is  employed  in  wiping  the  lower  extremities,  and 
putting  on  their  uiual  covering.  If  this  were  duly  attended 
to,  I am  perfuaded,  that  both  many  infants  and  adult  per- 
fons  would  be  benefited  by  cold-bathing,  who  for  want  of  the 
fpine  being  rubbed  until  a glow  comes  on,  are  unable  to  bear 
even  bathing  in  the  fea. 

But  I muft  obferve,  that  the  abovementioned  unpleafant 
effefts  are  frequently  owing  to  an  improper  ufe  of  bathing,  and 
for  want  of  making  a very  obvious  difcrimination  in  the  habit 
pf  body  of  different  children. — For  the  tender  and  delicate, 
not  only  fhould  a good  quantity  of  fait  be  put  into  the  bath, 
but  the  water  fhould  alfo  at  firft:  be  a little  warmed,  and  chil- 
dren be  brought  only  by  degrees  to  endure  it  quite  cold, 
which  they  will  not  by  this  means  be  the  lefs  likely  to  do; 
or  fhould  the  water  never  be  perfectly  fo,  (but  merely  below 
the  heat  of  the  fkin)  the  advantages  of  fuch  bathing  will,  ne- 
verthelefs,  be  confiderable  * ; though  the  late  Dr.  Hunter 
and  others  have  thought  differently.  It  is  not,  I apprehend, 
merely  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  that  the  benefit  arifes, 
but  is  rather  from  the  fubjeft  being  fuddenly  immerfed  into  a 
very  different  medium,  (if  fo  be,  that  medium  be  not  adu- 

* Hippocratei  fpeaking  of  bathing,  cautions  againft  the  two  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

D.  Liquid.  Ufu. 
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feveral  minutes,  perhaps  in  the  midft  of  win- 
ter, (when  children  are  more  liable  to  difeafe 
than  thofe  born  in  fummer  ;}  itfelf  in  one  con- 
tinued fcream,  and  the  fond  mother  covering 
her  ears  under  the  bed-clothes  that  fhe  may 

ally  warm)  in  which  the  contaft  of  the  external  air  is  taken 
oft'  during  the  immerfion,  and  is  as  fuddenly  reftored  on  his 
being  taken  out.  By  this  means,  the  blood  is  alternately 
pulhed  forward  into  the  extreme  velTels,  and  fuddenly  repel- 
led to  the  heart,  (in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  vyater 
and  the  powers  of  the  fyftem)  and  fuffers  an  advantageous  at- 
trition ag^inft  the  fides  of  the  veffels.  The  fmall  paffages  are 
rendered  pervious,  and  the  qontradtile  power  of  the  heart  is 
increafed,  as  well  as  the  mufcular  fibres  proportionally 
llrengthened.  The  fait  added  to  the  water  pretty  certainly 
prevents  taking  cold,  whilft  it  adds  to  the  ftimvilus  on  the 
Ikin,  and  has  a more  falutary  operation  on  the  pores. 

For  the  fake  of  fome  readers  it  is  necefi'ary  to  obferve, 
that  a child  is  to  be  put  only  once  under  the  water  at  each 
time  of  bathing,  and  to  be  taken  out  as  foon  as  it  is  poflible. 
It  Ihould  be  received  in  a blanket,  and  be  wiped  dry  with  a 
cloth  in  the  moll  expeditious  manner;  and  as  foon  as  it  can 
be  drelTed,  lliould  partake  of  fuch  exercife  as  may  be  bell 
fuited  to  its  age  ; and  by  no  means  be  put  into  bed.  There 
will  need  no  great  attention  to  its  being  wiped  perfedlly  dry, 
as  a child  will  be  lefs  liable  to  take  cold  from  a few  drops  of 
falt-water  being  left  upon  it,  than  by  being  long  uncovered 
in  fome  parts  of  its  body,  in  an  over-caution  to  wiping  it 
dry. 
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not  be  diflrefled,  by  its  cries  ; has  ever  ftruck 
me  as  a piece  of  unncceflary  feverity,  and  fa- 
vours as  little  of  kindnefs,  as  plunging  an  infant 
a fecond  or  third  time,  into  a tub  of  water, 
with  its  mouth  open,  and  gafping  for  breath, 
in  the  old-fafliioned  mode  of  cold-bathing : 
both  of  which  often  induce  cramps  and  pains 
in  the  bowels,  and  weaknefs  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, but  rarely  an  increafe  of  ftrength. 
It  furely  cannot  be  amifs,  in  wnnter  time  at 
leaft,  to  take  the  cold' off  the  water  for  the  few' 
firfl:  days,  which  it  has  been  obferved,  will  be 
ufeful  in  other  refpecfls ; and  whenever  cold 
water  is  made  ufe  of,  it  will  be  quite  fufficient 
to  walh  the  child  as  far  as  a regard  to  cleanli- 
nefs  may  require,  which  will  always  be  the 
parts  expofed  to  the  worft  kinds  of  galling  and 
excoriation  : on  which  account  cold  water  is 
certainly  ufeful.  With  this  view,  belide  the 
groins,  and  contiguous  parts,  the  arm-pits, 
folds  of  the  neck,  and  parts  behind  the  ears, 
being  alfo  difpofed  to  flight  chafings,  may  be 
occafionally  wafhed  in  like  manner,  and  if  the 
difcharge  be  not  checked  by  it,  they  fhould  be 
dufted  with  a little  hair  powder,  the  powder 
of  lapis  calaminaris,  or  of  cerufe,  or  a little 

white 
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white  vitriol  may  be  added  to  the  water ; which 
if  the  excoriations  are  not  very  confiderable, 
will  generally  .heal  them  very  foon : fhould 
thefe  fail,  they  may  be  drelTed  with  the  red 
drying  ointment  of  Bates's,  difpenfatory*.  In 
a very  acid  ftate  of  the  ftomach  however,  dur- 
ing the  month,  particularly  where  there  is  a 
purging  with  very  green  ftools,  the  parts  co- 
vered by  the  cloths  are  often  infefted  with  a 
troublefome  excoriation,  (called  Intertrigo) 
and  whilft  that  ftate  continues,  will  not  be 
healed  by  any  drying  applications.  I have 
found  nothing  fo  pleafant,  and  ufeful  in  this 
cafe,  as  covering  the  parts  with  the  thin  fkin 
found  upon  the  veal  kidney,  which  foftens, 
and  cools  them,  till  the  caufe  of  the  complaint 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  proper  abfor- 
bents.  There  is  a mixed  affe<flion  of  this  kind, 
however,  in  which  thefe  parts  are  not  adiually 
excoriated,  but  are  very  hard  and  fwollen,  as 
well  as  painful  and  inflamed  ; and  the  affedlion 
feems  to  be  kept  up  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the 
excretions,  though  not  originally  caufed  by  it. 

• This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  a thoufand  inftances,  and 
has  very  undefervedly  fallen  into  difufe. 
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In  this  cafe,  inftead  of  wafhing  the  parts  with 
wetted  fuller’s  earth,  gruel,  or  greafy  mix- 
tures, an  embrocation  of  elder-flower-water, 
with  as  much  boiling  milk  as  will  render  it 
moderately^  warm,  has  been  immediately  effi- 
cacious. But  one  grand  mean  of  keeping  chil- 
dren from  chafing  is  to  preferve  them  very 
dry  and  clean* ; articles  of  fo  much  import- 
ance, that  I fhould  have  infifted  much  longer 
upon  them,  if  I had  not  already  far  exceeded 
the  bounds  I had  intended.  It  may  be  necef- 
fary,  however,  to  drop  a word  more  with  a 


* To  this  end,  poor  people  need  to  be  admoniflied,  that 
all  the  cloths  Ihould  be  properly  boiled  every  time  they  are 
luapoed ; a circumllance  fuch  people  are  apt  to  negleft. — Ano- 
ther error  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  is,  that  of  wearing 
a pilch  (as  it  is  called ;)  an  old  falhion  Hill  too  much  in  ufe, 
and  contributes  not  a little  to  make  children  weak  ; it  being 
originally  defigned  to  be  worn  only  for  the  few  firft  weeks  af- 
ter birth,  but  is  often  continued  for  as  many  months.  It  can 
anfwer  no  poflible  end  but  that  of  faving  a little  trouble,  lince 
inftead  of  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  it  has  the  dircdlly 
contrary  effeft ; for  if  it  has  received  any  wet  through  the 
ufual  cloth  laid  under  it,  it  ought  itfelf  to  be  changed  as  often 
as  the  other,  or  muft  certainly  be  damp  and  uncleanly ; 
whilft  by  heating  the  loins,  and  lower  limbs,  it  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  relax,  and  difpofe  infants  to  become  rickety. 
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view  to  counteraft  a vulgar  notion,  familiar 
only  to  common  people,  that  a frequent  change 
of  linen  has  a tendency  to  weaken  new-born 
children ; an  abfurd  idea  that  has  not  the  fmal- 
led:  foundation  in  reafon  or  fadl.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  next  to  impolTible,  that  a child 
fliould  thrive  or  be  healthy,  if  the  ftri^teft  at- 
tention be  not  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  which  to- 
gether with  the  articles  of  food  and  exercife, 
are,  perhaps,  the  principal  ones  in  which  the 
children  of  poor  people  are  at  a great  difad- 
vantage,  and  which  become  a conftant  fource 
of  rickets  and  diftortions  among  them.  Let 
not  thefe  ill-efFed:s  fall  on  the  children  of  thofe 
whofe  mifconducft  alone  can  expofe  to  them. 
And,  indeed,  little  infants,  if  healthy,  ma^ 
oftentimes  be  fo  managed  as  to  be  much  more 
cleanly,  than  even  people  of  great  delicacy 
have  been  wont  to  imagine ; fo  as  even  to  fu- 
perfede  altogether  the  ufe  of  cloths,  either  by 
night  or  day*. 

, Another 

• I have,  indeed,  known  only  two  inftances  of  it,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  family  of  a Lady  of  rank,  whom  I was  lately 
attending.  1 was  there  myfelf  a vvitnefs  to  the  good  effeft  of 
holding  a little  pan  under  an  infant  of  only  four  months  old. 
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Another  ufelefs  operation  pradtifed  by 
nurfes,  is,  that  of  forcing  out  the  milk  from 
the  little  breafts  of  new-born  infants.  Some 
children  a day  or  two  after  they  are  born,  will 
have  the  breafts  exceedingly  tumid,  hard,  and 
painful,  containing  fomething  like  milk ; and 
nurfes  imagine  it  to  be  a great  kindnefs  to  milk 
it  out,  as  it  is  called.  But  I have  often  been 
grieved,  to  fee  a nurfe  rudely  rubbing,  and 
even  fqueezing  the  breafts,  already  in  a ftate 
of  inflammation,  and  continuing  it  even  for 
fome  minutes,  though  the  child’s  cries  might 
convince  her  ftie  is  putting  it  to  pain.  In  the 
cafe  of  inflammation,  a bit  of  bread  and  milk 
poultice  is  the  propereft  application,  but  if  the 
part  be  not  inflamed,  it  can  want  nothing  at 
all ; though  if  it  be  thought'^fomething  ought 
to  be  done,  a little  oil  with  a drop  or  two  of 
brandy  may  be  gently  rubbed  in,  or  fmall  pieces 
of  the  litharge-plaifter  may  be  applied,  and 
lie  on  the  parts  till  they  fall  off  of  themfelves. 

I have  very  lately,  indeed,  met  with  an  inftance 

* 

as  it  lay  acrofs  the  nurfe’s  lap  ; which  I was  alTured  had  been 
her  praftice  from  the  month,  and  that  the  Lady  had  obliged 
her  nurfery-maids  to  do  the  like  with  her  two  former  chil- 
dren. 


of 
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of  fuch  confiderable  tumefadion  and  hardnefs; 
as  has  fatisfied  me,  that  when  no  violence  is  of- 
fered to  the  parts,  the  application  of  a bread 
and  milk  poultice  will  always  prevent  either 
fuppuration,  or  other  unpleafant  confequencei 
The  tumour,  in  this  cafe,  was  much  larger 
and  harder  than  I could  have  fufpedled  on  fuch 
an  occalion,  and  continued  for  more  than  a 
week  without  any  fenlible  diminution  or  amend- 
ment ; yet  it  foon  afterwards  fubfided  perfed:ly. 

Having  confidered  thefe  necelTary  prepar- 
ations, I proceed  to  offer  a few'  remarks  on  the 
prevailing  errors  in  their  Drefs. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  a new-born  infant, 
every  one  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  weak- 
nefs  and  helpleffnefs  ; and  we  often  take  very 
improper  methods  of  firengthening  it.  It  is 
defigned  to  be  weak  and  tender  in  this  infant- 
fiate,  as  is  every  other  objedt  around  us*. 
Take  a furvey  of  nature,  from  the  firft  opening 

• Nous  naiflbns  foibles,  nous  av'ons  befoin  de  forces ; nous 
naiffons  depourvous  de  tout,  nous  avons  befoin  d’afliftance  ; 
nous  naiffons  ftupides,  nous  avons  befoin  de  jugement  j tout 
ce  quenous  n’avons  pas  a notre  naiffance,  et  dontnous  avons 
befoin  etant  grands,  nous  eft  donne  par  I’education. 

Rousseau. 
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leaves  of  the  vernal  flower,  or  the  tender  fo- 
liage of  the  fenfltive  plant,  to  the  young  lion, 
or  the  elephant ; they  are  all  in  their  feveral 
orders,  proportionally  weak,  and  cannot  exift 
without  fome  exterior  fupport.  But  they  ftand 
in  need  of  nothing  but  what  nature  has  pre- 
pared for  them.  If  feed  be  cafl:  into  a proper 
foil,  it  wants  only  the  furrounding  elements  to 
enfure  vigour  and  maturity.  So  if  the  tender 
infant  be  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  at  its 
full  time,  it  is  ufually  fufficiently  ftrong  ; pro- 
per food  and  nurfing  are  the  elements  whofe 
foftering  influence  it  requires — if  it  have  thefe, 
it  will  need  nothing  more. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  weak ; but  is  it  there- 
fore to  be  tight  rolled,  under  the  idea  of  fup- 
porting  it,  and  giving  it  ftrength  ? It  is  a 
bundle  of  tender  velTels,  through  which  a fluid 
is  to  pafs,  undifturbed,  to  be  equally  diftri- 
buted  through  the  body,  and  which  are  there- 
fore furrounded  by  a foft  medium,  capable  of 
yielding  to  the  impetus  of  their  contents. 
Hence  we  cannot  but  conceive,  how  injurious 
any  great  prelTure  muft  be  to  fo  delicate  a 
frame,  which  before  birth  fwam  in  a foft  fluid. 
But  befldes  this,  the  infant  requires  freedom 
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and  liberty  on  other  accounts.  The  ftate  of 
infancy  and  childhood  (as  Dr.  Gregory  ob- 
ferves ) is  impatient  of  reftraint  in  this  refpetfl, 
through  the  reftlefs  adlivity  incident  to 
youth,  which  makes  it  delight  to  be  in  per- 
petual  motion,  and  to  fee  every  thing  in  mo- 
" tion  around  it.” 

Let  us  again  advert  to  the  irrational  fpecies, 
whofe  more  fagacious  condudf  fo  often  dif- 
graces  our  own.  There  is  no  occafion  on  which 
they  do  not  feem  to  confult  propriety  ; and 
having  a right  end  in  view,  they  as  certainly 
accomplifh  it,  and  always  in  proper  time — 
Doth  a little  bird  defign  to  prepare  a lodging 
for  her  young ; it  is  fure  to  make  choice  of  the 
fittefl;  fituation,  whether  to  defend  them  from 
dangers,  or  obtain  the  moll  convenient  fupply 
of  their  wants ; if  to  this  end  it  be  necelTary  to 
conllrudl  the  nell  of  rough  and  llrong  clay,  it 
is  ftill  lined  with  down ; the  young  lie  warm 
and  fecure,  but  they  lie  at  their  Eafe. 

I AM  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  for  many 
years  pafl,  the  very  ancient  tight  n^e  of  dref- 
hng  infants  has  been  difcontinued,  for  which 
w'e  were  probably  firft  indebted  to  Dr.  Ca- 
DOGAN.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  for  the  lall 
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thirty  years,  the  fafhion  recommended  by  hirri 
has  been  improving ; but  there  is  yet  room  to 
go  forward,  and  were  every  tender  parent  in 
this  country’thoroughly  fenfible  of  its  advan- 
tages, it  would  foon  become  fafhionable  to  fee 
children  as  much  at  their  eafe  on  a chriftening- 
day,  as  they  are  when  laid  at  night  in  their 
beds.  And  I may  be  permitted  to  add  here, 
what  every  modern  pradlitioner  has  adverted 
to,  that  were  firings,  almoft  in  every  inftance, 
fubflituted  for  pins,  phylicians  would  feldom 
be  at-a  lofs  to  account  for  the  fudden  cries,  and 
complaints  of  infants,  which  are  too  often  pro- 
duced by  this  needlefs  part  of  their  drefs* — A 
pradtice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,»which  may  in  time 
be  laid  afide,  fince  fome  of  the  firft  families  in 
the  kingdom  have  already  fet  the  example. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufe  of  clothing  but 
to  defend  from  the  cold — all  that  is  neceffary 

• A gentlewoman  lately  informed  me,  that  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, after  long  and  inceffant  crying,  fell  into  ftrong  con- 
vulfions,  which  her  phyfician  was  at  a lofs  to  account  for, 
nor  was  the  caufe  difcovpred  till  after  death  ; when  on  the 
cap  being  taken  off,  (which  had  not  been  changed  on  ac- 
count of  its  illnefs,)  a fmall  pin  was  difeovered,  Iticking  up 
to  the  head,  in  the  large  fontanelle,  or  mould. 
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therefore  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  wrap  the  child 
up  in  a folt  loofe  covering,  and  not  too  great 
a weight  of  it ; to  which  ornaments  enough 
might  be  added  without  doing  mifchief.  And 
had  this  matter  been  always  wholly  left  to  the 
judgment  of  parents,  this  is,  probably,  all 
that  would  have  been  done;  but  thebufinefsof 
drelTing  an  infant  is  become  a fccret,  which 
none  but  adepts  muft  pretend  to  underftand. 
The  child  itfelf,  however,  difcovers  to  us  the 
propriety  of  fuch  clothing,  by  the  happinefs 
and  delight  it  exprelTes  every  time  it  is  un- 
dreflcd,  and  rubbed  with  a foft  hand.  Where- 

t 

as,  the  art  of  dreffing  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
many  a bad  fhape,  and  what  is  worfe,  of  very 
bad  health,  through  the  greateft  part  of  life. 
Inffead,  therefore,  of  a fcrupulous  and  hurtful 
attention  to  fuch  formalities,  nurfes  would  be 
much  better  employed  in  carefully  examining 
new-born  infants  in  order  to  difeover  any  mal- 
formation of  parts,  efpecially  thofe  concerned 
in  the  excretions  necclTary  to  life,  which,  it  has 
been  faid,  is  fometimes  over-looked. 

The  tender  infant  being  drefled,  and  having 
undergone  fuch  other  little  difeipline  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  ufually  fo  far  fatigued  by 
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it,  as  foon  afterwards  to  fall  into  a found  deep. 
We  (hall  therefore  leave  it  a while  to  be  re- 
frelhed,  whilft  I endeavour  to  condu6t  the  fond 
mother  through  the  various  other  duties  it 
calls  for  from  day  to  day,  till  it  happily  arrives 
at  an  age  free  from  the  peculiar  dangers  of  in- 
fancy. 

In  the  purfuit  of  fuch  a plan,  we  meet  with 
a variety  of  mifcellaneous  articles,  and  though 
many  of  them  are  not  of  apparent  magnitude 
in  themfelves,  are  in  their  confequences  highly 
worthy  of  notice ; which  that  they  may  be 
thrown  into  fome  kind  of  order,  may  all  be 
very  well  claffed  under  the  feveral  heads  of  the 
'Non-naturals y as  they  are  called.  Such  are. 
Air ; Meat  and  Drink ; Sleep  and  Watching ; 
Motion  and  Reft;  Retention  and  Secretion; 
and  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind  ; a due  attention 
to  which,  may  prevent  many  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  this  tender  age — The  firft  of  thefe  was 
faid  to  be  Air. 

The  great  importance  of  this  has  been  fet 
forth  when  fpeaking  of  the  Difeafes  of  infants  : 
I fhall  here  in  a more  particular  way  obferve, 
that  the  age,  conftitution,  and  circum dances 
of  the  child,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year,  ought 
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always  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  that  be- 
ing highly  proper  on  one  occafion,  which 
‘would  be  very  detrimental  at  another.  In  ge- 
neral it  may  be  faid,  that  warmth  is  friendly  to 
very  young  infants,  but  they  fliould,  never- 
thelefs,  be  inured  gradually  to  endure  the  cold 
air,  which  is  abfolutely  elTential  to  their  health. 
I cannot  therefore  agree  with  Dr.  Armstrong, 
who  thinks  the  rich  lofe  fewer  children  than 
the  poor,  becaufe  they  are  kept  warmer.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  aptly  faid  by  one,  that 
a warm  nurfery  fills  a cold  church-yard.” 
In  fadl,  it  is  not  a mere  cold,  but  a-damp  and 
'confined  air,  that  is  fo  injurious  to  children, 
and  to  which  the  poor  are  peculiarly  expofed, 
efpecially  during  fleep.  Much  caution,  in- 
deed, is  neceffary  pn  this  head  in  this  unfettled 
climate,  and  evinces  the  neceflity  of  parents 
fuperintending  thofe  to  whofe  care  they  intruft 
infant-children,  fince  nurfery-maids  are  often 
indifcreet  in  keeping  them  too  long  in  the  air 
at  a time,  which  is  a frequent  occafion  of  their 
taking  cold,  and  deters  many  parents  from 
fending  them  abroad  fo  often  as  they  fhould. 
Another,  and  a worfe,  as  well  as  common  fault 
of  nurfes  and  fervants,  is,  that  of  {landing  flill 

with 
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with  children  in  their  arms  in  a current  of  air, 
or  even  fitting  doAvn  with  other  fervants,  and 
fuffering  children  who  can  run  about,  to  play 
at  a little  difiance  by  themfelves,  fit  down  on 
the  grafs,  and  fuch  like  ; the  confequences  of 
which  are  often  a long  confinement  to  a warm 
room,  and  either  a prohibition  againfi  going 
out  fo  much  as  they  ought,  or  a frefh  cold  ow- 
ing to  fome  of  the  like  irregularities. 

But  if  children  be  properly  clothed  and  at- 
tended to,  they  will  not  only  endure  a great 
deal  of  very  cold,  but  of  other  inclement  wea- 
ther ; though  it  has  been  obferved,  that  cau- 
tion and  prudence  are  required  in  training  up 
infants  to  withfiand,  and  profit  from  being 
abroad  when  the  air  is  very  cold  or  moifi. 
Notwithftanding,  it  certainly  may  be  accom- 
plifhed  ; and  it  is  a known  facfi,  both  amongft 
the  higher  as  well  as  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
that  thofe  children  are  the  healthiefi,  and  fuffer 
the  leafi  from  colds,  who  are  accufiomed  to  be 
abroad  in  almofi  all  kinds  of  weather.  But  to 
render  children  thus  firong  and  healthy,  it  is 
not  fufficient  that  they  be  abroad  daily  in  a 
^ coach ; they  fhould  be  carried  on  the  arm, 
and  be  put  on  their  feet,  at  a proper  age,  and 
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partake  of  fuch  exercife,  for  a reafonable  time, 
as  fhall  keep  them  moderately  warm,  and  bring 
them  home  in  a glow,  inftead  of  wifhing  to 
rufh  towards  a fire  the  moment  they  return ; 
fuch  fudden  tranfitions  being  always  improper, 
and  only  render  children  more  liable  to  take 
cold. 

Kruger  has  fome  fuch  pertinent  remarks  on 
this  head  as  it  will  fcarce  be  thought  a-digref- 
fion  to  tranfcribe.  The  important  ftep” 
(fays  he,)  a man  takes  into  this  world  im- 
parts  to  him  all  the  privileges  thereof,  of 
‘‘  which  this  is  one,  the  ability  to  bear  the  ef- 
feds  of  the  air.  Why  then  debar  him  from 
this  privilege  ? as  he  is  all  his  life  to  be  en- 
compafTed  with  this  air,  at  one  time  cold, 
at  another  warm,  now  moift,  again  dry. 
For  the  cold  of  the  air  fo  anxioufly  avoided, 
“ brings  along  with  it  the  means  that  fecure 
againft  its  own  inclemency;  the  great  flrength 
of  fibres,  imparted  by  it  to  the  child,  pro- 
“ cures,  by  means  of  a brifker  circulation,  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  and  confequently  the 
“ reverfe  of  its  violent  impreflion.  This,  in- 
deed,  may  feem  unintelligible  to  thofe  who 
" imagine  the  human  body  to  be  only 'an  hy- 
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**  draulic  machine,  confifting  of  innumerable 
tubes,  in  which  the  wheel  is  moved  without 
a proper  power,  confequently  without  afuf- 
ficient  reafon ; not  to  thofe  who  can  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  effedls  of  nature  and  art, 
who  are  apprifed  of  the  power  that  moves ' 
the  animal  body,  and  that  the  fenfations  are 
fuch  a power,  which  arife  without  our  know- 
ledge  and  our  will.  To  fuch  only  it  will  be 
intelligible,  in  what  manner  an  increafed 
**  refiftance,  produced  by  the  cold  in  the  folids 
**  and  fluids,  is  capable  of  bracing  the  heart, 
**  the  fource  of  life.  From  a flight  knowledge 
of  mechanics  we  come  to  underftand  that  the 
refiftance  diminifhe’s  that  power,  which  in 
animal  bodies  it  increafes  ; come  to  fee,  that 
the  moft  ingenious  conftrudtions  prodyce  no 
manner  of  motion  j that  all  mechanical  laws 
**  are,  indeed,  perfedlly  juft,  but  more  accu- 
rately  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  a pro- 
**  per  application  of  them  to  the  human  body, 
in  which  the  will,  imagination,  and  fenfa- 
tions,  are  the  fprings  of  motion,  without 
which  all  motion  would  ceafe,  and  only 
**  leave  a machine  refembling  a water-work, 
“ to  be  carried  about  by  wind. — We  need  only 
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appeal  to  experience,  which  will  teach  us, 

**  that  in  order  to  a healthful  ftate,  we  need 
not  be  brought  up  like  thofe  who  are  in- 
“ dulged  with  a bed  of  down,  and  a warm  ’ 
“ room,  but  thofe,  of  whom  no  extraordinary 
care  being  taken,  are  greatly  left  to  their 
own  difpofal.” 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  owing  to  fudden 
tranfitions  only  that  fome  infants  fo  readily 
take  cold.  This  fometimes  happens  as  foon  as 
they  are  born,  and  repeatedly  during  the 
month  ; the  flighteft  fymptom  of  which  is  that 
called  the  Snuffles,  or  ftoppage  of  the  nofe. 
This  is,  indeed,  a trifling  complaint,  but  as 
filth  may  be  j uft  noticed  in  this  place.  It  ufu- 
ally  requires  nothing  more  than  a little  poma- 
tum, or  pomade  divine,  to  be  put  to  the  nof- 
trils  when  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle ; or  if 
this  fail,  a little  white  vitriol  may  be  diflblved 
in  rofe-water,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  often 
wetted  w'ith  it. 

It  will  be  advifcable,  in  order  to  inure  in- 
fants to  the  air,  that  they  be  fhort-coated  as 
early  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  will  permit ; but 
their  drefs  fhould  be  flill  loofe  and  eafy,  and 
they  may  continue  wdthout  flockings  even  for 
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two  or  three  years,  and  boys  till  they  are 
breeched.  As  to  this  change,  I think,  it  had 
always  better  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, than  in  fummer,  as  the  drefs  upon  the 
whole  is  warmer,  efpecially  about  the  cheft,  . 
which  from  having  been  open  for  three  or  four 
years,  it  feems  father  ftrange  to  cover,  all  at 
once,  at  the  beginning  of  hot  weather. 

V But  though  I have  faid  children  would  be  as 
well  without  {lockings,  for  a coniiderable  time, 

I muft  remark,  that  circumftances  are  always 
to  be  taken  into  coniideration.  Mutatis  mu- 
tandis * fliould  not  only  be  the  motto  of  phy-. 
ficians,  but  of  common  life,  and  we  fhould  be 
guided  by  it  in  .regard  to  all  general  rules. 
For  want  of  this  caution  in  the  prefent  in- 
flance,  tender  children  fuffer  exceedingly  in 
fevere  wdnters,  and  are  diftreffed  with  chil- 
blains merely  for  want  of  proper  covering  to 
their  tender  limbs.  I have  feen  a child  of  four 
years  old,  the  daughter  of  people  of  falhion, 
(who  I know  will  pardon  my  mentioning  it) 
whofe  legs  were  covered  wdth  thefe  fores  quite 
up  to  the  knee,  and  yet  the  lady  could  not  be 

* Conduit  jhould  be  dirclted  by  Circumjlances, 
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prevailed  upon  in  time,  to  fuffer  ftockings  to 
be  put  on,  becaufe  ftrong  and  healthy  children 
are  thought  to  be  better  without  them. 

' The  fecond  Article  under  the  head  of  Non- 
naturals refers  to  Meat  and  Drink,  and  is 
worthy  of  ample  difcuflion ; having  as  yet  been 
coniidered  only  in  relation  to  the  expediency 
of breaft-milk,  where  that  may  anywife  be  pro- 
cured. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  an  infant  fhould  be  fuckled  by  its 
own  mother,  it  certainly  cannot  ftand  in  real 
need  of  any  food,  till  the  time  nature  will 
bring  milk  into  her  breaft,  fuppofing  the  child 
be  laid  to  it  in  proper  time ; which,  doubtlefs, 
ought  to  be  as  foon  as  Ihe  may,  by  fleep  or 
otherwife,  be  fufficiently  refrefhed  to  undergo 
the  little  fatigue  that  an  attempt  to  fuckle  may 
occalion.  This  method,  however  unufual  with 
fome,  is  the  moft  agreeable  to  nature,  and  to 
obfervations  on  the  irrational  fpecies,  who  in 
many  things  are  the  very  beft  guides  we  can 
follow*.  And  herein,  I am  conftrained  to  dif- 


* This  fubjedl  is  largely  and  elegantly  treated  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  in  his  Comparative  Vievj^  before  quoted. 
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fer  from  a late  writer  f whom  I have  more  than 
once  quoted  with  approbation ; for  by  means 
of  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft,  efpe- 
daily  the  firft  time  of  fuckling,  the  nipple 
will  be  formed,  and  the  milk  be  gradually 
brought  on.  Hence  much  pain  and  its  con- 
fequences,  will  be  prevented,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency of  fore  nipples,  which  in  a firfl  lying- 
in,  have  been  wont  to  occafion  no  inconlider- 
able  trouble.  But  fhould  this,  or  even  an  ab- 
fcefs  take  place,  they  are  both  far  lefs  diftrelling 
under  proper  management  than  has  been  ufu- 
ally  imagined*.  However,  fhould  the  mother 
be  unable  to  fuckle,  and  a wet-nurfe  be  en- 
gaged, there  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  the 
child  to  the  breaft,  after  it  has  taken  a dofe  or 
two  of  the  opening  medicine  ; or  fhould  it  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  not  eafily  kept  quiet, 

f Mr.  Moss. 

• See  a Treatife  upon  Ulcers  before  mentioned  ; in  which 
the  milk-abfce/s,  and  fore  nipples  are  fully  confidered,  and  a 
' fuccefsful,  and  eafy  method  of  treatment  pointed  out. 
Amongft  other  little  contrivances  to  obviate  the  latter  evil, 
as  well  as  otherwife  aflift  the  fuckling  mother,  the  vegetable 
nipple-cover,  fold  at  Bacon's  in  Oxford-Jlreet,  is  worthy  of 
trial. 
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a fpoonful  or  two  of  water-gruel,  with  a little 
Lifbon-fugar,  may  be  given  for  this  purpofe, 
which  will  ufually  fet  it  afleep  ; after  which  it 
will  be  ready  for  whatever  culinary  food  lhall 
be  thought  proper  for  it.  ^ 

And  on  this  article,  a vaft  croud  of  abfur- 
dities  open  upon  us  at  once ; and  many  of  them 
with  the  fandtion  of  cuftom  and  authority.  I 
{ha.ll  firft  advert  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  food  : 
and  it  has,  indeed,  been  matter  of  wonder, 
how  the  cuftom  of  fluffing  new-born  infants 
with  bread  could  become  fo  univerfal,  or  the 
idea  firft  enter  the  mind  of  a parent,  that  fuch 
heavy  food  could  be  fit  for  its  nourifhment. 
It  were  well  if  the  fond  mother,  and  all  well 
inclined  nurfes  had  more  juft  ideas  of  theman^ 
ner  in  which  we  are  nourifhed  ; and  efpecially, 
that  it  is  not  from  the  great  quantity,  nor  from 
the  quality  of  the  food,  abftradledly  confi- 
dered.  They  may  furely  be  led  to  conceive, 
that  our  nourifhment  arifes  from  the  ufe  the 
ftomach  makes  of  the  food  it  receives,  which 
is  to  pafs  through  fuch  a change,  called  di- 
geftion,  as  renders  it  balfamic,  and  fit  to  re- 
new the  mafs  of  blood,  which  is  daily  wafting 
and  confumed.  An  improper  kind,  or  too 
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great  a quantity  taken  at  a time,  or  too  haf- 
tily,  before  the  ftomach  has  duly  difpofed  of 
its  former  contents,  prevents  this  work  of  di- 
geftion,  and  by  making  bad  juices,  weakens 
inftead  of  ftrengthens  the  habit ; and  in  the 
end  produces  Worms,  Convulfions,  Rickets, 
King’s-evil,  flow  Fevers,  and  Marafmus,  or 
general  Confumption. 

Nature,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  has  pro- 
vided only  milk,  for  every  animal  adapted  to 
draw  it  from  the  breaft,  and  that  of  women  is 
certainly  amongft  the  thinneft  of  them  ; but  at 
the  fame  time,  far  more  nutritive  than  bread, 
and,  probably,  than  any  other  milk,  as  it  con- 
tains a greater  proportion  of  faccharinfe  mat- 
ter*, which  is  thought  to  be  that  quality  in  all 
our  food  which  renders  it  nutricious.  It  is 
true,  bread,  as  it  requires  more  digeftion,  will 
lie  longer  on  the  ftomach  both  of  infants  and 
adults,  and  hence,  probably,  becaufe  it  fatisfies 
the  prefent  cravings,  it  has  been  conceived  to 
afford  a greater  proportion  of  nourilhment ; 

* The  fugar,  or  fait,  of  human-milk  is  one  third  more  in 
quantity,  and  its  extraft,  or  folid  contents,  is  double  as 
much  as  in  cows.  See  the  'Table  at  the  end  of  the  Introduce 
tion. 
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though  mixed  up  only  with  water,  as  it  too 
frequently  is,  it  is  far  lefs  nutritive  than  has 
been  imagined.  Children  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently hungry,  and  as  often  fupplied  with 
light  food,  of  which  milk  is  really  the  moft 
nourifhing  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  This 
could  never  be  doubted  of,  but  from  its  palTing 
fo  quickly  out  of  the  ftomach ; on  which  ac- 
count, indeed,  though  not  the  propereft  food 
for  adults,  employed  at  hard  labour,  and  many 
hours  from  home,  it  is  the  fitteft  of  all  for  the 
more  fedentary  life  of  a tender  infant,  who 
cannot  get  that  nouriftiment  from  bread  or 
other  folid  food,  of  which  the  ftomachs  of 
adults  are  capable.  It  mull  have  been  for  want 
of  attending  to  this  confideration,  that  Dr. 
Armstrong  has  faid  fo  much  in  favour  of  bread 
and  other  thick  victuals which,  by  the  bye, 
he  began  to  make  ufe  of  for  his  own  children 
(from  its  fuccefs  in  whom  he  has  ventured  to 
recommend  it,)  at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven 
months  ; a matter  very  different  from  fluffing 
an  infant  with  it  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
For  every  thing  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft,  it 
has  been  faid,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  a 
poifon,  w hich  if  not  puked  up,  or  very  foon 
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voided  by  ftool,  may  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes, 
what  are  called  inward-fits,  and  all  the  train  of 
bowel  complaints,  which  may  terminate  in  one 
or  other  of  the  evils  juft  mentioned. 

MiLK  itfelf  is  produced  from  food  taken  in 
by  the  mother,  and  is  the  ficheft  part  of  it.  • It 
is  in  her  ftomach  that  the  aliment  is  diflblved, 
or  digefted,  which  by  a combination  of  powers 
in  the  chylopoetic  vifcera,  or  parts  preparing 
the  chyle,  is  fo  far  animalized  as  to  be  con- 
verted inio  a kind  of  white  blood ; from  whence 
it  has  been  obferved,  every  animal  body  is 
daily  recruited.  Hence  it  is  very  apparent, 
that  previous  to  an  infant  having  acquired 
ftrength  enough  to  convert  folid  food  into  this 
wholefome  chyle,  or  white  blood,  the  parent, 
by  this  wife  fubftitution  in  nature,  has,  in  a 
great  meafure,  previoufly,  accomplifhed  this 
work  for  the  infant  fhe  is  to  nourifti.  During 
infancy,  therefore,  both  nature  and  reafon  moft 
clearly  point  out  the  expediency  of  a milk 
diet*;  but  how  long  it  ought  to  be  perfevered 
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* Whether  the  parent  be  able  to  fuckle  her  oWn  child,  or 
that  office  be  performed  by  a hired-nurfe,  is  not  here  parti- 
cularly conlldered.  The  defign  is  only  to  prove  that  milk  is 
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in,  ^or  infants  wholly  confined  to  it,  is  not  ea- 
lily  afcertained,  and  will  be  further  confidered 
in  its  place,  with  a latitude  that  the  queftion 
demands.  There  is  a period  in  life,  indeed,  to 
which  this  nutrinuent  'is  more  particularly 
adapted,  both  experience  and  theory  demon- 
ftrating  it  to  be  more  fuitable  to  young  people 
than  adults,  as  Akbuthnot  has  rernarked  ; and 
it  has  been  obferveid,  that  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  ftomach  nf  the  cow  will  produce  the 
'fame  change  upon'milk,as  that  of  the  calf  does, 
which  is,  therefore,  conftantly  made  ufe  of  in 
dairies,  for  feparating  the  curd  from  the  whey. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  improper  before  I quit 
the  article  of  fuckling,  to  relate  a recent  in- 
fiance, and  a remarkable  one  out  of  many,  as 
a proof  of  the  great  degree  to  which  infants 
may  pine  for  the  breaft,  even  to  the  great  ha- 
zard of  perifliing  for  the  want  of  it,  where  the 
real  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  not  fufpedted. 

in  general  the  moft  proper  food  for  an  infant.  Whether  that 
be  prepared  by  its  own  mother,  a nurfe,  or  by  fuch  ani- 
mals, as  the  cow,  or  the  afs,  is  equally  to  the  purpofe ; 
where  the  former  cannot  be  had,  the  bell,  and  moft  natural 
fubftitute,  ftiould  be  provided. 
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This  infant  was  very  healthy  when  it  was 
three  months  old,  and  was  then  weaned  on  ac- 
count of  the  illnefs  of  the  wet-nurfe  ; but  foon 
afterwards  ceafed  to  thrive,  and  had  continual 
bowel  complaints.  At  the  age  of  nine  months 
I was  delired  to  vilit  it,  and  was  informed  that 
it  flept  very  little,  was  almoft  inceflantly  cry- 
ing, and  had  for  many  days  brought  up  almoft 
all  its  food,  was  become  very  rickety,  and  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  infant  almoft  ftarved. 
1 Vial  had  been  made  of  almoft  every  kind  of  food, 
except  the  breaft,  and  the  child  been  many 
weeks  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  apothe- 
cary ; was  conftantly  in  a ftate  of  purging,  and 
fcemed  to  have  been  juft  kept  alive  by  art. 

On  the  firft  fight  of  the  child,  and  upon  the 
very  face  of  this  account,  it  was  very  evident, 
that  this  infant  was  not  nourifhed  by  the  food 
it  received,  and  that  the  complaint  lay  wholly 
in  the  firft-paffages.  But  reduced  as  it  was,  I 
had  little  expediation  from  medicines,  and 
therefore  gave  as  my  opinion  that  either  the 
child  ftill  pined  for  the  breaft,  in  which  cafe, 
I doubted  not,  it  would  take  it,  though  it  had 
now  been  weaned  fix  months  ; or  that  it  ought 
to  be  carried  Immediately  into  the  country, 
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and  be  fupported  for  fome  time  only  upon  affes 
milk,  or  perhaps  be  fed,  now  and  then,  with 
a little  good  broth. 

My  advice  being  taken,  a good  broaft  was 
procured,  which  the  infant  feized  the  moment 
it  was  put  to  it,  and  after  fucking  fufficiently, 
foon  fell  afleep  for  feveral  hours  ; waked  with- 
out fcreaming,  and  took  the  breaf):  again.  It 
is  fufficient  to  add,  that  the  child  ceafed  to 
puke  or  be  purged,  and  recovered  from  that 
hour  ; and  after  fucking  eight  or  nine  months 
longer,  became  in  the  end  a fine  healthy  child. 

Although  this  inftance  has  fomething  ex- 
traordinary in  it  in  refped:  to  the  length  of  time 
the  child  had  been  taken  from  the  breaft  ; and 
though  infants  are  generally  compleatly  weaned 
in  fix  or  feven  days  at  the  farthefi:,  it  is  yet  no 
uncommon  thing  for  children,  when  ill,  to  take 
to  it  again,  after  feeming  to  be  thoroughly 
weaned  for  three  or  four  weeks.  And  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
fometimes  is  a very  fortunate  one  ; and  fliould 
encourage  parents  to  make  the  trial  whenever 
infants  newly  weaned  may  be  feized  with  any 
complaint,  under  which  a return  to  the  breafl: 
may  be  ufeful.  ' Such,  particularly,  is  the  hoop- 

ing- 
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ing-cough  ; under  which  I have  known  a child 
of  more  than  a year  old,  and  apparently  tho- 
roughly w'eaned  for  a month,  take  to  the  breaft 
of  a ftranger  very  cheerfully,  in  the  prefence 
of  its  former  nurfe,  with  the  precaution  only 
being  taken  of  leading'it  to  make  the  firfi:  at- 
tempts during  the  night.  Such  children  for  the 
few  firft  days  turn  away  from  the  new  wet-nurfe 
, to  their  former  one,  as  foon  as  they  have  fatis- 
fied  themfelves  at  the  breaft,  and  go  back  to  the 
nurfe  again  very  readily  whenever  they  find  an 
inclination  to  fuck. 

T o return  ; I am  free  then  to  lay  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  milk  ought  to  be  the  chief  part 
of  the  diet  of  infants  for  a certain  time,  whe- 
ther it  be  breaft-milk  or  any  other,  and  that  it 
will  prove  fufhciently  nourifhing  for  nineteen 
out  of  twenty,  I might  perhaps  fay  ninety-nine 
out  of  a hundred  : exceptions,  I believe,  there 
may  be,  but  much  fewer  children  would  perifti 
if  no  exception  were  to  be  made,  than  by  ab- 
furdly  rufhing  into  the  contrary  extreme.  But 
fuppofing  a very  ftrong  child,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  really  notfatisfied  with  milk  only,  and 
alw^ays  craving  the  moment  it  has  been  thus 
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fed,  it,  doubtlefs,  may  have  a little  boiled 
bread  added  to  it,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day ; but  I fhould  be  very  cautious  of  ex- 
tending it  further*.  In  the  cafe,  however,  of 
an  infant  at  the  breafty  if  it  be  always  craving 
as  foon  as  it  is  taken  from  it,  the  occalion  of 
its  craving  will  generally  be  found  to  be  in  the 
nurfe’s  milk ; previoufly  therefore  to  allowing 
a more  folid  food,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  as 
well  as  the  ftate  of  the  nurfe’s  health  Ihould  be 
inquired  into,  and  the  milk  be  changed  if  its 
goodnefs  be  fufpedled.  Perhaps  where  bread 
and  milk  is  allowed,  whether  at  a very  early  or 
a later  period,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  boil 
a piece  of  roll,  together  with  the  upper  cruff, 
in  a good  deal  of  water,  till  it  is  very  foft,  by 
which  means  the  bread  will  part  with  fome  of 


• “ In  Italy,  Holland,  ’Turkey,  and  through  the  whole 
“ Levant,  children  are  ’rarely  allowed  any  other  food  than 
“ the  breaft- milk,  during  the  fir  ft  year  (Buffon)  and 
the  Savages  in  Canada  fuckle  for  four  or  five,  and  often  fix 
or  feven  years. — In  fome  extreme  northern  climates,  (as  hath 
been  already  remarked)  we  know  they  can  have  no  other 
food,  for  a long  time,  and  yet,  there,  the  death  of  an  in- 
fant is  as  rare  an  event  as  that  of  a fuckling  mother. 
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its  acefcent  quality ; the  water  fhould  then  5e 
ftrained  off,  and  the  bread  mixed  up  with  the 
milk,  which  ought  to  be  boiled  if  the  child  is 
very  young,  or  inclined  to  a purging. 

It  would,  I perceive,  lead  me  beyond  all 
bounds  to  enter  furtlier  into  this  matter ; and 
I fhould  not,  indeed,  have  faid  fo  much  on  the 
fubjedt,  had  I not  had  it  much  at  heart  to  per-, 
fuade  thofe  whofe  affections  would  ever  lead 
them  right,  were  their  judgments  not  pre- 
vioufly  perverted — I fhall  only  add,  that  in- 
fants'certainly  ought  not  to  be  fed  lying  on 
their  backs,  but  fitting  upright ; as  they  will 
in  this  pofition  fwallow  their  food  more  eafily, 
as  well  as  more  readily  perceive  when  they 
fliall  have  had  enough. 

If  Milk  be  the  proper  food  for  infants 
brought  up  by  hand,  the  next  inquiry  will  na- 
turally be,  what  milk  is  the  belt  ? and  what  is 
the  fittefl:  inftrument  for  feeding  with  ? And 
it  is  from  long  experience,  as  well  as  from  rea- 
fon  and  analogy,  that  I venture  again  to  re- 
commend the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  fet  forth  fome  years  ago  in 
a treatife  on  the  Management  of  Children,  in 
a feries  of  letters  addreffed  to  married-women. 
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The  milk  he  likewife  advifes,  is  cow’s  milk  in 
preference  to  all  others,  as  being  the  mofb 
nourifhing,  and  therefore,  in  general,  the  moft 
proper;  and  I wifh  to  refer  the  inquilitive 
reader  to  fuch  other  reafons  as  the  Dodlor  has 
given,  to  which  I can  add  nothing  but  my  own 
experience  of  their  validity.  To  the  milk 
fhould  be  added  a little  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
w'ater,  which  forms  a very  fmooth  and  pleafant 
nourifhment.  A few  weeks  afterbirth,  (and  I 
think  in  general  the  fooner  the  b^etter)  inflead 
of  the  barley-water  or  gruel,  there  fhould  be 
mixed  with  the  milk  a fmall  quantity  of  a light 
jelly  made  from  harts-horn  fhavings,  boiled  in 
water  to  the  conliftence  that  veal  broth  ac- 
quires when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold*.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  jelly  is  obvious,  and  rational,  at 
once  calculated  to  render  the  food  more  nutri- 
tive, as  well  as  to  corredt,  in  forne  meafure, 

* There  is  fometimes  a difficulty  in  making  this  jelly,  on 
account  of  the  harts-horn  being  bad ; thofe  who  (have  it,  of- 
ten mixing  with  it  the  (havings  of  trotters,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  diftinguiflied  by  their  brittlenefs.  If  the  (havings 
are  good,  two  ounces  of  them  boiled  very  (lowly  in  a quart 
of  water  to  a pint,  will  make  the  jelly  of  a proper  confift- 
'ence. 
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the  acefcency  of  the  milk  ; this  quality  being 
thought  to  abound  in  the  milk  of  different 
animals,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getables on  which  they  feedf.  And  the  milk 
of  quadrupeds,  we  know,  is  produced  from 
vegetable  juices  only,  whilil  breaft-milk  is 
formed  by  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  A little  Lifbon-fugar  may  be  added  to 
this  compound  of  jelly  and  milk,  if  the  child 
be  not  inclined  to  a purging,  or  in  that  cafe  a 
little  loaf  fugar ; but  the  lefs  of  either  the  bet- 
’ ter.  It  will  be  proper  to  have  the  milk  and 
jelly  warmed  feparately,  and  no  more  at  a time 
than  may  be  wanted  ; when  it  (hould  be  put 
into  the  fmall  pot  Dr.  Smith  has  contrived  for 
the  purpofe,  which  rnuft  be  very  carefully 
cleanfed  and  fcalded,  at  leaft  once  every  day, 
and  the  fpout  be  thoroughly  rinfed,  left  any 
four  curds  fhoiild  ftick  about  it ; and  to  this 
end,  it  may  be  convenient  to  be  provided  with 
two*.  At  firft  the  milk  ought  to  be  boiled,  to 

render 

f See  Dr.  Young,  De  Natura  et  Ufa  LaSlis,  in  dinjerfts 
Animalibus. 

* The  objeftion  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  made  lately  by  a 
writer  at  Dover,  that  the  pot  may  often  be  left  foul,  and 
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render  it  lefs  opening,  but  when  the  child  is 
feveral  months  old,  or  may  chance  to  be  cof- 
tive,  the  milk  need  only  be  warmed.  If  it  be 
frefh  from  the  cow,  and  very  rich,  a portion 
of  water  may  be  added  to  it,  whilfl:  the  infant 
is  very  young.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  as  new 
as  poffible,  fince  milk,  as  an  animal  juice, 
probably  contains  fome  fine  fubtile  particles, 
which  evaporate  upon  its  being  long  out  of  the 
body. 

Though  I have  faid  cows  milk  is  ufually 
preferable  to  any  other,  it  will  be  conceived, 
that  I mean  to  infants  who  are  ftrong  and  heal- 
thy. Affes  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  being 

therefore  the  food  become  four,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  far 
fetched ; fmce  if  nurfes  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  mat- 
ters of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  food  they  are  to 
adminifter,  we  can  trull  them  in  nothing,  and  infants  mull  be 
continually  fuffering  ; there  being  a hundred  particulars  ef- 
fential  to  children’s  health,  in  which  fervants  cannot  be  al- 
ways fuperin tended,  but  mull  be  entirely  confided  in. 

H AViMG  been  often  fent  to  for  a diredlion  to  the  Ihops 
where  the  infant  feeding-pot  may  be  met  with,  I notice  in 
this  place  that  it  is  always  kept  at  Mr.  Philips’^  in  Oxford- 
llreet,  near  Cavendillt-fquare ; SrorePs  in  Piccadilly,  near 
to  Park-lane,  and  at  Ntale's  Sta£'ordJhire  warebovfe  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard. 

more 
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more  fuitable  for  many  tender  infants  during 
the  firft  three  or  four  weeks,  or  perhaps  for  a 
longer  time,  as  well  as  for  children  who  are 
much  purged ; as  it  is  thinner  and  having 
far  lefs  curd  than  any  other  milk,  it  fits 
much  lighter  on  the  ftomach,  both  of  tender 
infants  and  adults.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  very  different  proportion  of 
cream,  and  of  cheefy  principles,  that  the  milks 
of  different  animals  contain,  that  providence 
has  rather  confidered  the  benefit  of  man  than 
of  the  young  of  various  quadrupeds  ; though, 
doubtlefs,  the  milk  is  likewife  properly  adapted 
to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  feeding  infants,  I 
can  fay  from  experience,  that  for  the  delicate 
and  tender  at  leaft,  the  boat,  the  fpoon,  and 
the  horn,  are  in  no' wife  comparable  to  the  pot ; 
which  is  fo  contrived,  not  only  as  to  pleafe  the 
child  by  its  refemblance  to  the  nipple,'  and  the 
milk  coming  flowly  into  its  mouth,  but  alfo  to 
afford  the  infant  fome  little  degree  of  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  quantity  it  needs, 
(which  the  horn  does  not;}  by  which  means 
the  food  is  alfo  duly  mixed  with  faliva.  The 
like  little  fatigue  takes  place  in  children  nou- 

rifhed 
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rifhed  at  the  bread,  and  by  this  mean  it  is, 
that  infants,  efpecially  when  very  young,  are 
not  fo  apt  to  overfuck,  as  they  are  to  be  over- 
fed by  the  boat  or  the  fpoon,  the  food  of  which 
being  fweet  and  pleafant,  and  requiring  only 
the  trouble,  or  rather  the  pleafure  of  fwallow- 
ing,  the  child  is  tempted  to  take  too  much  at 
a time ; 'whilft  the  nurfe  often  forces  down  a 
fecond  or  third  boat-full,  in  order  to  put  a ftop 
to  the  cries,  which  indigeftion  from  the  firft 
or  fecond  may  have  occafioned. 

The  writer  juft  now  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Le  Febure  de  Villebrune,  detradls  from 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  infants  may  be  fed  as  flowly  and 
cautioufly  by  the  fpoon : but  the  fad:  is,  that 
this  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  things  in  which  fer- 
vants  cannot  be  depended  upon,  whilft  there 
are  fo  many  temptations  to  the  contrary,  (at 
leaft  I have  met  with  very  few  that  could  ;)  nor 
will  children,  indeed,  oftentimes  endure  flow 
feeding,  if  they  can  anywife  prevent  it,  but 
will  be  fcreaming  all  the  while,  inftead  of  be- 
ing kept  quiet  by  their  food  : though  the  hope 
of  quieting  them,  it  has  been  obferved,  is  fre- 
quently the  nurfe’s  foie  motive  for  giving  it. 

But 
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But  when  an  infant  can  get  it  only  flowly  from 
the  pot,  and  yet  is  itfelf  ail  the  while  employed 
’in  the  bufinefs,  it  will  be  agreeably  diverted 
while  it  is  acquiring  its  nourifhment,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  it  is  amufed  at  the  breaft. 

• The  pot  is  formed  in  the  fhape  of  an  Argyle, 
or  gravy-pot,  with  a long  fpout,  riling  from 
the  bottom,  and  pierced  only  with  a few  fmall 
holes  at  the  end,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment ; which  being 
left  loofe  a little  way  over  the  fpout,  is  foft  and 
pleafant  to  the  infant’s  mouth,  and  it  has  been 
faid,  is  nearly  as  acceptable  to  many  children 
as  the  brealf,  as  I have  often  been  a witnefs. 

This,  manner  of  feeding  is  not  only  pleafant 
to  the  child  but  very  convenient  to  the  nurfe, 
and  the  food  equally  at  hand,  in  the  night  as 
the  day,  being  eafily  kept  warm  by  a lamp,  or 
even  in  the  bed.  The  only  objection  I have 
ever  known  made  to  it  by  thofe  who  have  made 
trial  of  it,  is  that  which  I efteem  one  of  its 
highefl  recommendations,  which  is,  thatchii-, 
drcn  thus  fed  are  frequently  hungry,  that  is, 
they  are  what  nature  defigned  them  to  be  ; this 
food  fitting  light  on  the  ftomach,  and  being 

eafily 
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eafily  digefted,  like  the  breaft-milk,  children 
often  need  a fupply  of  it. 

I SHALL  juft  mention  another  popular  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  here  recommended.-  This  is 
taken  from  the  many  fine  children  we  meet  with, 
who  have  been  brought  up  by  hand  from  the 
birth,  and  fed  with  thick  bread  yicftuals  all  the 
day  long,  whilft  we  every  now  and  then  fee 
fome  of  thofe  who  have  been  debarred  that  fort  - 
of  diet,  weak  and  tender  till  they  become  a 
year  or  two  old.  Not  to  ftop  here  to  obferve, 
that  this  objeeftion  militates  equally  againft 
children  living  on  the  breaft,  though  that  is 
the  food  nature  has  defigned  for  them,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  only  ftrong  chil- 
dren who  may  be  bred  up  almoft  anywife,  that 
can  at  all  digeft  thick  vidluals  ; that  there  are  ' 
others  who  cannot  endure  the  leaft  thickening 
in  their  food,  nor  any  kind  of  bread  ; and  that 
weakly  infants,  who  are  fcarcely  preferved  by 
the  moft  careful  attention  to  their  food,  would 
foon  be  hurried  out  of  the  world  if  that  atten- 
tion were  withheld.  And  this  reminds  me  of 
an  obfervation  of  a very  judicious  friend  in  the 
north  of  England,  which  greatly  furprifed  me 
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at  the  time,  as  I had  never  met  with  any  ob- 
fervation  from  ’ him  before,  the  propriety  of 
which  was  not  exceedingly  obvious  and  con- 
vincing. Upon  feeing  a number  of  fine  chil- 
dren one  day  in  Londotiy  he  with  fome  (hrewd- 
nefs  obferved,  that  we  did  not  feem  to  have  fo 
many  weakly  half-ftarved  children  as  he  met 
with  in  the  country,  and  that  he  had  often  be- 
fore made  the  like  obfervation  in  his  journies 
to  town.  It  appeared  to  me  that  my  friend 
mufi:  lie  under  fome  miftake,  and  I accord- 
ingly mentioned  my  furprife  at  fuch  a remark 
coming  from  him  ; when  he  removed  my  afto- 
nifhment  by  infilling  on  the  fadl,  with  the  fol- 
lowing obvious  folutioii  of  it.  I apprehend, 
fays  he,  there  are  fcarcely  any  but  fine  and 
ftrong  children  in  London^  who  live  to  be  two 
or  three  years  old,  the  weaker  ones,  for  want 
of  good  air,  and  exercife,  finking  under  their 
infirmities ; whilft  the  tcnderefl:  children  in  the 
country  by  being  turned  out  to  crawl  in  the 
wholcfome  open  air,  or  by  fitting  at  the  door 
almolt  all  the  day,  efcape  the  fatality  of  your 
grofs  air  and  warm  nurfcries,  and  furvivc  the 
trying  periods  of  infancy,  though  fome  of  them 
remain  weak  and  rickety  till  they  become  old 

enough 
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enough  to  endure  fevere  exercife,  which  is 
alone  able  to  ftrengthen  them  elfedlually. 

I HAVE  no  doubt  of  there  being  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  this  mode  of  feeding,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  more  attention,  although  very  few  have 
adlually  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  though  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  as  a general  plan,  it  is  both 
a natural  and  falutary  one.  Inftances  may  be 
met  with,  however,  of  fome  very  athletic  chil- 
dren who  may  require  a more  nourifhing,  and 
perhaps  fomewhat  more  folid  diet ; and  the 
ftate  of  bowels  in  others,  will  call  for  a greater 
variety  of  food,  and  of  a kind  not  calculated' 
to  be  adminiftered  in  the  mode  here  recom- 
, mended,  as  hath  been  already  noticed  under  the 
head  of  purging.  On  thefe  accounts,  I would 
offer  another  obfervation  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  thicker  kind  of  vidluals  ; and  firfl,  that  in 
families  accuftomed  to  bring  up  their  children  by 
tlie  fooon,  I think  I have  found  a greater  num- 
ber  of  infants  well  nourifhed  by  the  French- 
roll  boiled  in  water  to  a jelly,  and  afterwards 
diluted  with  milk,  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
pap.  From  fuch  families  I have  likewife 
learned,  that  fome  change  in  the  food  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  necelfary,  and  will  be  indi- 
cated 
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Gated  by  the  degree  of  relifh  which  the  infant 
may  difcover  towards  different  kinds  of  food, 
as  well  as  by  their  elfedls  on  the  bowels; 
though  the  child  be  not  fuppofed  to  be  at  fuch 
times  really  unwell.  Such  changes  principally 
refped:  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  or  other  fa- 
rinaceous fubftance  ufually  mixed  with  milk, 
and  fometimes  the  fubftitution  of  broth,  for  a 
few  days,  in  the  place  of  the  latter. 

When  children  brought  up  by  hand  become 
four  or  five  months  old,  efpecially  if  ftrong  and 
healthy,  they  may,  doubtlefs,  be  allowed  a 
thicker  kind  of  victuals,  becaufe  their  digef- 
tive  powers  being  by  this  time  become  ftronger, 
they  are  able  to  extract  good  nourilhment  from 
it ; though  this  change’  is  not  equally  necelfary 
for  children  brought  up  at  the  breaft,  at  lead, 
fuch  do  not  require  it  fo  early  ; breaft  milk  be- 
ing more  nourifhment  than  any  other.  The 
firft  addition  of  this  kind,  however,  whenever 
it  becomes  necelfary,  I am  perfuaded,  ought 
to  be  beef-tea  or  broth*,  which  with  a little 

bread 


* “ I cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  the  gravy  of  beef 
“ or  mutton,  not  over  roafted,  and  without  fat,  properly 
VOL.  1 1.  X “ diluted 
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bread  beat  up  in  it  in  the  form  of  panada,  will- 
be  at  once  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  change, 
and  prepare  them  for  further  advances  in  this 
way.  But  as  this  cannot  well  be  given  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  a day,  a little  bread  and 
milk  may  alfo  be  allowed  them  every  morning 
and  evening,  as  their  ftrength  and  circum- 
ftances  may  require.  A cruft  of  bread  like- 
wife,  as  foon  as  the  child  has  a couple  of  teeth, 
will  amufe  and  nourifti  it,  whilft  it  will  aflift 
the  cutting  of  the  reft,  as  well  as  carry  down 
a quantity  of  the  faliva ; a fecretion  too  pre- 
cious to  be  loft,  when  the  digeftive  powers  are 
to  be  further  employed.  As  the  child  grows 
older,  to  broth  may  be  added  light  puddings, 
made  of  bread,  femolina,  tapioca*,  or  rice ; 
falep  boiled  in  milk,  and  fuch  like.  But  to 


“ diluted  with  water,  is  the  wholefomeft  and  moft  natural, 
“ as  well  as  nourifhing  broth  that  can  be  made.”  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith. 

* The  belt  tapioca,  I believe,  comes  from  the  French 
Wejl-Indta  IJlands,  and  is  called  by  the  general  term,  farine. 
It  is  in  very  common  ufe  alfo  in  our  Wejl-India  IJlands, 
where  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  and  is  called  cajfada:  ia 
this  form,  therefore,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  genuine,  and  may 
be  preferved  for  a very  long  time. 
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feed  a child  with  veal,  chicken,  or  other  ani- 
mal food,  before  nature  hath  given  it  teeth 
enough  to  chew  it,  howfoever  fmall  it  may  be 
minced  in  the  kitchen,  is  altogether  unna- 
tural*, and  can  prove  nourifhing  only  to  fuch 
children,  as  from  the  great  ftrength  of  their 
natural  conflitution,  need  leaf!  of  all  the  aflift- 
ance  of  art.  It  is  by  degrees  only,  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  brought  to  fuch  food,  which 
at  a certain  period,  indeed,  is  as  necelfary  as  a 
light  diet  at  an  earlier  age.  It  is  true,  the 
error  of  fome  parents  runs  the  contrary  way, 
and  their  children  are  kept  too  long  upon  a 
fluid,  or  too  flender  diet,  whence  their  bellies 
and  joints  become  enlarged,  and  the  bones  of 
the  lower  extremities  too  weak  to  fupport  them, 
at  an  age  when  they  want  more  exercife  than 
their  nurfes  can  give  them.  For  when  they 
go  alone,  not  only  is  a little  light  meat  and 
certain  vegetables  to  be  allowed  them  once  a 
day,  with  puddings,  or  blamange,  white-pot, 
cuftards,  and  fuch  like  kitchen  preparations  of 

• Ante  dentium  eruptionem  non  convcniunt  cibi  folidi- 
ores.  Ideo  natura  quae  nihil  fruftra  facie,  & non  deficit  in 
neceflariis,  dentes  ipfis  denegavit,  fed  lac  conceflit,  quod 
mafticatione  non  eget.  Primros. 

X 2 milk. 
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milkf,  but  even  a little  red  wine  is 'beneficial 
to  many  conftitutions.  This  will  not  only  pro- 
mote digeftion,  and  obviate  in  great  meafure 
a difpofition  to  worms,  but  by  ftrengthening 
the  habit,  will  alfo  render  children  lefs  liable 
to  become  rickety,  at  the  very  period  they 
are  very  much  difpofed  to  it.  Such  a plan  is 
the  rather  infifled  upon,  becaufe  fome  parents 
the  mofi:  defirous  of  doing  right,  certainly  keep' 
even  older  children  too  low,  allowing  animal 
food  only  every  other  day  to  thofe  of  four  or 
five  years  of  age  ; which,  unlefs  in  very  par- 
ticular habits,  is  furely  an  error.  But  fo  many 
little  infants,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  a facrifice 
to  the  ufe  of  indigeftible  food  under  the  age  of 
fix  months,  being  carried  off  by  vomiting, 
purging,  or  fits,  that  whoever  would  preferve 
them  over  the  moft  dangerous  period  of  in- 
fancy, cannot  too  cautioufly  attend  to  their 
diet  at  this  time*. 

It 

f “ Infancy  and  childhood  demand  thin,  copious,  nou- 
“ rifhino;  aliment.”  Arbuthnot,  On  Aliments. 

O * ^ 

* From  a note  in  Dr.  Smith’s  letters  it  appears,  that 
the  average  of  births  annually,  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
for  ten  fucceflive  years,  was  16,283  ; out  of  which  were  bu- 
ried 
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It  is  a common  diredlion  in  works  of  this 
kind,  to  point  out  the  properefi:  times  for 
feeding  an  infant  brought  up  by  hand,  and  to 
direct  how  often  it  may  fafely  be  fed.  I flrall 
juft  obferve  therefore,  that  no  adequate  rules 
can  be  laid  down  on  the  occafion,  and  on  that 
account  none  ought  to  be  attempted,  lince 
none  can  be  fufficiently  comprehenfive ; and  I 
am  happy  in  not  being  at  all  at  a lofs  in  this 

ried  under  Ji-oe  years  of  age  10,145,  hom  amongftthefe 
7,987  were  under  tnjjo  years.  So  that  almoft  tnjoo  thirds  of 
the  children  born  in  London  and  its  environs,  become  loft  to 
fociety,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  thefe  die  under  tvso 
years  of  age. — This  proves  how  hazardous  a period  that  of 
infancy  is,  in  this  country  ; and  I am  forry  there  is  fo  much 
reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  want  of  air,  exercife,  and  a 
proper  diet,  has  added,  unnecelfarily,  to  its  dangers ; there 
being  no  fuch  mortality  in  barbarous  nations,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants live  in  a ftate  of  nature,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  known 
world,  amongft  other  young  animals. — Although  thefe,  and 
other  calculations  I have  feen,  Ihould  be  found  ever  fo  ac- 
curate, it  is  a pleafant  refledlion,  (to  whatfoever  the  circum- 
ftance  may  be  owing)  that  fince  the  time  they  were  taken, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  early  period  above  alluded  to, 
has  been  very  confiderably  decreafing  ; and  the  writer  has 
noticed  that  for  the  three  laft  years,  the  average  of  deaths  ac- 
cording to  thefe  bills  has  not  been  more  than  fix  in  fixteen ; 
which  is  but  little  more  than  one  third. 
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inftance,  wherein  writers  have  differed  fo 
widely.  For  infants  not  ufually  taking  too 
much  at  a time  in  the  manner  of  feeding  that 
has  been  recommended,  on  account  of  the  lit- 
tle fatigue  which,  it  was  obferved,  they  un- 
dergo in  acquiring  their  nourifhment,  may  ge- 
nerally be  permitted  to  partake  of  it  as  often 
as  they  might  of  the  breaft*. . This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  cafe,  when  children  are 
allowed  to  eat  thick  victuals,  and  are  fed  by 
the  fpoon,  by  which,  it  has  been  faid,  they  are  . 
always  in  danger  of  taking  too  much  ; an  evil 
that  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out. 

Before  I clofe  this  head  of  the  management 
of  children,  perhaps  the  moff  important  of  all, 

I fhall  point  out  the  moff  fuitable  diet  under 
the  different  complaints  to  which  they  are  moff 
liable.  And  after  the  hints  that  have  been 
thrown  out  through  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  I need  only  obferve,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  difeafes,  that 
as  light  a diet  as  is  pofhble  is  ufually  called  for 
when*  a child  is  unwell,  let  the  diforder  be  al- 

* Optimum  vero  medicarnentum  eft  opportune  cibus  da- 
tus.  Cels  us.  De  Med. 
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moft  whatever  it  may.  If  a fever  fhould  ac- 
company it,  the  child  will  require  flill  lefs 
food  than  in  any  other  complaint,  but  plenty 
of  drinks  ,*  which  may  alfo  be  fo  calculated  as 
to  furnifh  nearly  as  much  nourifhment  as  the 
infant  will  require,  and  may  in  fummer-time 
be  given  cold.  Such  are  barley-water,  water 
in  which  a cruft  of  bread  has  been  boiled ; or 
if  a purging  attends,  rice-water,  and  a drink 
made  of  harts-horn  fhavings,  with  a little  baked 
flour  in  it.  In  this  complaint,  wherein  more 
nourifhment  is  required  to  fupport  the  child 
than  under  moft  others,  baked  flour  mixed  up 
with  boiled  milk,  (as  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  purging)  * is  admirably  calculated 
both  as  a proper  diet  and  medicine ; and  if 
kept  in  a dry  place,  may  be  preferved  fit  for 
ufe  for  a confiderable  time.  For  the  like  com- 
plaint, the  food  directed  by  Dr.  Smith  is  very 
well  adapted,  and  will  afford  a little  variety. 
He  orders  a table-fpoonful  of  ground  rice  to 
be  boiled  with  a little  cinnamon,  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  till  the  water  is  nearly  confumed  ; a 
pint  of  milk  is  then  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the 


* Vol.  1.  page  145. 
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whole  to  fimmer  for  five  minutes  : it  is  after- 
wards to  be  ftrained  through  a lawn  fieve,  and 
made  palatable  with  a little  fugar.  In  this 
way,  or  joined  with  baked  flour,  as  mentioned 
above,  milk  may  generally  be  made  to  agree 
perfedlly  well  even  when  the  bowels  are  purged; 
and  w'hen  it  does  fo,  proves  exceedingly  nou- 
rifhing.  Should  it  chance  to  difagree,  owing 
to  the  vafi:  acidity  of  the  firft-paflages,  good 
beef-broth  ought  to  be  made  trial  of,  which 
may  be  thickened  with  baked  flour,  inftead  of 
bread,  and  makes  a very  pleafant,  as  well  as 
anti-acefcent  diet. 

Perhaps  much  more  has  been  faid  on  the 
fubjedt  of  acidity,  by  fome  writers,  than  really 
ought  to  have  been,  or  it  may  at  leafl;  be  fuf- 
pedled,  that  a proper  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  infants, 
who  are  all  much  difpofed  to  it.  Acidity 
when  injurious,  is,  probably,  oftentimes  ra- 
ther an  effedl,  than  the  firfl:  caufe  of  the  difor- 
ders  of  infants.  It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  na- 
tural to  them,  arifing  alike  from  the  weaknefs 
of  their  organs  of  digeftion,  and  the  nature  of 
their  food  ; though  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
their  complaints  are  afterwards  aggravated  by 

an 
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an  abounding  acid,  or  rather,  probably,  from 
this  natural  acid  becoming  morbidly  acrid, 
through  over-feeding,  and  other  errors  in  their 
diet,  or  from  its  being  accidentally  confined 
in  the  firft-paflages.  Nature,  however,  feems 
to  have  defigned  thp  food  of  infants  to  be  acef- 
cent,  and  till  the  body  be  difordered,  and  di- 
geftion  hurt  from  one  caufe  or  other*,  this 
quality  of  their  food  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
injurious  to  them,  and,  probably,  far  lefs  fo 
than  food  of  a very  alcaline  nature  would  be, 
with  a like  weak  digeftion.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  as  many  fimilar  complaints  in  adults,  who 
feed  on  difterent  diets,  will,  caeteris  paribus, 
have  their  varieties,  and  each  have  fome  rela- 
tion to  the  different  qualities  of  their  food  ; fo 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  complaints 
of  infants  fliould  be  attended  with  wind  and 
other  marks  of  acidity,  which  in  adults  are 
ufually  the  leaft  hurtful  of  all ; and  are,  indeed, 
for  the  mofi:  part,  pretty  eafily  correded  in 

* Such  caufe,  it  has  been  obferved,  may  be  an  over  quan- 
tity, or  too  fweet  a food,  or  a heavy  and  indigeftible  diet ; 
which,  indeed,  prove  more  frequent  occafions  of  a diftcm- 
pered  acidity,  than  any  thing  elfc. 
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children.  When  they  are  much  troubled  with 
wind,  therefore,  it  'cannot  be  wrong  to  mix 
fome  carminative  feeds,  or  the  w^aters  diftilled 
from  them,  now  and  then,  with  their  food*, 
fuch  as  fweet  fennel,  or  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed 
very  fine  ; but  dill-water  is  that  I have  gene- 
^ rally  recommended,  and  being  a liquid,  is  al- 
ways ready  to  be  added  to  the  food,  without 
lofs  of  time. 

Children,  however,  become  lefs  fubjedt  to 
wind  and  hurtful  acidities  as  they  grow  older, 
and  the  fiomach  gets  ftronger,  as  it  is  called. 
But  fiiould  thefc  complaints,  notwithftanding, 
continue  obftinate,  a little  fine  powder  of  cha- 
momile flowers,  or  a few  drops  of  the  tincfiure  of 
columba,  mixed  in  water,  and  w^armed  wuth  a 
little  ginger,  will  prove  exceedingly  bracing 
to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  render  them 
lefs  difpofed  to  acidity.  Exercife  alfo  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  ftrength,  is  a grand  pre- 

l 

* Though  fuch  an  occafional  addition  to  their  food  is  often 
exceedingly  ufeful,  I cannot  help  fpeaking  againft  its  being 
made  a conftant  praflice,  by  which  children  not  only  fulFer 
when  by  accident,  or  abfence  from  home,  it  has  been  neg- 
Icdtcd,  but  it  deftroys  the  very  defign  with  which  it  was  ufed, 
by  the  ftomach  becoming  accuftomed  to  it. 

fervative- 
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fervative  and  remedy,  and  efpecially  making 
infants  break  wind  after  fucking  or  feeding. 
And  this  may  generally  be  effedled,  as  every 
nurfe  knows,  by  railing  the  infant  up,  and 
gently  tapping  it  on  the  back,  or  rubbing  its 
ftomach,  before  it  be  laid  in  the  cradle  to  deep. 

I SHALL  only  add  further,  that  when  milk  is 
frequently  thrown  up  curdled,  a little  prepared 
oyfter-lhell  powder  may  be  added  to  it,  or  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  almond-foap,  or  of  com- 
mon fait*,  which  will  not  at  all  injure  the  fla- 
vour, and  will  prevent  this  change  happening 
too  foon  in  the  ftomach. 

I SHALL  now  clofe  this  head,  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  relating  to  Wet-nurfes,  and  to 
Weaning. 

« 

• It  is  a very  great  miftake,  though  a common  one,  to 
Imagine  that  fait  will  difpofe  to  the  fcurvy.  This  miftake  is 
founded  upon  the  bad  elFedls  of  the  long  ufe  of  faked-meats  ; 
but  fait  taken  with  frefti  meats  is  quite  a different  thing. 
And  I ftiall  juft  remark,  that  fait  and  water  is  one  of  the  beft 
lotions  for  the  mouth,  and  prefervative  from  the  tooth-ach, 
(with  which  many  pregnant  women  are  tortured)  and  alfo 
makes  an  excellent  wafti  for  the  face  ; which  will  remove 
fome  kind  of  pimples  without  any  rilk  of  injury  to  the  con- 
ftitution. 
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The  firfl:  and  effential  point  in  a wet-nurfe  is, 
doubtlefs,  that  her  milk  be  good ; to  which 
end  it  is  neceflary  fhe  be  healthy  and  young, 
not  of  weak  nerves,  nor  difpofed  to  men- 
ftruate  whilft  fhe  gives  fuck,  and  that  her 
bowels  be  rather  coftive  than  otherwife.  Her 
nipples  fhould  be  fmall,  but  not  fhort,  and  the 
bread;  prominent,  and  rather  oblong  than 
large ; fuch  diftention  being  rather  from  fat, 
than  from  milk.  The  chief  marks  of  good 
milk,  are  its  being  thin,  of  a bluifh  colour, 
rather  fwect,  and  in  great  quantity  ; and  if  un- 
der fix  months  old,  it  is,  doubtlefs,  an  advan- 
tage. And  this  is  of  more  confequence,  than 
it  feems  of  late  years  to  be  thought ; for  after 
this  time  it  generally  becomes  too  thick  for  a 
new-born  infant,  and  is  not  eafily  digefted. 
On  this  account,  though  an  infant  may  not  be 
really  ill,  I have  frequently  obferved  it  not  to 
thrive,  though  it  take  great  plenty  of  fuch 
milk. — A wet-nurfe  ought  to  have  good  teeth, 
at  lead:,  her  gums  fhould  be  found,  and  of.  a 
dorid  colour.  She  muff  be  perfedlly  fober, 
and  rather  averfe  from  flrong  liquors ; which 
young  and  healthy  people  feldom  need  in  or- 
der to  their  having  plenty  of  milk.  She  fhould 
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be  cleanly  in  her  perfon,  good-tempered,  care- 
ful, fond  of  children,  and  watchful  in  the 
night,  or  at  leaft,  not  liable  to  fuffer  in  her  _ 
health  from  being  robbed  of  her  deep.  And  I 
cannot  help  adding  here,  that  die  ought  not 
to  be  difpofed  to  prefcribe  medicines  ; other- 
wife,  fomething  improper  can  fcarcely  fail  at 
onetime  or  other  to  be  adminiftered,  and  per- 
haps to  the  no  fmall  injury  of  the  child. 

Previously  to  the  obfervations  I have  to  of- 
fer on  the  head  of  weaning  infants,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  drop  a few  words  on  the  proper 
diet  for  wet-nurfes.  And  here,  an  invariable 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  natural  conditution 
and  habit.  Due  allowance  being  made  for 
thefe,  it  may  be  faid,  that  milk,  broth,  and 
white  foups,  plain  puddings,  dedi  meats  of 
eafy  digedion,  and  a due  mixture  of  veget- 
ables, with  plenty  of  diluting  drinks,  and  fuch 
proportion  of  more  generous  liquors,  (fpirits 
excepted)  as  the  variety  of  circumdances  diall 
diredt,  will  be  a proper  diet  for  fuckling  wo- 
men. Refpedling  vegetables  particularly,  the 
dridled  regard  fliould  be  had  to  conditution 
and  habit.  Wherever  vegetables,  or  even  acids, 
uniformly  agree  with  the  fuckling  parent  or 

nurfc. 
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nurfe,  I believe  a healthy  child  will  rarely  fuf- 
fer  by  their  partaking  of  them ; but  on  the 
contrary,  the  milk  being  thereby  rendered  thin 
and  cooling,  will  prove  more  nourifhing  and 
falutary,  in  confequence  of  being  eafier  of  di- 
geftion.  To  thefe  regulations  fhould  be  ad- 
ded an  attention  to  exercife,  and  frequent  walks 
in  the  open  air : to  thefe,  hired  wet-nurfes 
have  been  previoufly  accuftomed,and  are  there- 
, fore  fure  to  fuffer'  by  confinement  to  warm 
• rooms,  equally  to  the  injury  of  their  own 
health,  and  of  the  infants  they  fuckle. 

The  proper  age  for  weaning  a child  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  particular  circumftances  at- 
tending it.  The  child  ought  to  be  in  good 
health,  efpecially  in  regard  to  its  bowels  ; and, 
doubtlefs,  ought  firft  to  have  cut,  at  leafl,  four 
of  its  teeth.  This  feldom  takes  place  till  it  is 
near  a twelvemonth  old  ; and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  healthy  women  who  fuckle  their 
own  children,  and  take  proper  exercife,  do 
not  ufually  become  pregnant  again  in  lefs 
time.  We  fhall  not  be  very  wide,  therefore, 
of  the  order  of  nature,  if  we  fay  that  children 
in  general  ought  not  to  be  weaned  much  ear- 
' lierthan  this;  making  proper  allowances,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  for  all  juft  exceptions  to  general  rules*, 
and  efpecially  as  far  as  teething  may  be  con- 
cerned.— Small  and  weakly  infants,  if  rather 
feeble  than  ill,  are  oftentimes  benefited  by  be- 
ing weaned;  they  fhould  therefore,  about  this 
age^  be  taken  from  the  breaft,  inftead  of  be- 
ing,  on  account  of  weaknefs,  nourifhed  much 
longer  in  that  way : a trial  of  fuch  a change 
fliould,  at  leaft,  in  mofl:  inftances  be  made. 

Any  preparation  for  weaning  is  generally 
needlefs,  and  efpecially  that  of  feeding  chil- 
dren before-hand,  though  made  a common  ex- 
cufe  for  fluffing  them  whilft  at  the  breaft  with 
indigeftibie  food.  I have  feen  many  mothers 
needlefsly  torturing  themfelves  with  the  fear 
of  their  children  being  weaned  with  difficulty, 
becaufe  they  could  not  get  them  to  feed  when 
eight  or  ten  months  old,  and  ftill  at  the  breaft ; 
but  I have  always  found  fuch  children  wean, 
and  feed  juft  as  well  as  others,  when  once  taken 
wholly  from  it.  I,  therefore,  never  have  any 
fear  in  that  refped:,  and  fliould  be  happy  if  any 

* Astruc  advifes  chiklren  to  be  fuclclcd  till  they  are 
two  years  old  ; but,  I think,  without  giving  any  fufficient 
reafons. 
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thing  I can  fay  from  experience^  may  be  the 
means  of  leffening  the  trouble  of  parents  on 
this  occafion,  as  well  as  counteradling,  if  pof- 
fible,  a fentiment  encouraged  by  feveral  writ- 
ers/which  has,  I believe,  no  real  foundation 
in  fadt,  but  has  too  often  been  produdtive  both 
of  much  inconvenience  and  mifchief.  But  I 
do  not  by  this  intend  to  fay,  that  a child  of 
eight  or  ten  months  old  would  be  injured,  or 
oftentimes  not  benefited,  by  a little  food  once 
a day  of  a more  folid  nature  than  the  breaft- 
milk,  as,  indeed,  I have  intimated  before ; but 
when  children  happen  to  be  weaned  much  ear- 
lier, and  are  fed  almoft  from  the  birth  merely 
with  that  view,  (which  is  often  the  cafe)  they 
may  be  effentially  injured  by  it. 

When  the  weaning  is  once  entered  upon,  a 
great  part  of  their  food  ought  ftill  to  be  of 
milk,  with  puddings,  broths,  and  but  little 
meat ; and  they  fhould  not,  from  the  firft,  be 
fed,  or  even  fuffered  to  drink  in  the  night ; 
fuppofing  them  to  be  weaned  at  a proper  age. 
The  mere  giving  them  drink,  even  only  for  a 
few  nights,  creates  the  pain  and  trouble  of  two 
weanings  inftead  of  one,  and  if  jt  be  continued 
much  longer,  it  not  only  breaks  the  refl:,  but 
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the  child  will  acquire  a habit  of  being  fond  of 
drinking  j the  confequence  of  which  very  often 
is  a large  belly,  weak  bowels,  general  debility, 
lax  joints,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  rickets. 
The  child  need  only  be  fed  the  laft  thing  be- 
fore the  nurfe  goes  to  bed,  which  may  gene- 
rally be  done  without  waking  it ; and  whilft 
the  child  feems  to  enjoy  this  fleepy  meal,  it 
becomes  a moft  pleafant  employment  to  the 
nurfe,  and  much  more  to  a mother,  from  ob- 
ferving  how  greedily  the  child  takes  its  food, 
and  how  fatisfied  it  will  lie  for  many  hours  on 
the  ftrength  of  this  meal  j — the  mention  of 
which  naturally  leads  me  to  conhder  the  next 
Article  propofed,  viz. 


Sleep  and  Watching. 

j^FTER  what  has  been  already  advanced  on  this 
article,  under  the  head  of  their  Complaints,  little 
more  will  be  neceflary  than  to  obferve,  that  heal- 
thy children  deep  a great  deal  for  the  firft  three 
or  four  days  after  they  are  born,  probably  from 
having  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to  it.  They 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  fuffered  to  conti- 
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nue  this  habit  in  the  day  time,  to  the  degree 
fome  children  are  permitted,  but  fliould  be 
gradually  broken  of  it,  and  indeed  if  not  in- 
dulged, they  will  not  be  fo  much  difpofed  to 
fleep  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  will  there- 
fore take  more  reft  in  the  night,  which  is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  child  and  the  mother, 
if  fhe  be  in  the  fame  room ; who,  efpecially  if 
fhe  fuckles,  will  be  lefs  difturbed,  at  a time 
when  ftie  particularly  requires  this  refrefhment. 

Therefore,  when  infants  are  fleeplefs  in  the 
night,  they  fhould  be  kept  more  awake,  and 
have  as  much’  exercife  as  poftible  in  the  day 
time,  which  though  they  be  ever  fo  young  may 
be  pretty  conftderable,  (as  will  be  direded 
more  at  large  in  its  place,)  by  playing  with  - 
them,  or  dandling  on  the  knee,  and  otherwife 
amufing  them  ; and  when  older,  by  every  kind 
of  exercife  they  can  bear.  The  child,  if  heal- 
thy, will  foon  contrad  a habit  of  being  very 
much  awake  while  it  is  light,  through  that 
lively  and  reftlefs  fpirit  peculiar  to  infancy ; 
and  by  this  means,  another  evil  will  be  very 
much  avoided,  that  of  often  laying  a child 
down  to  fleep  in  the  day  time,  for  hours  toge- 
ther, loaded  with  a thick  drefs,  and  covered 
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befides  with  heavy  clothes  in  a foft  cradle,  or 
bed. 

But  though  I am  confident  thefe  cautions 
will  have  their  ufe,  I am  equally  fatisfied  that 
many  children  have  much  lefs  fleep  than  they 
require,  as  I fhall  have  occafion  prefently  to 
notice ; but  then  this  deficiency  is  chiefly  in 
the  night,  and  is  often  the  confequence  of  fome 
complaints  which  the  child  labours  under. 
Upon  thefe,  however,  fufficient  has  already 
been  faid  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  to 
which  therefore  the  reader  is  referred. 

Before  I quit  this  article,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  cuftom  of  conftantly  placing 
infants  on  their  backs,  whether  in  the  cradle 
or  bed,  is  very  improper ; for  by  this  means, 
the  fuperfluous  humour  fecreted  in  the  mouth, 
which,  in  the  time  of  teething  efpecially,  is 
very  confiderable,  cannot  be  freely  difcharged, 
and  muft  fall  down  into  the  ftomach,  where 
its  abundance  occafions  various  diforders*. 
Infants  fhould  therefore  be  frequently  laid  on 
their  fides,  particularly  the  right,  as  favour- 
able to  the  ftomach  getting  eafily  rid  of  its 
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contents ; to  which  fide  alfo  children,  when 
ftrong  enough,  will  inftin6tively  turn,  if  not 
prevented  by  the  weight  or  confinement  of 
their  own  clothes,  or  thofe  of  the  cradle,  or 
bed.  The  chief  apology  for  all  which,  is  a 
fear  of  the  infant’s  falling,  or  turning  on  its 
face  ; but  this  is  rather  an  apology  for  the 
negledl  of  that  neceflary  attention  to  children, 
which  whenever  it  can  be  commanded,  fhould 
never  be  fpared  them. 

It  only  remains,  under  this  article,  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  Cradle,  which  moft  writers 
have  fpoken  againff.  I believe,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  cuftom  of  laying  children  down 
awake,  and  rocking  them  in  a cradle  in  the 
day  time,  or  at  feven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  they  are  to  go  into  their  night’s 
fleep,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  an  occafion  of 
making  them  more  wakeful  in. the  night,  or  at 
leafi:  may  caufe  them  to  expedl  that  kind  of 
motion  whenever  they  awake.  But  yet  I can- 
not help  thinking,  there  is  fomething  fo  truly 
natural,  as  well  as  pleafant,  in  the  wavy  mo- 
tion of  a cradle,'  (when  made  ufe  of  at  pro- 
per times) 'and  fo  like  what  all  children  are 
ufed  to  before  they  are  born,  being  then  fuf- 
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pended  and  accuftomed  to  ride^  as  it  were,  or 

/ 

be  gently  fwung  in  a foft  fluid,  upon  every 
motion  of  the  mother,  and  even  during  her 
fleep,  from  the  effeds  of  refpiration  ; that,  al- 
ways wifliing  to  follow  nature  as  I do,  I can- 
not, on  the  whole,  but  give  an  opinion  rather 
in  favour  of  the  cradle.  It  is,  at  leaft,  among 
the  little  things  in  which  we  may  harmlefsly 
err,  and  in  which  every  mother  may  therefore 
be  fafely  guided  by  her  own  opinion,  or  even 
by  her  feelings.  And  if  the  child  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  fometimes  rocked  to  fleep  in 
the  day  time,^  fliall  expedl  it  when  it  awakes  in 
the  night,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  find 
a fubftitute  for  it ; and  indeed  parents  feem, 
as  it  were  by  inftindt,  to  pat  and  gently  move 
a child,  whether  lying  on  the  lap  or  the  arm, 
whenever  it  appears  to  awake  prematurely. 
The  objections  to  the  cradle  made  by  fome  late 
writers,  militate  only  againfl;  the  abufe  of  it, 
from  any  violent  rocking ; as  though  infants 
muff:  neceflarily  be  jumbled  in  a cradle  like 
travellers  in  a mail-coach.  For  I cannot  eafily 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  we  are  in  every  thing 
become  fo  much  wifer  than  our  fore-fathers  ; 
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with  whom  for  fome  ages,  and  in  diftant  coun- 
tries, amongft  rich  and  poor,  the  cradle  has  been 
judged  to  be  a necelTary  part  of  family  furni- 
ture. 

I SHALL  only  add  on  the  article  of  fleep,  what 
cannot  be  too  often  urged,  that  however  wake- 
ful a child  may  be  in  the  night,  it  cannot  re- 
ceive a greater  unkindnefs  than  from  the  exhi- 
bition' of  Godfrey'^  cordial,  fyrup  of  poppies, 
or  any  other  opiate,  and  given  as  they  ufually 
are,  to  procure  fleep,  not  becaufe  it  is  necef- 
fary,  or  proper  for  the  child,  but  becaufe  it  is 
' convenient  to  the  nurfe.  It  were,  therefore,  a 
good  rule  in  the  nurfery,  to  forbid  adminiller- 
ing  any  kind  of  medicine  without  an  exprefs 
permiffion.  And  in  regard  to  watchfulnefs,  as 
was  obferved  in  another  place,  it  is  ufually  a 
mere  fymptom,  and  fhould  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  its  caiife  ; but  in  a general  way  it  may 
be  faid,  that  nothing  can  fo  fafely  and  effec- 
i tually  contribute  to  procure  natural  reft  as  that 
exercife  to  be  further  confidered  under  the 
next  head. 
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It  is  chiefly  the  former  of  thefe  that  will 
claim  our  attention,  as  infants  ought  fcarcely 
ever  to  be  in  a quiefcent’pofture,  except  when 
afleep  ; and  happy  for  them,  that  active  prin- 
ciple with  which  nature  hath  endowed  them, 
is  fo  vigorous  and  overflowing,  that  they  will 
hardly  fubmit  to  it.  Exercife,  like  air,  is  in- 
deed of  fo  much  importance  to  children,  that 
they  cannot  poflibly  be  truly  healthy  without 
it ; care  only  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  pro- 
perly fuited  to  their  age. 

The  firfl:  kind  of  exercife,  it  has  been  faid, 
confifts  in  dandling,  as  it  is  called,  patting  the 
back  after  feeding,  and  gently  raifing  the  child 
up  and  down  in  the  arms ; taking  care  at  firfl: 
not  to  tofs  it  very  high,  infants  being  very 
early  fufceptible  of  fear,  and  even  capable  of 
being  thrown  into  fits  by  it.  Another  exer- 
cife adapted  to  this  tender  age,  and  'of  the  ut-  . 
mofl  advantage,  is  rubbing  them  with  the 
hand.  This  fhould  be  done  all  over,  at  leaft 
twice  a day,  when  they  are  dreffed  and  un- 
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dreffed,  and  efpecially,  as  noticed  before, 
along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fpine ; and  ought 
to  be  continued  for  fome  time,  being  pecu- 
' liarly  agreeable  to  the  child,  as  it  conftantly 
teflifies  by  ftretching  out  its  little  limbs,  and 
pulhing  them  againft  the  hand,  with  a fmile 
exprefllve  of  the  fatisfadlion  it  receives  from  it. 
» Such  gentle  exercife  may  be  partially  repeated 
every  time  the  child’s  cloths  are  changed,  by 
rubbing  the  lower  limbs,  and  every  other  part 
within  reach.  Likewife  dafliing  the  face  with 
cold  water,  in  the  manner  recommended  for 
the  rickets*,  but  more  lightly,  will  produce  the 
effedtsof  exercife  well  adapted  to  this  age. 

When  children  are  older,  their  exercife 
fhould  be  proportionally  increafed,  and  as  has 
been  obferved,  they  ought  never  to  be  carried 
in  a quiefcent  poflure,  but  the  arm  that  fup- 
ports  them  fliould  be  continually  in  fuch  mo- 
tion as  the  nurfe  is  able  to  continue.  For 
children,  it  has  been  noticed,  delight  to  be  in 
conftant  motion  ; and  this  exuberant  activity  is 
given  them  for  the  wifeft  pOrpofes,  and  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  counteraded.  And  I notice 
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the  mode  of  carrying  them,  becaufe  I have 
feen  children  flung  carelefsly  over  the  arm  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  neither  affords  a'  child  any 
exercife,  nor  allows  it  to  give  any  motion  to 
itfelf;  which  a lively  child  will  always  endea- 
vour to  do.  And,  indeed,  the  manner  of  car- 
rying an  infant,  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined,  for  from  it,  the  child  will 
contradl  a habit,  good  or  bad,  that  it  will  not 
readily  give  up,  and  may  be  as  much  difpofed 
to  become  rickety  by  improper  management  in 
the  arms,  as  if  it  were  lying  wet  in  the  cradle ; 

* the  ill  effe6ts  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  • 
already. 

It  may  be  a proper  inquiry  in  this  place,  at 
what  age  children  fliould  be  put  on  their  feet, 
a point  on  which  people  have  differed  confi- 
derably  ; but  I apprehend  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  to  follow  nature,  whofe  progrefs 
is  always  gradual,  as  our  imitations  of  her 
fliould  be,  and  we  fliall  then  feldom  run  very 
wide  of  her  intentions.  If  we  take  notice  of  a 
healthy  child,  it  is,  as  has  been  faid,  always 
in  motion,  and  as  foon  as  it  gets  ftrength,  it 
will  fupport  itfelf  by  the  help  of  its  hands  and 
feet,  and  will  crawl  about  wherever  it  is  per- 
mitted. 
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mitted.  From  this  exercife,  it  will  foon  ac- 
quire an  increafe  of  ftrength,  and  whenever  it 
is  upheld  by  the  arms,  and  difentangled  from 
the  weight  of  its  clothes  at  the  time  of  drefiing 
and  undrefling,  it  will  naturally  walk  up  the 
waift  of  its  mother,  or  nurfe*,  and  by  its  man- 
ner of  moving  its  limbs,  and  its  bearing  more 
or  lefs  on  the  arms,  will  fhew  what  advances 
it  has  made.  Whenever  it  is  ftrong  enough, 
however,  it  will  have  attained  fufficient  know- 
ledge to  walk  by  itfelf,  and  will  never  attempt 
it  till  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  tafk.  It  will  then 
be  perfedlly  fafe  to  permit  it  to  follow  its  in- 

* I cannot  help  taking  notice  here  of  an  imprudence  on 
this  occalion,  which  it  is  well  if  it  have  not  been  prejudicial 
oftener  than  has  been  fufpefled  ; I mean,  that  of  fuffering  a 
child  to  crawl  fohigh  up  the  neck,  as  renders  the  mother,  or 
nurfe,  incapable  of  raifing  the  arms  high  enough  to  fupport 
it ; for  not  only  may  a child  be  fuffered  to  flip  out  of  the 
hands,  but  the  mother  may  be  injured.  I have  felt  much 
on  this  occalion,  from  feeing  tender  and  delicate  ladies  with 
their  arms  on  a llretch,  fuffering  a heavy  child,  perhaps  with 
its  Ihoes  on,  to  crawl  over  the  breafts,  dillendcd  with  milk, 
and  fqueezing  them  fo  forcibly  againll  the  edge  of  the  flays, 
that  they  have  fometimes  cried  out  from  the  pain,  and  yet  not 
been  able,  at  the  moment,  to  Bring  the  infant  down  into  the 
lap. 
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clination,  at  leafl;  as  far  as  the  ftraitnefs  of  its 
limbs  is  concerned  ; and  I think  I may  defy 
any  one  to  produce  a fingle  inftance  of  a child 
getting  crooked  legs,  from  being  fulfered  to 
walk  as  foon  as  it  has  been  difpofed  to  make 
the  attempt.  The  mifchief  is,  we  lead  on  chil- 
dren prematurely  to  the  trial,  by  back-ftrings, 
goe-carts,  and  other  contrivances,  calculated 
only  to  fpare  idle  nurfery-maids*,  or  what  is 
really  pitiable,  to  allow  poor  people  time  to 
attend  to  other  concerns,  who  are  obliged  to 


• I cannot  avoid  once  more  riflcing  giving  offence,  that  I 
may  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  Induce  parents  to  give  the 
utmoft  attention  in  regard  to  exercife  ; for  the  want  of  which 
I have,  with  much  concern,  beheld  fome  children  of  people 
of  large  fortunes  turn  out  as  rickety  as  thofe  of  the  labouring 
poor.  In  fome  inftances,  I have  been  fo  fatisfied  this  has 
been  owing  merely  to  a want  of  exercife,  that  I have  in- 
formed ladles,  that  from  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
nurfery-maid,  I was  certain  their  children  were  not  exercifed 
fufficiently,  and  have  pointed  out  the  bad  confequcnces  that 
muft  enfue.  And  where  the  advice  has  not  been  taken,  I 
have  as  conftantly  been  confulted  fome  months  afterwards, 
about  the  cold-bath,  for  children  of  a year  and  half,  or  two 
years  old,  who  have  only  been  able  to  waddle  acrofs  the 
room,  with  their  knees  knocking  together,  and  reeling  at 
every  ftep,  fo  as  not  to  be  trufted,  for  a moment,  alone. 
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work  for  their  bread.  But  where  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  fuch  contrivances  are  unpardonable, 
and  are  the  confequence  of  ignorance,  or  idle- 
nefs,  which  are  produdiive  of  great  evils ; and 
then  by  way  of  excufe  it  is  alked,  at  what  age 
a child  may  be  put  on  its  feet — A queftion,  I 
apprehend,  that  ought  to  be  replied  to  only  in 
the  manner  I have  done* — Leave  children  to 
themfelves,  and  they  will  afford  a fatisfaclory 
. anfwer  in  good  time. 

It  is  faid,  however,  by  a fenfible  writer  f, 
that  children’s  legs  do  not  become  crooked  by 
putting  them  too  early  on  their  feet,  and  he 
/ afks  if  any  other  animal  has  crooked  legs, 
though  they  ftand  on  them  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  are  born.  But  the  cafes,  I apprehend, 
are  widely  different ; quadrupeds  and  fowls  are 
defigned  by  nature  to  be  early  on  their  legs, 
and  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  be  fo.  They  are 
accordingly  calculated  for  it,  their  bones  be- 

* I have  feeti  a cliild  walking  alone  before  it  has  been 
nine  months  old,  and  at  ten  months,  carrying  a heavy  play- 
thing in  its  hands ; whilft  other  children,  rendered  weak 
and  rickety  by  mifmanagement,  have  been  unable  to  do  half 
as  much  at  two  years  of  age. 

t Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  Letters  to  married-’women. 
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ing  ftrongly  ofTified  from  the  birth  ; but  this 
is,  by  no  means,  the  cafe  with  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  and  therefore  no  argument  can  be  founded 
upon  it  without  conliderable  latitude,  and 
making  fuch  allowances  for  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  children  as  have  been  pointed 
out.  But  if  it  be  meant  only  to  fuffer  children 
to  feel  their  way^  if  I may  fo'  fpeak,  for  them-, 
felves,  they  will  never  deceive  us,  :tor  do  I 
think  their  limbs  ever  become  crooked,  but 
by  urging  them  to  it  by  contrivances  of  our 
own,  for  which  poverty  is  the  only  apology 
that  can  poffibly  be  offered. 

A NOTE  of  Dr.  Buchan  on  the  fubje<51:  of 
giving  exercife  to  children,  which  fome  peo- 
ple from  their  poverty  cannot  fpare  time  to 
afford  them,  charmed  me  exceedingly.  The 
good  fenfe  and  philanthropy  manifefted  in  it, 
as  well  as  a defire  of  extending  its  ufeful  con- 
tents, will  I hope  be  apology  fufficient  for 
tranferibing  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  at  prefenX  fo 
appofite  to  my  purpofe.  And  though  I can- 
not flatter  myfelf  that  Government,  however 
benevolently  difpofed,  will,  or  perhaps  can, 
at  this  time,  adopt  fuch  a plan,  either  from 
his  recommendation  or  mine,  it  is,  neverthe- 

lefs. 
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lefs,  in  the  power  of  people  of  large  fortunes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  give  it  very  con- 
liderable  influence,  efpecially  if  the  premium 
w'ere  made  double  for  fuch  children  as  fhould 
be  produced  in  good  health.  The  Dodlor’s 
w'ords  are, 

**  If  it  were  made  the  interefl:  of  the  poor 
“ to  keep  their  children  alive,  we  fhould  lofe 
**  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium  given 
**  every  year  to  each  poor  family,  for  every 
**  child  they  have  alive  at  the  year’s  end,  would 
" fave  more  infants  lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
**  venue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hof- 
**  pitals  for  that  purpofe.  This  would  make 
the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefling,  whereas 
‘‘  many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe 
that  can  befall  them;”  and  I may  add,  I 
have  known  them  exprefs  great  thankfulnefs, 
when  any  of  their  children  have  died. 

Much  as  there  has  been  faid  on  this  article, 
I cannot  fujffer  it  to  be  clofed  without  drop- 
ping a hint  or  two  with  a peculiar  reference  to 
females ; upon  whom  befide  every  infirmity 
common  to  the  other  fex,  is  impofed  the  pain- 
ful talk  pf  child-bearing.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  indeed,  that  I have 

here 
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here  principally  in  view  ; though  the  caution 
is  not  utterly  unneceflary  elfewhere. — The  ma- 
ny diftrefling,  and  fometimes  fatal  labours  I 
have  been  witnefs  to,  have  led  me  to  regard 
with  a kind  of  horror  a rickety,  diftorted  fe- 
male infant,  whofe  parents  or  nurfe’s  neglecft, 
or  ignorance,  is  heaping  up  for  it  additional 
fufferings  and  dangers,  to  thofe  which  are 
great  enough  under  every  advantage  that  art, 
and  good  health  can  contribute. 

From  the  age  of  two  years  therefore,  or  ra- 
ther earlier,  this  care  is  efpecially  called  for, 
and  belide  every  caution  already  pointed  out, 
lays  a ftridl  prohibition  on  girls  being  fuffered 
to  lit,  for  hours  together,  on  a low  feat, 
whereby  that  aflemblage  of  bones,  called  the 
pelvis,  or  balin,  is  prelTed  between  the  lower 
extremities  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  back 
boric,  and  is  made  to  grow  out  of  its  natural 
form.  The  confequences  of  this  change  of  fi- 
gure, if  it  be  anywife  confiderable,  cannot  fail 
to  be  produdtive  of  increafed  pain  and  dangers 
in  parturition,  frequently  equally  fatal  both  to 
the  parent  and  her  offspring. 

I AM  aware,  that  many  poor  people  are  not 
in  a fituation  to  give  their  children  all  the  ex- 

eicife 
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ercife  they  require  ; they  may,  however,  fuf- 
fer  them  to  afford  as  much  as  poflible  to  them- 
felves,  by  allowing  them  to  crawl  about  on  the 
floor,  near  an  open  window  or  door,  inftead  of 
compelling  them  to  lie  on  tfieir  back,  or  to  fit 
upright,  pinned  in  a chair ; the  ill-confe- 
quences  of  which  are  fo  exceedingly  evident. 

It  is  hoped,  no  apology  may  be  thought  ne- 
ceffary  for  thefe  obvious  remarks,  fince  no 
pains  fhould  be  thought  too  great  if  they  may 
prevent  the  evils  here  pointed  out,  nor  can  too 
much  be  faid  to  inculcate  good  nurfing,  (and 
efpecially  exercife)  which  is  alone  adequate 
thereto*. 

The  fubjed:  of  this  chapter  feems  to  demand 
a ftill  more  ferious  attention  than  was  bellowed 
upon  it  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work, 
having  fince  difcovered  a much  greater  fatality 
/ amongll  the  children  of  the  poor  of  this  me- 
tropolis than  I ever  fufpeded. 

* A proper  attention  to  this,  and  many  of  the  preceding 
articles  has  been  conceived  to  be  of  fo  much  importance, 
that  the  benevolent  Governors  of  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Hof* 
pital,  fome  years  ago  gave  orders,  that  fuitable  Diredlions  on 
thefe  heads  Ihould  be  drawn  up,  and  given  to  every  mother, 
on  her  leaving  that  Charity. 
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number  of  Infants  who  perifo 

T o afcertain  the  fat5l,  an  inquiry  has  been 
for  fome  time  fet  on  foot,  at  the  Britifh  lying- 
in  Hofpitaly  at  the  fuggeftion  of  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Combe,  Inquiries  have  likewife  been  mak- 
ing ever  lince  in  different  ways ; and  I have 
'no  reafon  to  fufped;  that  the  ftatement  made 
out  from  the  report  of  the  women  offering 
themfelves  at  the  Hofpital,  is  at  all  beyond  the 
fatality  in  other  poor  families  in  London,  but, 
indeed,  rather  under  it,  in  regard  to  ftill 
poorer  people. 

The  following  is  a brief  ftatement  of  the  re- 
fult  of  the  inveftigation  at  the  hofpital,  during 
the  firft  year ; 

Several  women  who  had  borne 

3 Children,  had  lofl:  as  many  as  2 
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feveral  of  the  mothers  of  different  numbers  had 
loft  them  all. 

During  another  long  period,  only  one  wo- 
man, having  borne  as  many  as  five  children, 
had  reared  them  all ; and  one  having  had 
twelve,  had  eight  living.  But  fome  having  had 
four,  had  loft  three-,  and  five,  had  loft  four-, 
and  fix,  five ; and  feven,  fix ; and  eight,  fix 
and  feven ; and  ttn,  feven  and  7iine ; and  women 
having  borne  eleven  and  twelve,  had  loft 
eight,  nine  and  ten ; and  fourteen,  eight : with 
many  who  had  borne  four,  five,  and  fix,  and 
one  twelve,  had  buried  them  all. — In  addition 
to  this,  may  be  remarked  the  fad,  and  rickety 
ftate  of  many  of  the  furviving  children. 

The  above,  indeed,  contains  the  moft  for- 
midable view  of  this  matter,  but  the  moft  fa- 
vourable is,  by  no  means,  fuch  as  to  counter- 
balance it ; there  being  during  a year  and  a 
half,  no  more  than  three  women,  I think,  who 
having  borne  only  three  children,  had  pre- 
ferved  them  all ; and  one  woman,  (lately  come 
from  the  country)  with  four  children,  who 
had  loft  none  of  them.  Only  one  having  had 
as  many  as  fix,  had  them  all  living ; and  ano- 
ther^ who  had  preferved  eight  children  out  of 

ten. 
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ten.  Amongft  the  furviving  ones,  however, 
it  was  frequently  obferved,  was  the  laft  born^ 
therefore  one  lefs  likely  to  be  reared  than  an 
older  child. 

From  thefe  different  degrees  of  fatality,  fur- 
ther contrafted  with  the  fmall  number  of  deaths 
in  the  hojpitaly  within  the  month*,  we  may 
fufped;  the  different  care  and  attention  be- 
flowed  upon  young  children,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  certain  accommodations  ; and  may 
fairly  argue  on  their  effedts. 

A VERY  few  words  may  fuffice  on  the  article 
of  Rest,  the  irregularities  therein  being  far  lefs 
numerous  and  important  than  in  the  former. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  notice  them  in  regard  to 
the  improper  inducement  of  young  children  to 
continue  in  adlion  after  they  feel  themfelves 
wearied,  and  in  keeping  them  out  of  their 
beds  beyond  a proper  hour.  Children  in  health 
never  wifh  to  fit  ftill  when  they  do  not  adtually 
feel  it  to  be  neceffary,  much  lefs  to  go  to  bed 
over  early.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
young  people  require  more  deep,  and  to  be 
longer  in  a recumbent  pofture  than  adults  ; 
for  though  they  ufually  rife  very  early,  they 


* See  the  IntroduSlim  10  this  Second  Part. 
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get  to  reft  more  than  proportionally  foon,  be- 
ing difpofed  to  fall  afleep  almoft  the  moment 
they  are  ftill ; and  this  is  natural  to  them,  and 
is  a demonftration  of  the  advantage  of  exercife. 

Prolix  as  this  article  may  appear,  it  may, 
neverthelefs,  add  a completenefs  acceptable  to 
many  readers,  to  comprehend  under  it  feveral 
things  relating  to  the  different  Modes  of  Mo- 
tion and  Reft,  and  pointing  out  many  impro- 
prieties that  have  a natural  tendency  to  induce, 
or  increafe  various  correfponding  deformities. 

These  will  relate  to  the  manner  of  children’s 
ftanding,  walking,  fitting  and  lying,  and  par- 
ticularly refpecft  the  pofition  of  the  head  and 
feet,  and  the  form  of  the  back,  flioulders,  and 
hips.  ,It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  in 
this  place,  nor  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  going 
out  of  the  true  line  of  my  profefiion  to  advert 
a little  to  each  of  thefe.  Indeed,  to  propofe 
regulations  of  any  kind  merely  with  a view  to 
a graceful  manner  of  ftanding  or  walking, 
would  be  highly  incompatible  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  work  ; but  fince  this  part  of  it  is 
formally  devoted  to  the  direction  of  parents, 
fuch  readers  may  not  be  difpleafed  that  it 
fiiould  aim  at  general  iifcfulnefs,  by  calling 
their  attention  to  fuch  things  as  for  want  of 

correcfion 
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corredlion  whilft  children  are  under  their  own 
eye_,  may,  as  they  grow  up,  become  real  evils. 
For  it  is  very  certain,  that  from  an  improper 
manner  of  refting  upon  any  of  the  extrerrii- 
ties,  whether  in  fitting  or  otherwife,  dilferent 
parts  may  take  an  ill  form  ; and  what  is  worfe 
than  an  awkward  appearance,  (to  which  pa- 
rents are  apt  to  confine  their  attention)  chil- 
dren often  grow  up  weak  ; whereby  the  poor 
become  unfit  for  thofe  labours  and  exercifes 
for  which  they  are  defigned,  and  the  neceflities 
of  their  fituation  frequently  demand. 

And  I here  beg  leave  to  remark  to  people  of 
rank,  that  the  very  means  frequently  made  ufe 
of  to  prevent  fome  of  thefe  deformities,  may 
on  the  contrary,  occafipn  them.  Such  are  the 
ufe  of  fieel-collars,  various  forts  of  ftiff  ftays, 
and  other  tight  bandages.  For  I am  confident, 
nor  am  I fingular  in  the  opinion,  that  when 
recourfe  is  had  to  thefe  things,  before  any 
parts  have  taken  a wrong  turn,  they  are  very 
likely  to  occafion  it.  Not  that  fuch  contriv- 
ances are  afterwards  improper ; for  when  the 
bones  have,  by  any  means,  been  thrown  out 
of  their  natural  direction.  Art  can  frequently 
rcdify  it,  and  point  out  where  to  apply,  or  to 
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take  off  preffure.  But  before  this,  and  while 
the  bones  are  growing,  compreflion,  however 
properly  applied,  is  in  effecfl  oftentimes  ill- 
direded,  owing  to  the  continual  and  irregu- 
lar adtion  of  children,  efpecially  when  they  feel 
any  parts  unpleafantly  confined. 

I COME  now  to  the  circumftances  immedi- 
ately hinted  at,  and  firfl:  thofe  which  regard 
the  head  or  neck. 

Infants  fometimes  either  come  into  the  world 
with  the  neck  drawn  a little  to  one  fide,  or  an 
awkward  turn  of  the  head  appears  to  take  place 
afterwards.  In  the  latter  inftance,  it  may  be 
the  elfeCt  of  habit,  and  amongfl  other  caufes 
may  be  owing  to  children  being  placed  in  the 
cradle,  or  carried  improperly,  fo  that  the  light, 
and  other  objedts  that  forcibly  attradl  their  no- 
tice, are  too  frequently  on  the  fame  fide.  The 
remedy  in  either  cafe,  as  far  as  it  may  become 
fuch,  is  obvious;  every  thing  fhould  be  fo  con- 
trived as  may  tend  to  draw  the  head  to  the 
other  fide,  and  efpecially  fuch  things  as  may 
have  a fudden  and  forcible  operation  on  the 
mufcles,  by  producing  ftrong  voluntary  mo- 
tions. It  may  not,  perhaps,  occur  to  every 
one,  how  much  may  be  elfcdled  by  fuch  means. 

Several 
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Several  ftriking  inftances  of  it,  however,  have 
been  met  with*,  and  we  daily  obferve  limilar 
effevfts  of  a certain  polition  in  flowers  and 
fhrubs,  which  without  any  help  from  the  hand, 
turn  about,  obedient  to  the  air  and  fun  ope- 
rating upon  their  internal  ftrudlure. 

The  next  obfervations  refpedl  the  back  and 
Ihoulders — Some  young  children,  naturally 
well-formed,  acquire  after  a while  what  is 
termed  round-fhoulders  ; the  back  bone  pro- 
jecting too  much  behind,  and  forming  an  un- 
fightly  curve. 

The  morbid  affeCtion  of  this  part  has  been 
mentioned  already  ; I have  only  to  notice  here 
a change  arifing  merely  from  fome  bad  habit 
or  cuftom,  through  an  improper  manner  of 
fitting  or  ftanding.  In  regard  to  the  former, 

* An  Embaffador  from  Morocco  being  at  Paris  ■went  to 
fee  the  Charity-Ho/pital,  where  paffing  the  ward  for  the 
wounded,  fix  of  them  who  had  not  ftirred  for  feveral  months 
before,  rofe  up  and  came  to  the  Embaffador,  to  the  great 
furprife  of  the  whole  hofpital  f ; curlofity  orfurprife  effedting 
that,  which  the  mod  powerful  medicines  could  not,  in  fo 
(hort  a time. 

•f-  Hiftoire  de  I’Ambafladeur  de  Maroc,  Envoye  au  Roi  de  France,  en 
168a.  HOT  jx.  VI  A,  par  Monf.  jindry. 
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it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  foft  concave-bot- 
tomed chairs,  in  which  young  children  ufually 
lit,  are  on  many  accounts  improper  for  their 
years,  who  Ihould  always  make  ufe  of  a flat 
and  hard  feat,  and  generally  without  arms,  as 
directed  for  the  prolapfus  ani ; which  com- 
plaint it  would  have  a tendency  to  prevent. 
But  in  the  hollow-bottomed  chairs  children 
find  themfelves  obliged  to  recline  in  one  way 
or  other,  or  to  be  making  certain  exertions  for 
keeping  themfelves  upright,  and  prefervingan 
equilibrium  of  the  body ; and  it  is  obvious, 
that  either  a bending  poflure,  or  the  efforts 
necelTary  to  avoid  it,  if  often  repeated,  may 
become  hurtful  to  weakly  children. 

An  improper  manner  of  Jiandingy  though  lefs 
frequently  a fource  of  this  kind  of  mifchief,  on 
account  of  the  pofition  being  more  frequently 
varied  than  in  fitting,  is,  neverthelefs,  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  awkward  turn  to  the  back  and 
Ihoulders,  as  well  as  to  the  feet.  We  are  crea- 
tures of  habit,  both  in  refpedl  to  our  bodies 
and  minds,  fo  that  to  whatever  we  may  have 
for  a little  while  accuftomed  ourfelves,  we 
have  an  increafing  propenfity ; and  when  the 
habit  is  once  formed  it  is  very  difficultly 

broken. 
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broken.  Children  fhould  therefore  be  early 
acculfomed  to  fland  very  upright,  inftead  ^of 
being  fuffered  to  lean  upon  whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  be  near  them,  as  they  are  frequently 
difpofed  to  do. 

Should  one  of  the  fhoulder-blades  projedt 
more  than  the  other,  the  child  fhould  be  as 
much  as  may  be  on  the  contrary  fide ; as  the 
fhoulder  upon  which  one  lies  always  projedls 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  back.  When  the 
Ihoulders  themfelves  happen  to  be  too  high,  a 
child  fo  difpofed  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  fit 
in  an  elbow-chair ; nor  fhould  any  child  fit  be- 
fore a table,  that  is  either  much  too  high  or 
too  low  for  the  feat  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
efpecially  if  it  be  for  the  purpofe  of  reading, 
writing,  or  any  other  employment  that  may 
engage  him  for  any  length  of  time.  But  if  one 
of  the  fhoulders  be  higher  than  the  other,  the 
child  fhould  frequently  be  diredfed  to  ftand 
only  upon  the  foot  of  that  fide,  at  leaft  to  bear 
his  weight  chiefly  upon  it ; by  which  means, 
the  fhoulder  that  is  too  high  mufl  neceflarily 
fall  lower,  and  the  other  be  raifed  ; or  a fmall 
weight  may  be  put  upon  the  flioulder  that  is 
too  low,  which  will  incline  the  child  to  raife 
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it  up.  Or  he  may  be  caufed  frequently  to  carry 
a light  chair,  or  fuch  like  play-thing,  in  that 
hand,  which  will  have  the  fame  effed:.  The 
like  means  fhould  be  ufed  when  one  hip  is 
higher  than  the  other,  which  is  both  a very 
common  and  peculiarly  unfortunate  complaint. 

Another  eafy  and  efficacious  mean  of  redi- 
fying  the  Ihoulders,  is  to  make  the  child  fup- 
port  himfelf  with  a very  ffiort  cane  on  the  fide 
where  the  ffioulder  is  too  high,  which  will 
oblige  him  to  lower  it ; and  at  other  times,  to 
put  one  that  is  too  long  for  him  into  the  other 
hand,  which  will  raife  the  ffioulder  on  that 
lide.  He  may  likewife  often  fit  in  a chair  with 
two  arms,  one  of  them  being  made  a little 
higher  than  the  other. 

These  and  other  limilar  means  may  be  very 
cafily  complied  with,  and  feveral  of  them  fo 
managed  as  to  be  made  a fort  of  play  or  amufe- 
ment  to  the  child,  and  if  properly  perfevered 
in,  will  corred  many  deformities  that  have 
originated  merely  from  bad  habits,  as  well  as 
confpire  with  other  contrivances  to  remedy 
fuch  as  may  depend  upon  a flight  mal-forma- 
tion. 
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The  Feet  of  children,  it  has  been  faid,  are 
likewife  liable  to  receive  an  improper  turn  ; 
and  this  may  arife  from  habit,  as  well  as  from 
original  mal-formation,  which  has  already  been 
noticed.  Children  when  converling  with  thofe 
with  whom  they  are  familiar,  feldom  fland 
firmly  on  their  feet,  but  are  apt  to  lean  upon 
one  fide  of  them,  fo  as  to  bear  almofl:  upon 
the  ankle,  inftead  of  the  foies  of  the  feet.  By 
degrees,  this  habit  is  not  only  increafed,  but 
the  tendons  themfelves  are  difpofed  to  con- 
tradt,  or  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  become 
weakened.  In  the  like  manner,  by  ftanding 
upon  the  toes,  the  tendon  of  the  heel,  in  time, 
becomes  fhorter,  as  is  manifeft  in  every  woman 
who  wears  high-heeled  fhoes.  To  obviate  the 
former,  little  more  is  required,  than  to  corredl 
the  child’s  manner  of  ftanding,  by  teaching 
him  to  bear  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  his  feet : 
or  if  a foot  be  turned  very  much  to  either  fide, 
the  foie  of  the  fhoe  may  be  thickened  upon  the 
fide  on  which  the  child  bears.  If  by  treading 
upon  the  toes,  the  heel  is  become  contradled, 
the  heel-piece  fhould  be  taken  off  from  that 
fiioe,  inftead  of  its  being  raifcd  j as  hath  fome- 

times 
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times  been  very  improperly  done.  Befide 
this,  fuch  children  fhould  be  frequently  caufed 
to  walk  up  fteep  afcents,  by  which  they  will 
be  obliged  to  bear  up  the  fore-part  of  the  foot, 
M'hereby  the  tendon  of  the  leg  will  be  ftretched, 
and  the  heel  muft  fall  lower. 

Most  of  the  remedies  propofed  for  thefe 
little  diforders,  will  have  another  advantage, 
as  they  neceffarily  inculcate  exercife;  in  fa- 
vour of  which  too  much  can  fcarcely  be  faid  : 
the  great  neglecfl  of  it,  efpecially  among  the 
poor,  is  daily  lamented  by  every  man  of  obfer- 
vation  and  feeling,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  a 
Good  they  cannot  always  command. 

If  I had  not  already  far  exceeded  the  bounds 
I had  intended,  I fhould  be  induced  to  fay 
fomething  on  the  Manner  in  which  Exercife 
becomes  fo  beneficial  to'  children — I fliall, 
however,  juft  obferve,  that  it  tends  to  pufh 
forward  the  blood  through  the  fmall  vefTels, 
and  to  unfold  them  in  the  manner  nature  has 
defigned  them  to  be  extended,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  infant,  whiljd  it  pre- 
ferves  the  blood  in  a proper  flate  of  fluidity, 
and  promotes  both  the  Secretions  and  Excre- 
tions ; 
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tions*;  which  are  the  next  things  k wa§  pro- 
pofed  to  confider. 

' Retention 

* These  particulars  are  well  exprelTed  by  Mon/r.  Des-  , 
Essartz  ; from  whofe  fuller  account,  let  the.  following 
fuffice  by  way  of  illuftratlon  to  intelligent  parents  : 

“La  liaifon  et  la  dependance  que  I’auteur  fupreme  de  la 
nature  a etablies  entre  toutes  les  parties  de  ce  compofe  mer- 
veilleux,  font  li  intimes,  que  le  Prince  de  la  Medicine  nous  a 
reprefente  le  corps  anime,  et  jouilfant  de  fes  fon6lions,  com- 
me  un  cercle  dans  lequel  on  ne  peut  reconnoitre  ni  commence-; 
ment,  ni  fin. — En  efFet,  les  inftrumens  deftines  a la  chylifi- 
cation  tirent  toute  leur  force  des  organes  de  la  fanguification, 
ceux-ci  des  nerfs  et  du  fluide  qul’ls  contiennent : et  ce  fluide 
(fi  nous  en  croyons  le  fyfteme  le  plus  univerfellement  adopte, 
et  auquel  il  manque  peu  de  chofe  pour  etre  d^montre  ; ce 
fluide)  tire  fon  origine  du  fang,  et  le  fang  des  alimens  que 
nous  prenons  tous  les  jours. — De  la  conftance  et  de  la  r6gu- 
larite  de  fondlions  aufli  differentes  et  aufli  multipliees  depend- 
ent notre  fantc  et  notre  vie.  II  ne  fuffit  pas  de  prendre  des 
nourriturcs,  il  faut  qu’elles  foient  bien  dig^rees,  changees  en 
fang,  et  ce  fang  doit  etre  affez  travaille  pour  fournir  non 
fculement  la  lymphe  nourriciere  de  tout  le  corps,  mais  en- 
core un  fluide  tres-fubtil  qu’on  appelle  fluide  animal.  Chaque 
liqueur  doit  etre  feparee  dans  fes  glandcs,  et  celles  que  la 
nature  rejette  comme  inutiles  et  dangereufcs,  doivent  etre 
pouffees  au  dehors. 

Or,  rien  n’eft  plus  propre  a faciliter  et  a perfcftionner 
toutes  ces  operations,  que  I’Exercife.  Si  nous  jettons  les 
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Retention  and  Excretion. 

Every  medical  reader  will  be  fenfible,  how 
greatly  health  depends  upon  a due  proportion 
between  the  daily  fupplies,  and  the  various 
difcharges  of  the  body  : the  latter  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  dietj  age,  and  particular  mode 
of  life  of  each  individual.  The  excretions  of 
infants,  however,  infenfible  perfpiration  ex- 
cepted, are  chiefly  from  the  bowels  and  blad- 


yeux  fur  notre  corps,  nous  y appercevrons  une  muldtude  de 
vaiffeaux  qul  font  entrelaffes  les  uns  dans'  les  autres,  ferpen- 
tans  entre  les  fibres  mufculaires,  a la  preffion-fuccelfive  def- 
quelles  ils  doivent  une  grande  partie  de  leur  movement  et  de 
leur  adion  fur  les  fluides.  A mefure  que  les  mufcles  entrent 
en  jeu,  ils  produifent  des  fecoufles  reiterees  fur  les  vaifleaux 
fanguins,  qui  fe  communiquent  dans  tout  le  fyfteme  arteriel 
et  veineux.  Ces  fecoulTes  non  feulement  procurent  aux  fibres 
la  force,  et  la  foupleffe,  qui  carafterilfent  leur  bonne  confti- 
tution,  mais  elles  broyent,  attenuent  et  fubtilifent  les  liquides 
contenus  dans  les  vailTeaux,  achevent  la  tranfmutatlon  du 
chyle  en  fang,  en  lymphe,  et  en  fluide  animal ; la  circula- 
tion eft  plus  libre,  les  fecr6tions  fe  font  mieux,  et  plus  uni- 
form^ment,  et  la  d'lgeftion  en  devicnt  plus  parfaite. — Traite 
de  I'education  corporelle  des  Enfans  en  has  jdge. 

der ; 
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der ; but  the  latter  is  not  very  liable  to  difor- 
ders.  After  what  has  been  already  advanced 
under  the  head  of  Difeafes,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  therefore,  to  fay,  that  the  retention  of 
urine  during  early  infancy  is  chiefly  from  the 
birth,  and  is  ufually  removed  by  applying  a 
bladder  of  hot  water  to  the  belly,  and  gentle 
rubbing  with  a little  warm  brandy,  with  oil  of 
juniper  and  oil  of  almonds,  or  an  onion  ; and 
throwing  up  a clyfter  : or  fhould  thefe  fail,  the 
infant  may  be  put  up  to  the  breaft  in  a pan  of 
warm  water,  and  take  a little  marfh -mallow, 
or  parfley,  or  wild-carrot-tea,  fweetened  with 
honey,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drops  ^ 
of  the  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether.  This,  if  there 
be  no  mal-formation  of  parts,  will  generally 
produce  the  defired  effedt  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  hours  ; though  cafes  have  occurred  in 
which  infants  have  voided  no  urine  for  the 
fpace  of  four  days,  and  have  fuffered  very  lit- 
tle inconvenience.  Should  the  fuppreflion, 
however,  continue  during  two  compleat  days, 
the  following  cataplafm  may  be  applied  warm 
' to  the  region  of  the  pubis. 

Take  of  parfley  and  mallow-roots,  leaves  of 
crelfes,  and  juniper-berries,  of  each  a handful, 

and 
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and  of  the  roots  of  garlic  one  ounce ; boil 
them  flowly  in  water,  or  in  w’ine,  to  the  pro-, 
per  confluence  for  a poultice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fudden  application  of  cold  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  has  fometimes  produced 
an  immediate  good  effedt.  Where  all  thefe 
means  have  failed,  and  the  infant  been  in  much 
pain,  I have  diredled  a clyfter  with  a few  drops 
of  laudanum,  w^hich  has  prefently  removed 
both  the  pain  and  fuppreffion. 

Some  of  the  old  writers  have  fpoken  alfo  of 
incontinence  of  urine,  arifing  from  weaknefs 
of  the  fphincfler  of  the  bladder ; but  I have  ne- 
ver met  with  it  in  early  infancy.  They  pre- 
fcribe  agrimony  and  myrrhe,  and  direcfl  aftrin- 
gent  fomentations  of  red  wine  to  the  belly,  the 
perinaeum,  or  feat,  and  the  loins. 

The  prefentobfervations  are  therefore  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Bowels,  w'hich  would  call  for 
a fcrupulous  attention  in  this  place,  if  fo  many* 
things  relative  to  them  had  not  been  difculTed 
in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife.  It  were 
needlefs,  therefore,  to  fay  more,  than  to  re- 
mind common  readers,  that  (as  far  as  general 
rules  may  go)  infants  are  rarely  healthy  long 
together,  who  have  not  two  or  three  ffools 

every 
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every  day ; or  fhould  they  be  more,  for  the  firll 
three  months,  if  the  child  be  brought  up  at  the 
breaft,  and  the  nurfe  have  a fufficiency  of 
milk,  it  will  generally  thrive  the  better.  The 
ftools  likewife  ought  to  be  loofe,  of  a yellow 
colour,  free  from  lumps,  or  curdy  matter, 
and  fhould  come  away  without  griping.  When 
children  are  about  a year  old,  or  perhaps  ear- 
lier, pains  fhould  be  taken  to  procure  one  ftool 
at  leaf!  every  day,  as  well  periodically,  as  con- 
flantly ; and  for  this,  the  morning  is  moft 
adapted,  and  after  breakfaft,  by  which  the  flo- 
mach  and  bowels  will  be  ftimulated.  To  this 
end,  they  fhould  be  fet  on  the  chair,  and 
not  fuffered  to  play  until  they  have  had  an 
opening,  for  which  they  fhould  ftrain,  till  at 
length  it  becomes  cuflomary  ; and  by  which 
we  fhall  gain  a point,  with  refpecft  to  the  health 
of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  infant 
is  brought  up  by  hand,  the  danger  generally 
lies  in  the  other  extreme,  fuch  children  being 
difpofed  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  griping 
and  four  ftools,  from  the  acefcent,  and  often 
indigeftible  nature  of  their  food,  efpecially  if 
fed  by  the  fpoon ; and  therefore  require  an 
early  attention  when  their  bowels  are  difpofed 
voL.  II.  A a to 
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to  be  open,  and  their  food  to  be  changed,  in 
the  manner  directed  under  the  article  of  Purg- 
ing. 


The  Passions  of  the  Mind. 

HIS  is  the  laft  Article  mentioned  as  included 
in  the  'Nan-naturalSy  and  on  which  I lhall  be 
very  brief,  it  being  the  happinefs  of  Infants 
to  be  very  little  affedied  by  them.  This  arti- 
cle can,  therefore,  relate  to  them  merely  in 
regard  to  their  mode  of  exprelling  fuch  paf- 
fions,  and  principally  refpedts  Laughter  and 
Crying.  The  former,  if  too  long  kept  up,  or 
too  violent,  may  not  only  induce  the  hiccough, 
but  it  is  faid,  may  even  throw  an  infant  into 
fits.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  much  oftener  fuf- 
pedbed  of  being  mifchievous,  and  chiefly  by 
occafioning  fits,  or  a rupture ; the  excefs  of 
both  thefe  alfedlions  fliould,  therefore,  be 
guarded  againfl:.  Moderate,  and  not  too  fre- 
quent Crying,  however,  ought  not  to  be  alarm- 
ing ; and,  indeed,  a variety  of  confiderations 
induce  me  to  believe,  that  this  expreflion  of 
the  pafTions  in  Infants  is  not  only  much  more 

harinlefs 
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harmlefs  in  itfelf  than  is  generally  imagined, 
but  is  alfo,  in  feme  refpeds,  falutary.  The 
firfi:  Cries  it  makes  vve  know  to  be  fo,  and  that 
children  recover  from  the  paroxyfms  of  fome 
complaints  (as  was  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
Croup  j by  an  effort  of  this  kind.  It  is  evident 
likewife,  how  very  much  health  depends  on  a 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  on  their  free  expanfion  from  the  dilatation 
of  the  bronchial,  or  air-veffels,  that  run  through 
them*.  But  as  new-born  infants  are  incapable 
of  giving  themfelves  any  exercife,  and  indeed 
of  receiving  that  kind  which  tends  to  promote 
fuch  an  effed,  I have  conceived  Crying  to  be 
an  effort  which  Nature  may  have  wifely  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  fteadf.  Whatever  is  truly  na- 
tural I always  conceive  to  be  right,  though 
every  thing,  is  capable  of  being  abufed,  and 


• Fletus  moderatus  puerls  non  obeft — peftus  dilatat  et 
calefacit.  Primeros. 

f In  fupport  of  this  fentiment,  which  I conceived  not  to 
be  a very  common  one,  I quoted  in  a former  edition,  the 
above  authority  of  Primerofe.  Mr.  Le  Febure  de  VillebrunP % 
tranflation  has  fince  furnifhed  me  with  a better  and  more  an- 
cient one.  Arijlot.  Politic.  Lib.  vii.  C.  17,  where  the  idea 
is  fupported  more  at  large. 
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the  moft  beneficial  didlates  of  nature  may  be 
exceeded.  1 am  fatisfied,  however,  that  the 
pacifying  of  children  by  improper  means,  and 
efpecially  cramming  them  with  food  when  they 
are  not  hungry,  (againfi:  which  fo  much  has  been 
faid)  occafions  far  greater  evils  in  thoufands 
of  infiances,  than  ever  were  proc^uced  by  the 
irritation  from  Crying.  The  crying  of  infants, 
however,  is  very  commonly  plaintive  ; it  feems 
to  argue  difirefs,  and  cannot  but  create  it  in 
every  perfon  of  fenfibility  around  them.  The 
Nurfe,  therefore,  who  can  with  calmnefs,  hear 
an  Infant  cry,  without  attempting  to  pacify 
it,  by  every  proper  means,  is  a Monfier  in 
human  fhape,  unfit  to  be  trufied  with  the  care 
of  any  animal  being,  much  lefs  with  a tender, 
hclplefs  creature,  whofe  only  language,  by 
which  it  can  exprefs  its  wants  or  its  fufferings, 
is  its  Tears. 

I CANNOT  help  trefpafiing  on  the  reader’s 
time  to  make  one  apology  more  for  having 
dwelt  fo  long  on  this,  and  fome  other  heads 
Icfs  important  than  the  refi  ; my  motive  has 
been  the  defire  of  infirudling,  though  in  fome 
infiances  at  the  rifk  of  tiring,  or  otherwife  dif- 
plcafing  ; and  for  the  fake  of  my  fair  readers, 

who 


whofe  Temper  is  varioujly  important  \ 167 

who  may  do  me  the  honour  of  confulting  this 
work,  I have  endeavoured  to  lelTen  their  Fears, 
as  far  as  thofe  have  appeared  to  be  needlefs, 
wherever  no  other  Remedy  could  be  offered. 

I SHALL  conclude  by  obferving,  that,  though 
the  Paflions  of  the  Mind  refer  fo  little  to  In- 
fants, they  relate  very  materially  to  the  Wet- 
nurfe ; who  befides  endeavouring  to  keep  her 
fpirits  as  calm  as  pofTible,  ought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  careful  not  to  put  a child  to  her  breaff, 
when  under  the  influence  of  any  violent  paf- 
fion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  the  bad  ef- 
fedls  of  which  have  already  been  inftanced  in 
the  former  part  of  this  treatife*.  And  I fhall 
think  myfelf  well  recompenfed  for  the  trouble 
I have  had,  if  this,  or  other  hints,  may  prove 
the  means  of  leflening  the  dangers  of  the  in- 
fant-ffate,  and  the  confequent  fad  fatality  that 
attends  it ; as  well  as  of  abating  the  anxiety  of 
the  fond  Mother,  who  after  having  brought 
her  tender  Charge  into  the  world  with  Sorrow, 
is  pierced  with  double  Pangs  at  its  leaving 
it. — An  Event  which,  as  Experience  warrants 


• Vol.  I.  page  166. 
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me  to  fay,  may  by  Art  and  good  Management, 
be  often  prevented,  the  author  ardently  hopes 
the  fond  Parent  may  have  fewer  occafions  to 
lament,  and  her  riling  Sons  be  athletic. 


The  End. 


ERRATA. 

Page  ai,  laft  line,  for  litharge,  read  quiclcfilver. 

29,  line  10,  for  noAe,  read  no£le. 

103,  line  19,  for  acitatae,  read  acetati. 

149,  line  14,  for  and,  read  which, 

SECOND  PART. 

Page  63,  line  14,  for  aera,  read  era. 

69,  laft  line,  for  circ  mftance,  read  circumftance. 
J15,  line  19,  for  nourifliment,  read  nourilhing. 


AN 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

OF 

Medicines  recommended  in  this  Work, 

TO  WHICH 

The  College  of  Physicians  have  given  new 

Names. 

Both  the  Latin  and  Englijh  Names  are  given,  of  which, 
that  one  will  ftand  firll  which  more  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Work. 


New  Names. 

A. 

jIntimonjum  t art  art - 

fatum, 

Tartarifed  Antimony. 

Argentum  nitratum. 

Nitrated  Silver. 

Aromatic  Confedlion, 

ConfeStio  Aromatica. 

Aqua  Cupri  ammoniati. 

Water  of  ammoniated  Cop- 
per. 

Aqua  Kali  puri, 

Water  of  pure  Kali. 

A a 


Names  formerly  in  U/e^ 

Tariarum  emeticumy 

Emetic  Tartar. 

Caujlicum  lunarey 
Lunar  Caullic. 

Cordial  Confeftion, 

ConfeHio  cardiaca. 

Aqua  Sapphirinay 
Sapphire  water. 

Lixivium  faponariumy 
Soap  Ley. 

4 Aqua 


jiq^ua  Ammonite, 

Water  of  Ammonia. 

Aqua  ammonite  acetatte. 
Water  of  acetated  Ammonia. 

C. 

Catechu, 

Calx  of  Antimony, 

Calx  Antimonii. 

Camphorated  Spirit, 

Spiritus  camphoratus. 
Compound  water  of  acetated 
Litharge, 

Aqua  Lithargyri  acetati  com- 
pojita. 

Compound  Tindture  of  Gen- 
tian, 

1’in^ura  Gentiante  compojita. 
Compound  Tindlure  of  Aloes. 
^inSura  Aloes  compojita. 
Compound  Spirit  of  vitriolic 
Ether, 

Spiritus  'AEtheris  ‘vitriolici 
compojitus. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ammo- 
nia, 

Spiritus  Ammonite  compojitus. 

H. 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus, 
Muriated  Quickfilver. 


Spiritus  Salts  Ammoniaci, 
Volatile  Spirit  of  Salt  ammo- 
niac. 

Spiritus  Mindereri, 
Minderus’s  Spirit. 

Terra  Japonica. 

Calcined  Antimony, 
Anthnonium  calcinatum. 
Camphorated  Spirit  of  wine, 
Spiritus  tvinofus  camphoratus . 
Vegito-mineral  water. 

Aqua  niegitahilis  miner alis. 

Bitter  Tindlure, 

TinSlura  amara. 

Elixer  of  Aloes. 

Elixer  Aloes.  * 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  Liquor, 

Liquor  anodynus  mineralis. 

Aromatic  volatile  Spirit, 

Spiritus  tvolatilis  aromat. 

Merc,  corroj.  fttbl.  alb. 

White  corrofive  fublimate 

- Labdanum- 
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L. 

Labdanum-plaifter, 
EmplaJIrum  Ladani. 
Litharge-plaifter, 

EmplaJIrum  lithargyri. 

M. 

Muriatic  Acid, 

Acidum  muriaticum. 

N. 

Natron  praparatum. 

Prepared  Natron. 

O. 

) 

Ointment  of  acetated  Cerufie, 
Ung.  Cerujfa  acetat-rc. 

P. 

Powder  of  Scammony  with 
Calomel, 

Pulnjis  e Scammonio  cum  Ca- 
lomelane. 

S. 

Sp.  /rtharis  vitriolicit 
Spirit  of  vitriolic  Ether. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  Ether, 
Spiritus  atberis  Nitroji. 


Stomach-plaifter, 

E7nplajlrum  Jiomachicum. 

The  common  Plailter,  or 
Simple  Diachylon, 
EmplaJIrum  commune. 

Spirit  of  Sea-falt, 

Spiritus  Salts  marini. 

Sal  Sodee, 

Salt  of  Soda. 

Ointment  of  Lead, 
Unguentum  Saiurninum. 

Bafilic  Powder, 

Pulvis  Bajflicus. 


Spiritus  Fitrioli  dulcist 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis. 


TartarifeJ 
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Rochelle  Salts, 

, Sal  RupelUnJis , 

'TinSiura  Terra  Japonicaf 
Tinfture  of  Japan-earth. 
Laudanum, 

TinSlura  Thebaica. 


T. 

Tartarifed  Natron, 

Natron  tartarifatum. 

Tinflura  Catechu, 

Tindure  of  Catechu. 
Tinfture  of  Opium, 

TinSura  Opii. 

U. 

Unguentum  Calcis  Hydrargyri 
alba. 

Ointment  of  the  white  Calx 
of  Quickfilver. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  nitra- 
ti. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Quick- 
filver. 

V. 

Volatile  Liquor  of  Harts- 
horn, 

Liquor  mol.  cornu  Cervi. 

W. 

Prepared  Water  of  Kali, 
u^qua  Kali.  ppt. 

Water  of  acetated  Litharge, 
jiqua  Lithargyri  acetati. 


I 

Unguentum  e Mercurio  praci- 
pitato. 

Ointment  of  white  Precipi- 
tate. 

Unguentum  citrinum. 

Citrine  Ointment. 


Spirit  of  Harts-horn, 

t 

Spiritus  volatilis  cornu  Cer'vi. 

Ley  of  Tartar, 

Lixivium  Tartari. 

Extraft  of  Lead, 

Extradium  Saturni. 


Def  I- 
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DEFINITION 

OF 

TECHNICAL  and  other  TERMS. 

Not  fully  explained  in  every  palTage  where 
they  may  occur; 

With  a view  to  render  the  work  more  familiar  to  forac 
readers,  when  confulting  particular  or  detached  parts. 


A. 


^Abdomen, 

The  Belly. 

Mimentary  Canal, 

The  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

Almine  complaints. 

Diforders  of  the  Bowels. 

Anafarca, 

A dropfy  of  the  Skin. 

Anus, 

The  opening  of  the  great  gut, 
or  lower  bowel. 

c 

Carneous, 

Flefh-like. 

Cathartics, 

Purging  medicines. 

Cholera, 

A Purging  with  great  pain. 

Coma, 

Unufual  drowfinefs. 

D. 

Dentition, 

Teething. 

Diagnojiic, 

The  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  a difeafe. 

Diaphoretics^ 
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Diaphoretics, 

Medicines  promoting  Perfpl- 
ration. 

Diathejis, 

The  particular  difpofition  of 

, 

the  body. 

Diarrhoea, 

A Purging. 

Drajlic, 

Rough  or  violent. 

Duodenum , 

Oneof  the  fmall  Bowels. 

Dura  mater. 

A Membrane  covering  the 
Brain. 

E- 

• 

Eryjspelas, 

Saint  Anthony’s  fire. 

G. 

Gangrene, 

A Mortification  of  any  part. 

Gajlric  juices. 

Secretions  in  the  ftomach, 
and  from  various  glandular 
parts  contained  within  the 
Belly. 

I. 

/ 

iQeric, 

Appertaining  to  the  J aundice. 

Intejlines, 

The  Bowels  or  Guts. 

Intejlinal, 

Belonging  to  the  Bowels. 

L. 

Longitudinal  Shius,  A paflage  for  the  blood  from 

the  forepart  of  the  head  to 
the  hind-head.' 


Meatus 


/ 
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m; 

Meatus  urinarius. 
Medulla, 

Medulla  Jpinalis,  < 

Me/entery, 

Metajiajis, 

o. 

0/  facrum, 

P. 

Palatum  molle. 

Pancreas, 

Parenchymatous, 

Ptcroxyfm, 

Pathognomonic  Symptoms, 
Perinaum, 

Periojleum, 

Pubes,  or  Regio  Pubis, 


The  opening  leading  to  the 
bladder. 

The  marrow  of  the  bones. 

The  Marrow  of  the  back- 
bone. 

The  connefting  Membrane  of 
the  Bowels. 

The  removal  of  a humour 
from  one  part  to  another. 

< 

The  extreme  part  of  the  back- 
bone. 


The  back  parts  of  the  Mouth 
and  Throat. 

The  Sweetbreadj  a large 
gland. 

A fponge-like  fubftance. 

The  height,  or  return  of  a fit. 

Symptoms  denoting  the  Ef- 
fence  of  any  difeafe. 

The  fpace  between  the  geni- 
tals and  the  anus. 

A Membrane  covering  the 
bones,  and  uncut-teeth. 

The  fpace  between  the  two 
groins. 


Pylorus, 


/ 


Pylorus, 
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The  inferior  opening  of  the 
ftomach. 


S. 

Scapula, 

Spine, 

Spine  of  the  'Tihia, 
Sternum, 


T, 

’Tibia, 

Trochanter, 

U. 

Urethra, 

Uvula, 


, . V. 
Vertebra, 

Vi/cera,  , 


The  blade-bones. 

The  back-bone. 

The  edges  of  the  Ihin-bones. 
The  breaft-bone. 


The  larger  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  Leg. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 


The  Pafiage  from  the  Blad- 
der. 

The  fmall  pendulous  portion 
of  flefli,  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth. 


The  joints  of  the  neck,  back, 
or  loins. 

The  Bowels  or  Entrails. 
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Sciences  medicales. 


Therapeulique  et  Palhologie 
therapeutique. 
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